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PREFACE. 

I Now prefent the reader with the remaining part of the Com- 
mentaries of Proclus on Euclid : with the addition of his Theolo- 
gical Elements, and a Hiftory of the Reftoration of the Platonic 
Theology, by the latter difciples of Plato. Should my defign be en- 
quired into, in combining works which the fuperficial obferver wilt 
confider as oppofite and heterogeneous, I anfwer that it is no lefs 
novel than certain, no lefs important than appofite and conne&ed. 
Its novelty will be evident by alluring the reader, that a vindication 
of philofophical Polytheifm, as embraced by the wifdom, and fup- 
ported by the general voice of antiquity, is the ultimate tendency of 
its execution. Its connection too with geometry will be manifeft to 
every Tyro in Platonifm, and has been fo coproufly proved in the 
former volume, that it would be fuperfluous to repeat the demonftra- 
tion in the prefent. I am well aware that nothing has been fo much 
the fubjeft of ridicule and declamation, of ignorant afperfion and 
impotent contempt, as the theology of the ancients. It has fupplied 
the harangues of the pulpit with an endlefs variety of popular argu- 
ment, and an exhauftlefs fource of priejily elocution. It has been 
equally derided by the man of learning and the merchant, by the no- 
ble and the vulgar, by the peafant and the pried. But it (till lives 
in the works of the ancients, it is dill capable of being fupported by 
found reafoning, and fublime philofophy ; and its intrinfic excellence 
and truth will extend its exiftence beyond the wreck of modern 
fyftems, and the defolation of ages. Like a ftrong and capacious 
fhip it fails with majeftic fecurity through the ocean of time ; and 
fuftains with carelefs dignity the dorms of oppofition that roar round 
its well-compaded fides. The blafts of calumny may indeed im- 
pede 
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pede its progrefs, but are unable to (hatter its indiflbluble fabric ; and 
the profperous gales of philofophy will always fucceed the tempefts 
of folly, and waft it with rapidity to the enlightncd regions of man- 
kind. The time perhaps is not far diftant, when this fortunate 
change may commence. Above twelve hundred years have elapfed 
fince the veflel of ancient wifdom viftfed the civilized parts of the 
world, and the nations were bleft with its invaluable contents : and 
during this dreadful interval, ignorance and delufion, jargon and 
reverie^ have held an undifturbed and univerfal reign. The depravity 
of the times is the fubjeft of general complaint: genius no longer 
foars ; learning has evaporated into words ; and philofophy is but a 
name. Yet, though the reftoration of ancien: theology is the ob~ 
je£k of my moft ardent defires, I much fear that a period ftill more 
barbarous, with refped to .phi'ofophy ; that an age ftill darker and 
more debafed muft precede its eftabli(hm:nt on t;ie earth. Prodigies* 
and deftruSion attended, as we (hall obferve in the enfuing hiftory, 
its departure from mankind ; and desolation will doubtlefs be the 
harbinger of its future appearance. The orb of viciffitude produce* 
renovation and decay in regular fucceflion ; and marks, as it revolves, 
the dormant events of future periods with the ruiwrn* characters of 
the paft. Let us, therefore, patiently wait for, and joyfully expeft 
the happy moment when the breezes of philofophy fhall arife with 
abundance and vigour ; and impel the veflel of theology laden with 
the riches of wifdom, on our natal coaft. The revolution is certain, 
however remote : and the profped is of i'felf fufficient to increafe the 
vigour of exertion, and animate the expectations of hope ; to enable 
us to brave the ftorme of ecclefiaftical perfecutioo, and vanquifh the 
refiftance of folly. 
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Concerning Petitions and Axioms* 

* OUNCE Ac principles of geometry are triply divided into Hypo- 
thefes, Petitions, and Axioms, the difference between thefe 
we have explained in the preceding books. But we now intend 
tp difcourfe more accurately of petition and axiom, as efpecially necef- 
fary to our prefent defign. For hypothefes, which ar$ alfo called 
definitions, we have already explained. It is common, therefore, as 
well to axioms as to petitions, to require no demonftration, »nd no 

geome- 

* In the two preceding books of this work our author has difplayedan uncommon degree of 
■philofophic elegance -and depth ; and in the prefent two, he no lefs mauifefts the grcateft geo- 
metrical accuracy and fkill. In the former he elevates us from participated truth to truth itfelf ; 
and from the glimmering light of univerfals reflected in the catoptric boibra of the phantafy, to 
tjic bright irfulgence of ideas. In the latter he combines geometry and philofophy, occafiqnally 
clonthes the ligid accuracy of demoLiirration with the enchanting imagery of divine imagi- 
nations, and unites the graces of diction with theprecifion and fa» clity of truth. Yet his genius, 
though rapid as a torrent, never pafles beyond the bounds of propriety ; and though his thoughts 
ate vehement and vaft, they arc at the fame time orderly and majcltic. For my own part I 
confefs myfelf enamoured with the grandeur of \\\% diction, ailoiv.fhcd with the magnificence 
of his conceptions, and enlightened by the irradiations of his powerful genius. And I defire 
nothing fo much as that others may experience limilur eftecls from this admirable work. I only 
add, that the ftudy of this fecond part is ahfolutely necclfary to a perfect coir.prchenfion of Eu- 
clid's method and meaning ; and to the underilanding geometry completely and philofophicaUy. 
It is cafy indeed to learn a fcience in a manner fufticicnt for mechanical purpofes ; for this is 
accomp) (lied bv the many : but it is aiduoui to learn it with a view to the perception of truth ; 

Vol. II. B for 
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geometrical faith : but to be received as manifeft, and to become the 
principles of the reft. But they differ mutually from each other, in 
the fame manner in which we have diftinguifhed theorems from prob- 
lems. For as in theorems we propofe to perceive and know that 
which follows a fubjed ; but in problems we are ordered to compare 
and do fomething : in the fame manner alfo in axioms, we-muft re- 
ceive whatever is manifeft of itfelf, and eafily apprehended by our un- 
taught conceptions ; but in petitions we muft receive whatever is eafy 
to be done and compared, (fince in admitting thefe, thought is not 
fatigued) and whatever requires no variety^ and nor kind of conftruc- 
tion. Hence evident and indemonftrable cognition, and unconftruded 
aflumption, diftinguilh petitions from axioms. Juft as demonftrative 
cognition, and an aflumption of things fought, together with con- 
ilru&ion, feparates theorems from problems. For it is every where 
requifite, that principles in fimplicity, indemonftrability, and felf- 
evidence, (hould excel things pofterior to principles. For univerfally 
(fays Speufippus) of the things which cogitation purfues, (bme of its 
energies it produces without a various progreflion, prepares them for 
future enquiry, and has a more evident apprehenfion of tbefe than of 
vifible obje&s : but others which it is not able immediately to follow, 
by a tranfition proceeding from their nature, thefe Jt endeavours by 
conjequence to purfue. Thus for example, to draw a right line from % 
one point to another, it receives as evident, and eafy to be done. For 
fince in this cafe the line is compofed from the indeclinable flux of a 
point, and at the fame time advances in an orderly progreflion, be- 
caufe it no where more or lefs declines, it neceflarily falls in another 
point. Again, if one extremity of a right line abiding, the other is 
moved about it, it will defcribe a circle without any labour. But if 
any one withes to defcribe a helix of one revolution, it requires a 

for this -if alone the province of a few. It it eafy to be knowing in effects, for thefe are obvious- 
and common ; but it is difficult to inveftgate caufes, for thefe are occult and rare. In fhort, a 
general and confufed apprehrnfion of -a fiience may be readily obtained, without much labour 
and toil | but- a particular and accurate knowledge requires liberal application, and patient en- 
durance. For the one is like the diftant profpecl of a country, in which the larger parts are 
alone confpicuous to the vbOcrvcr's eye ; but the other refcmbles a near and diftinct tiew, in 
ihich every thing is recogn'ued etiential to the perfection of the whole*. 

more 
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more various operation. For it is generated by various motions* 
Likewife if any one wi flies to conftruft an equilateral triangle, he 
will require a certain method for its conftrudtion. For the geome- 
trical intellect fays, when I underftand a right line, which abides ac- 
cording to one of its extremities, but is moved about it according to 
the other, and at the fame time conceive a point, which is moved in 
the line from the abiding extreme, I have defcribed a helix of one 
revolution. . For when at the fame time both the extremity of the 
right line, which defcribes the circle, and the point which is moved 
in the right line, arrive at the fame point, and coincide, they produce 
forme fuch a helix. And again, when I defcribe equal circles, and 
draw right lines from the common fe&ion to the centre of the circles, and 
a right line from one centre to the other, I (hall have an equilateral 
triangle. The produdion of thefe, therefore, is very remote from a 
fimjile apprehenfion, and primary notion. For we are content to pur- 
fue the progreffions of their origin. Hence it happens that thefe are 
compared with greater eafe or difficulty, and are exhibited with many 
or fewer mediums, according to the habit of thofe who enter on this 
undertaking : but that they require demonftration and conftnii&ion, 
on account of the property of the things fought, which wants the 
evidence of petitions and axioms. 

Petition, therefore, and axiom, are (imple and eafy to be appre- 
hended. But petition, indeed, commands us to fabricate, and pro- 
vide a certain matter, in order to the aflignation of \htfymptom f which 
pofleffes an eafy and fimple apprehenfion : but axiom pronounces a 
certain effential accident, of itfelf known to the hearers. As that^r* 
is hot, or any other of thofe manifeft truths, he who doubts of which, 
we conGder as either wanting fenfe or punifhment. Hence, petition 
and axiom are of the fame genus ; but they differ in the above-men- 
tioned manner. For each is an indemonflrable principle, but this 
after one mode, and that after another, as we have already obferved. 
But fome think that all thefe fhould be called petitions, in the fame 
manner as all problems, things fought. For Archimedes' beginning his 
book of Equiponderant l s 9 we defire it may be granted /^fays hej that 
things equally heavy, from equal lengths y will equally ponderate ; though 

B 2 fome 
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• 

feme would rather chufe to call this an axiom. But others call ail 
thefe axioms, in the fame manner as they denominate every thing a 
theorem, which requires demonftration. For, according to the fame 
proportion, as it feems they pafs from proper names to fuch as are 
common. Neverthelefs, as a problem differs from a theorem, fo pe- 
tition from axiom : though both thefe laft are indeftionftrable, and the 
former require demonftration. And the one, indeed, is aflumed as 
eafy to be done, but the other is granted as eafy to be known by the 
common confentof all men. After this manner, therefore, Geminus 
dlftinguifhes petitions from axioms. 

But others will perhaps fay, that petitions are indeed proper to the 
geometrical matter : but that axioms are common to the univerfal the- 
ory, which is converfant about the bow-much, and the bow-many. 
For the geometrician knows that which requires that all right 
angles are equal, and that every finite right line may be produced firaigbJ 
forwards: but that which fays, things equal to one and the fame are 
equal to each other ', is a common conception, which not only the arith- 
metician employs, but every one endued with fcience, accommodating 
4} * that which is common to his own particular matter. But Ariftotle (as 

ijj we have before obferved*) fays, that petition, fince it is demonftrable, 

is not granted by the hearer, yet is received as a principle : but that 
ji axiom is of itfelf indemonftrable, and that this is confeffed by all, ac- 

•; cording to habit, though fbme, for the fake of difputatron, have 

doubted its evidence. Since then, there are thefe three differences, 
according to the firtt, which by operating, and knowlege only dis- 
tinguishes petition from axiom, it is manifeft that that which fays 
//// right angles are mutually equal, is not a petition. Nor the fifth, 
which fays, if a right line falling on two right lines makes the internal 
angles towards the fame parts lefs than two right, thofe right lines infinitely 
produced, Jhall coincide towards the parts in which the angles lefs than 
two right fulfill. For thefe are neither a (Turned in conftru&ion, nor 
do they command any thing to be done : but they exhibit a certain 
JymptOM) inherent in right angles, and in right lines, departing from 

* Sec tfcc fecond feflion of the Diflirution, Vol. I. 

angles. 
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angles lefs than two right. But, according to the fecfcnd 4ifference fc 
that will not be an axiom which faja, that two right Tm:s cannot com- 
prehend fpace % which fome at prefent confider as an axiom. For thia 
is proper to the geometric matter, as likewife that which affirms tlat 
all right angles are equal. But according to the third difference, which 
is Ariftotelic, all thofe which produce their own credibility fy a cer- 
tain demonftration, are petitions ; but whatever are indemonftrable, 
are axioms. ' Apollonius, therefore, in vain endeavours to deliver the 
demonftration* of axioms : for Geminus very properly obferves, that 
fome have attempted demonftrations of indemonftrables, and have en- 
deavoured from more unknown mediums, to prove things manifeft to 
all, into which error Apollonius has fallen, who wifhes to prove thei 
axiom true, which fays, that things equal to one, and the jam* ^ are equal 
to each other : but that others affume in the place of indemonftrables, 
things requiring demonftration. As is the cafe with Euclid himfelf, 
in the fourth and fifth petition- For fome fay, that this laft, as am- 
biguous, requires demonftration. Indeed, is it not ridiculous, that 
theorems fhould be afligned as indemonflrable, the converfe of which 
are demonftrable ? For that the internal angles of coincident right 
lines are lefs than two right, Euclid himfelf fhews in the theorem, 
which fays, that two angles of every triangle, however taken , are lefs 
than tw0 right : befides, it may be perfpicuoufly (hewn, that not 
every thing equal to a right angle is a right angle. Hence, fays Ge- 
minus, the converfe of thefe are not to be granted indemonftrable. It 
feems therefore, according to the ordination of this man, that there: 
jpe, indeed, three petitions : but that the other two, and the con- 
cede of thefe, require demonstrating fcience : and that in the axioms, 
the one which fays, that two right lines cannot comprehend fpace, is 
fciperfluoufly added, fince its credibility muft be derived from demon- 
ftration. And thus much concerning the difference of petitions and 
axioms. Again, of axioms, fome are proper to arithmetic, but others 
to geometry; and others are common to both : for that which fays, 
every number is meafured by unity , is an arithmetical axiom. But that 
which fays equal right lines agree among ft tbemfehes^ as alfo this which 
affirms that every magnitude is divifible in infinitum* ,are geometrical 

axioms : 
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axioms : but the one which fays that things equal to the fame, are mu- 
tually equals and all of this kind are common to both. However, it 
muft be obferved, that each fcience ufes fuch as the laft, according to 
its proper fubje£t ; as geometry in magnitudes, but arithmetic in 
numbers. In like manner of petitions, fome ate peculiar to particular 
fciences, but others are common to all. For you muft call the pe- 
tition which requires to be granted, that a number may be divided into 
the leajl parts, peculiar to arithmetic : but this, that every finite jiraight 
line may be produced Jiraight forwards, peculiar to geometry ; and the 
one which defires us to grant, that quantity may be infinitely increafed^ 
common to both ; for this paffion is equally found to refide in number 
and magnitude. 



PETITIONS or POSTULATES. 

I. 

Let it be granted that a ftraight line may be drawn from 
auy one point to any other point. 
II. 
That a terminated ftraight line may be produced to any 
tj! length in a ftraight line. 

III. 
And that a circle may be defcribed from any centre, at any 
diftance from that centre. 

According to the opinion of Geminus, thefe three are neceflarily 
placed among petitions, as well on account of their facility, as becaufe 
they command us to do fomething. For this, to draw a right line 
from every point \ to every point, follows the definition, which fays* 
that a line is the fiux of a point, and a right line an indeclinable and 
inflexible flow. If then we conceive a point to be moved with an un- 
inclined, and the fhorteft motion, we (hall fall upon another point, 
and the firft petition will be produced, and we (hall underftand nothing 
various or difficult. But if when the right line itfelf is terminated by 
a point, we conceive its extremity moved with the fhorteft indeclinable 

motion, 
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Bsticn, the (econd petition will arife from an eaiY and fimple ap- 
jrcbcnfion. But if we again imagine that the terminated right line 
abides according to its other extreme, but that it moves abcat that 
whkh abides according to the reft, the third petition will be produced ; 
for the centre is the point which abides, but the interval the right 
line- Since the diftance of the centre, from all parts cf the circum- 
ference, is always equal t" the quantity of this interval. But if any 
onefl&oald doubt how we apply motion in geometrical concerns, which 
have an immoveable exigence; and how we can move impartible*, 
(finoe this is impofiible) we requeft him to call to mind what we have 
demonftrated in the beginning of thefe Commentaries. I mean that 
the reaicns of things fubiiiting in the phantafy, defcri: c there a!! the 
images of cogitation, of which cogitation itfclf poiTcfTes the reaicn : 
for an intellect of this kind is an unwritten, ultimate, and palGve 
tablet. Hence, it receives forms from another, accompanied with hvj- 
doo; but we mnft not underftand a corporeal but imaginative motion, 
and mnft by no means admit that imparribles are moved with corp real 
motions, but that they fiifFer imaginative prcgrefEons. For intellect, 
though impartible, is moved, yet not according to place, and the phant- 
afy has a proper motion according to the impartible which it coi:tai:.s : 
but we only regarding corporeal amotions, neglect thcfe which are made 
in things defriruce of interval Impartibles, therefore, are pure from 
corporeal place, and exte-nal motions : but another fpecies of motion, 
and another place congem*! to huh motions, is conlidered in their pro- 
grefikms. For, indeed, we ihould fay, that a point alfo has pofition in 
die phantafy, and ihould not enquire how an impartible can abide, 
which is at the fame time moved eile^vhere, and comprehended by 
place. Since the place of things, wi?h dimension, poflefles itfelf di- 
xnen£on ; but the place of impartibles is dcftitu'e of all dimenfion. 
The proper fpecies therefore of geometrical concerns, are different 
from the things they produce; and the motion of bodies is different 
from that of the forms in the phantafy ; and the place of partible is 
different firom that of impartible natures ; and it is requifite, by diftin- 
guifhing thefe, neither to confound nor difhirb the eflences of things. 
But it appears that the firft of thefe three petitions declares to us in 

images,. 
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images, how the things which are> are contained in their own impar- 
tible caufes, and are terminated by their immaterial bound ; and that 
previous to their conftitution, they are on all fides comprehended m 
their indivifible embrace : for the points exifting, a right line is drav/n 
from the one to the other, is terminated by, and received between 
them. But the feeond indicates how the things which are by pofTeffing 
J proper caufes proceed to all things, preferving in them a contimi- 

\ ation not derived from the natures into which they proceed ; but 

I that through a caufe of infinite power, they endeavour to permeate 

!i[ every where, with a never-rfailing progreffion. And the third petition 

fhadows forth the manner in which thefe progreflions return again to 
their proper principles*: for the convolution of a point producing a 
circle, by moving about an abiding point, imitates a circular regref- 
lion. But it is requifite to know, that every line cannot be infinitely 
ty produced, for the circle and ciflbid, and all fuch as defcribe figure, 

are incapable of this property ; as likewife fome which produce no 
figure. For the helix of one revolution cannot be infinitely produced, 
fince it is conftituted between two points ; nor any other lines fimilarly 
, formed. But neither is it poflible to extend every line from every 

point, to every point ; for every line cannot fubfift between all points : 
and thus much for the three firft petitions ; let us now proceed to the 
reft. 

rv. 

All right angles are equal to each other. 

• If the prefent petition is confidered by us as manifeft, and as re- 

quiring no demonftration, it is not a petition according to the opinion 
of Geminus, but an axiom ; for it affirms a certain eflential accident 
of right angles, not commanding us to perform any thing according 
to a fimple conception. But neither is it a petition according to the 
divilion of Ariftotle: for petition, according to his opinion, requires 
fome demonftration. But if we (hould fay it is demonftrable, and en- 
quire after its demonftration, yet according to the opinion of Gemi- 
nus, it ought not to be placed among petitions. The equality, there- 
fore, of right angles, appears from our common conceptions ; for fince 
a right angle has the relation of unity or bound to the infinite increafe 

6 and 
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xhd decreafe of the angles on each fide, it is equal with refpeft to 
every right angle, fince we conftitute the firft right angle after this 
manner, by a right line making angles on each fide of the right line 
on which it Hands equal to each other ; but if it be requifitc to produce 
a linear demonftration of this, let ther$ be two "tight angles, oae- 
a b c. the other d ef* 




a 



■ ■ f 

I fay that they are equal ; for if they are not equal-, one of them 
mqft be greater, fuppofe the angle at b. If then the line de be adapted 
to the line a b, the lineV/* fhall fall within. I^et it fall as b g 9 and 
let the fine b c be produced to h } becaufe, then a b c is a right angle, 
a b ik\fo fliall be a right angle, and they fhall be mutually equal to 
each other, from the tenth Definition : the angle abb therefore, is 
greater than the angle* a b g. Let again the line g b be produced to 
yfc, becaufe, therefore a b g is a right angle, the fucceflive angle a b k 
fhall be a right one, and confequently equal to a b g. Hence, the 
angle a b £, fhall be Eefs than the angle a b g; but it was alfo greater, 
which fe impoffible : but this has been fhewn by other expofitors, 
and requires no great confideration* But Pappus very properly ad- 
monifhes us, that the cpnverfe of this Petition is not true ; I mean, 
that every thing equal to a right angle, is a right angle j though if 
it be re&elinear, it is without doubt a right angle. But a curvilinear 
angle may alio be exhibited equal to one that is right : for let there- 
Vol. 1L C Be 
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be conceived two equal right lines, a b f and b c y making the angle 
at the point b, right; 

a 




and on them let the femicircles ae b, bfc, with a proper centre and 
interval be defcribed ; becaufe, therefore, the femicircles are equal, 
they (hall have a mutual congruence, and the angle e b a, is equal 
to the angle/* £ c, and a bf is common : the whole right angle, there- 
fore, is equal to the lunular, i. e. to e bf, and yet the lunular is not 
a right angle. In the fame manner, if the angle a b c ihould be ob~ 
tufe or acute, a lunular angle may be fhewn equal to it (for this is 
that genus of curvilinear angles which agrees with fuch as are re&i- 
linear), only this is to be obferved, that in a right and obtufe angle, 
it is requifite to add the middle angle, which is contained by the line 
a by and the circumference b f; but in an acute angle to take this 
away: for the right line c b, in thefe cafes, cuts the circumference 
be. The truth of which, will be evident from the following figures : 

a a 

c 
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And hence/ it appears, that all right angles are mutually equal to 
each other, and that not every thing equal to a right angle, is con- 
fequently a right ang'e : for if it be not reflilinear, how can it be 
called right. But it is alfo manifeft from this Petition, that angular 
re&itude is allied to equality, in the fame manner as acutenefs and ob- 
tufenefs are related to inequality. For re&itude and equality, as alfo 
iimilitude, . are of the fame co-ordination, (for each exifts under 
•bound) : but acutenefs and obtufenefs, as alfo diflimilitude, are of 
the fame feries with inequality. For they are all produced from bound 
and infinite. Hence fome, regarding the quantity of angles, fay, 
that a right angle is equal to a right : but others, confidering their qua- 
lity, affirm that one is fimilar to another. For fimilitude in qualities 
is the fame as equality in quantities. 

V. 

If a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the 

internal angles towards the fame part lefs than two right, 

thofe right lines, if infinitely produced, fhall coincide in that 

part, in which the angles lefs than two right, are placed. 

This ought to be entirely blotted out from the numberof Petitions, 
for it is a theorem including many doubts, which Ptolemy in one of 
his books propofes to folve ; but it requires in its demonftration both 
many definitions and theorems ; and Euclid alfo exhibits its converfe 
as a theorem. But perhaps fame, from an erroneous conception, may 
think that this fhould be placed among the petitions, as that which 
produces credibility of itfelf, refpe&ing the inclination of right lines, 
on account of the diminution of two right angles. To fuch as thefe, 
Geminus rightly anfwers, that from the authors of this fcience, we 
learn not entirely to give credit to imaginative probabilities, for the 
purpofe of accompli(hing geometrical reafons : for it is fimilar (fays 
Ariftotle) to require demonftrations from a rhetorician, and pitiently 
liften to a geometrician, difputing from probability. And Simmeas 
in the Phaedo of Plato, fays, " I know that thofe who demonftrate 
from appearances, are vain." Hence, in the prefent inftance, it is 
true and neceflary that right lines fhould incline, while right angles 
are diminifhed : but this, that the inclining lines, while they are more 

C 2 and 
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.more produced, fkould at length coincide, is probable, bat not ne- 
ceflary, utilefs fome reafon demonftrates that this is true in right lines : 
for there aFe certain lines infinitely inclining, and never coinciding, and 
though this appears incredible and admirable, yet it is true, and has 
been obferved in other forms of a line. Is it therefore poffible that 
jthis can be accompliftied in right lines which takes place in others? 
tor before we procure convidion of this, from demonftration, the 
properties exhibited m other lines moleft the phantafy by the contrary 
images they produce. But if the reafons doubting againft the coin- 
cidence of lines are very ftrong, ought we not much more to expel 
this improbable and irrational fuppofition from our do&rine? And 
<thus it appears that a demonftration is to be fought for of the prefer* 
theorem, and that it is foreign from the property of Petitions : but 
how it is to be demonftrated, and by what reafons the obje&ions 
urged againft it are to be removed, we (hall fhew in our comment on 
the proportion, where it is ijfed by the infiitutor of the elements as 
manifeft. For then it will be neceffary to exhibit its evidence, fince 
at does not prefent itfelf to our view with indemonftrable clearnefs, 
but becomes manifeft through the medium of demonftration alone. 

AXIOMS. 

I. 

Things which are equal to the fame, are equal to one 

another. 

II. 

if equals be added Xo equals, xbe wholes are equal. 

III. 
If equals bt taken from equals, the remainders are equal. 

IV. 
If equals are added to unequals, the wholes are unequal* 

V. 
If equals be taken from unequals, the remainders are unequal. 

VI. 
Things which are double of the fame, are equal to one 

another. 

VII. 
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VII. 
Things which are halves of the fame, are equal to one 

another. 
VIII. 
Things which coincide with each other, are mutually equal. 

IX. 
The whole is greater than its part. 
. X. 
Two right lines cannnot comprehend fpace. 

Thefe are the things which, afccording to the opinion of all men, 
are called indemonftrable axioms, fo faf as their certainty is admitted 
by all, and no one difputes their evidence. For propofitions alfo ard 
often limply called axioms, of whatever kind they may be, whether 
they are immediately proper, or require fome declaration ; and the 
Stoics, indeed, are accuftomed to call every fimple enunciative fpeech 
Sm axiom : and when they write on dialeftic arts, they fay that they 
difcourfe on axioms. But fome, diftinguifhing more accurately axioms 
from other propofitions, give this appellation to a propofition imme- 
diate, and producing credibility of itfelf, on account of its evidence: 
as alfo Ariftotle and geometricians themfelves affirm. For, accord- 
ing to the opinion of thefe, an axiom is the fame as a common con- 
ception. By no means, therefore, muft we praife Apollonius the geo- 
metrician, who writ (as it appears) demonftrations of axioms, becaufe 
he performs the very oppofite to Kuclid : for he, indeed, enumerates 
that which is demonftrable among Petitions ; but Apollonius endea- 
vours to find out demonftrations of indemonftrables. But thefe na- 
turally differ from each other, and the genus of the fciences is differ- 
ent : I mean of the things which take place about immediate propofi- 
tions, which are entirely fubjedt to our knowiege, on account of 
their evidence; and of things which ufe demonftrations, which re- 
ceive principles from them ; and which, when received, they orderly 
employ in their proper conclufions. But that the demonftration of 
the firft axiom, which Apollonius perfuades himfelfhe has invented, 
poffefles a medium, not more known, but more dubious than the con- 

1 clufi'on 
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cluGon may be known by any one from a flight infpe&ion. For let 
(fays he) a be equal to b y and b to r, I fay that a alfo is equal to c. 



a 6 c 

For fince a is equal to b % it occupies the fame place as b. And be- 
caufe b is equal to c % it occupies the fame place as c ; and fo a occu- 
pies the fame place as r, they are therefore equal. Now in this de- 
monftration it is requifite that two things muft be previoufly affumed; 
one, that things occupying the fame place, are mutually equal ; but 
the other, that things occupying the fame place, with the fame thing, 
mutually occupy the fame place : but thefe are evidently more obfeure 
than the prefent axiom. For it is proper to enquire how are thing, 
which fill the fame place equal, according to the whole, or according 
to a part j or according to a figure of fpecch : hence we muft by 
no means admit a traafition to place,* which is more unknown than 

the 

* The nature of place has been a fubjeel of much curious and deep fpeculation to the Peripa- 
tetic and Platonic phiiofophers, as may be feen in the very valuable Commentaries or' Simplicius 
od Ariflotle't Phyfics ; fo that Proclus does not affirm without reafon, that place is more obfeure 
than the natures it contains. But as the opinion of our philofophcr, concerning place, is fo ad* 
mirably profound, fubtle, and remarkable, I ptrfuade myfelfthe following tranllation from the 
lourth book of Simplicius on the Pnyfics, containing his fentiments at large on this fubjeft, will 
nut be unacceptable to the liberal Englifh reader. " Proclus (fays Simplicius) having proved 
from the arguments of Ariftotle, that place is neither matter nor form, concludes, that it is a 
«main interval :" after which, he rcafons as follows. « 4 This interval then, is cither, nothing or 
fom c thing ; and if nothing, local motion will con lift in a t ran (it ion from nothing to nothing ; 
but all motion fubfifts according to fomcthing. But if it ought to be called fomcthing, it ii 
cither corporeal or incotporcal ; and if incorporeal, an abfurdity will enfue ; for it is neccflary 
th;t place fl.ould be equal to the thing placed. But how can body, and that which is incor- 
poreal be equal ? For equ;il is found in quantities, and efpccially in thofc of a fimilar kind, as 
In cs are equal to lines, fuperficies to fuperfkies, and bodies to bodies : place, therefore, is 
body, if ic be a certain interval ; but if body, it is either moveable or immoveable ; and if 
moveable, in whatever manner it may be moved, it muft ncccflurily be moved according to place , 
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the natures it contains ; for the invention of itseflerrce is difficult and 
ambiguous. That we may avoid prolixity, therefore, all axioms are 
to be delivered as things immediate and felf-manifeft, fince they are of 
themfelves known and credible; for he who brings demonftration to 
things the moft manifeft, does not confirm their truth, but diminifhcs 
the evidence we poflefs in the untaught and innate conceptions of the 
foul : but this is to be received concerning axioms, as a judgment of 
their peculiarity; and that all of them are of the common kind of the 
mathematical fciences j and that each of them is faid to be verified, 

fo that place again will require another place, which is impoflible, as was alfo evident to Ariitotle 
and Theophr aftus ; for Ariftotle fays, that a veflel '19 a mo\eablc place, but place an immove- 
able vcfTcl, becaufe place is naturally immoveable. But if it be immoveable, it is either indivifi- 
ble, which cannot be divided by the bodies entering its receptacle, fince one body cannot pene- 
tratc another ; or it is diviiible, as air and water are divided by the bodies entering into their 
yielding natures ; but if it be diviGble, the whole being di fleeted or divided, the divided parts 
will be moved on each fide, and place will be the firft mutable, fince its parts are moved ; but 
we have demonftrated that it is immoveable. Again, the pans being' fepa rated, we aflc where 
that which is divided betakes itfelf ; for there muft be again given or inveftigated another inter- 
val, intervening between the divided parts, which may receive and be placed together with 
that which is divided ; and this will be the cafe, in nfinitum. Place, therefore, is an indi- 
vifible body ; and if an indivifible body, either material, or deftitutc of matter : but if mateiial 
it will not be indivifible, for it is requifite that all material bodies, when permeated by other 
material bodies, (hould be divided by them, as is the cafe with our bodies when they fall into 
water. But immaterial* alone rcfift all divifion and this from a neceflity of nature ; for every 
hpdy deftitute of matter is void of pailion ; but every thing which is divided likewife fuller?. 
Since divifion is a certain affection of bodies, which extirpates and deftroys their unity and con- 
nection; for that which is continuous, fo far as continuous fuffen no other affection ormolrfta- 
tion than fection, which deftroys and takes away its continuity. That we may therefore collect 
together what we have feparately demonftrated, place is an immoveable indivifible body, defti- 
tute of matter. And if this be admitted, it is evident that it is a body by far lefs material thm 
the reft, and indeed lefs than the matter contained in things which are moved. Hence, if 
fight is the moft fimplc of thefe (for fire is more incorporeal thau the other elements, and fire it 
lucid) it will be manifeft, that fince light is thepureft among the reft, light will !»c place. 
Conceive, therefore, two fpheres, of which one is compofed from ir.any bodies, and thcothtr 
of light alone, and let both be of equal bulk ; then, by efhblifhing the fphcre of light, to- 
gether with the centre, and giving the compofite fphcre a revolution in the circumscribing 
fphcre of light, you will perceive the world moved in immoveable light, and according to it« 
whole cxteufion, immoveable, fimilar to place, but moved according to its pa its, becaufe thefe 
are lefs than place. " Now, from this demonftratiem of Proclus, it follows by a ncccflhry cun- 
fequence, fince contraries are contained under the fame genus that daiknefs, if it be any thing 
politivc, is the moft material of aH bodies-, and hence, the moll material natures will partici- 
. pate the moft of darknefs, as indeed, is evident in the elements of earth and water. It likewife 
follows that whatever exifts in perfect darknefs, exiils out of corporeal place, which, however 
paradoxical, is perhaps, no left true than wonderful to conceive. 

2 not 
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not only in magnitudes, but alfo in numbers, and motions, and 
times : and this indeed is neceflary. For equal and unequal, the 
whole and part, and the more and the lefs, are common to difcreet and 
continued quantities. The contemplation, .therefore, which is con* 
verfant with times and motions, numbers and magnitudes, requires 
allthefe, as things cvi !ent by their own intrinfic light ; and in all of 
them both that is true, which fays, things equal to the fame, are equal 
. to cne another ; as likewife each of the axioms we have a (Turned : tut aft 
they exift in common, each fcience ufes them according to its proper 
matter, and one indeed, as in magnitudes ; but another, as in numb* 
ers ; and another, as in times ; and after this manner in each fcience, 
the conclufions become peculiar and appofite, though the axioms are 
common. Befides, it is likewife requifite not to contract the number 
of thefeto the leaft, as is done by Heron, who only eftabEQtes three 
axioms ; for this alfo is an axiom, the whole is greater than its part f 
and the geometrician every where aflumes this in his demonftrations ; 
as alfo, that things which mutually coincide ', are equal \ for this is em- 
ployed with advantage in the folution of the fourth Proposition. Nor 
is it proper to join fome with others, of which fome are proper to the 
geometric matter, as that two right lines cannot comprehend fpace, 
(fince axioms are, as we have faid, of a common kind) ; but others 
are confequent to things eftablilhed, as that which (ays, things double 
of the fame ', are equal. For this is confequent to the axiom % affirm- 
ing,, that if 'to equals you add equals* the wholes are equal, fince things 
equal to the half, becaufe they a flu me the half, become double to the 
fame, and mutually equal, on account of an equal addition : and ac- 
cording to this reafon, not only the doubles, but alia thcr triples, and 
all multiples of the fame quantity will appear equal'. But with thefe 
axioms, Pappus fays, that certain others are to be clafTed, 2&ifunequals 
tire added to equals, the excefs of the whole, will be equal to the excefs of 
the adjunfls. And on the contrary, if equals are added to unequals, the 
excefs of the wholes is equal to the excefs or difference of the unequals 
tlemjehes* And thefc alfo are manifeft from themfelves, yet they 

may 
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may be made manifeft as follows. Let a be equal to b % and add to 

e 

f < 



each the unequals c d> but let c be greater than dbj e f and the re- 
mainder bey; becaufe, therefore, a is equal to £, and alfo/'to d; af 
will be equal to b d. For if equals are added to equals, the wholes 
are equals : a c y therefore, exceeds b d, by e only, by which alone 
c exceeds d. Again, c and d are unequals, to which, let the equals 
a and b be added, and let e be the excefs of r, above d, and- the re- 
mainder be/; becaufe, therefore, a is equal to b, and^to d */* will 
be equal to bd\ the whole, therefore, ac 9 will exceed b d, by e 
only, by which c alfo exceeds d. Thefe, therefore, are confe- 
quent to the aforefaid axioms, and are, not undefervedly, in many 
copies,, omitted. But whatever others he adds to thefe, have been 
previoufly affumed by definitions, to which they are confequent. Aa 
for example : that all the parts of a plane and a right line mutually 
agree j for things placed in their extremities, poflefs a nature of this. 
kind ; and that a point divides a line, but a line a fuperficies, and afu- 
perficies a folid*^ For all things are divided by the natures by which 
they are proximately bounded ; and that infinite fubjifls in magnitudes^ 
by addition and diminution , but according to capacity only, in both thefe 
reJpeSts : for every thing continuous may be infinitely divided and iri»- 
creafed. But, as we have fummarily fpoken concerning thefe, it re- 
mains that we confider things confequent to principles ; for thus far 
principles extend themfelves. But of thofe who oppofe geometry,, 
feme very much doubt concerning principles, endeavouring to (hew 
that the terms have no fubfiftence, whofe arguments, indeed, are 
Vol.' II. D known 
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known in common, who endeavour to take away all fcience, and, 
like hoftile foes from a foreign region, demolilh the fruits and fe- 
cundity of philofophy, as is the cafe with the Pyrrhonian philofophers ; 
but others only propofe to themfelves the fubverfion of geometrical 
principles, as the Epicureans. Others, again, admitting the princi- 
ples, affirm, that things confequent to the principles cannot be de- 
mon ft rated, unlefs fomething elfe is granted, which was not pre- 
vioudy aflumed in the principles, Zeno exercifed this mode of con- 
tradition, who was a Sidonian by birth, but of the Epicurean fed*, 
againft whom Poffidonius wrote an entire book, exhibiting the whole 
of his imbecile opinion ; and thus much may fuffice for the difference 
of opinions concerning principles. We (hall fhortly confider the 
troublefome obje&ion of Zeno : but now, after we have briefly re- 
fumed the confideration of theorems and problems, their difference, 
and the divifions they receive, we fhall proceed to an expofition of 
the things exhibited by the inftitutor of the elements, gathering the 
more beautiful obfervations upon the proportions found in the writ- 
ings of the antients, and contra&ing the infinite prolixity of their dif- 
courfes ; but delivering fuch things as are more artificial, and full of 
methods producing fcience, dwelling more on an accurate treatife of 
things than on the variety of cafes and afTumptions, to which young 
men, for the mod part, eagerly incline. 

PROPOSITION I. Problem. 
Upon a given terminated right line to defcribe an equila* 

teral triangle. 

Since all fcience is two-fold, and one is converfant about immediate 
propofitions, but another about things, which are exhibited and pro- 
vided from the propofitions, and univerfally about the confequents to 
principles ; this, again, divides itfelf in geometrical difcourfes, into 
the folution of problems, and the invention of theorems. And prob- 
lems, indeed, geometry denominates things in which it propofes to 
procure, manifeft, and fabricate that, which, in a certain refpeft, 
has ao evidence ; but it calls theorems, things in which it appoints to 

perceive, 
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perceive, know, and demon ft rate that which either exifts, ordoes not 
exift. For problems command us to undertake the origin, pofitions, 
applications, defcriptions, inferiptions, circumfcriptions, coaptations, 
and conta&s of figures, and every thing of this kind : but theorems 
endeavour to procure our aflent to fymptoms, and things cfientially 
inherent in the fuKje&s of geometry, and to convince by demonftra- 
tions. For geometry difcourfes concerning every objedt of enquiry* 
which is poflible to be effe&ed, referring fome things to problems,. 
but others to theorems j fince it enquires concerning the what, in a 
two-fold refpeft: for it either feeks for the reafon and intelligence of 
the thing ; or for intelligence, and the ctTence of the fubjed. 1 fay > 
for example, as when it requires what a line of fimilar parts may be : 
for in an enquiry of this kind, it either defires to find the definition 
of fuch a line, as, that a lint of Jimilar parts is that which has all its 
parts agreeing with all\ or to receive the fpecies of lines of fimilar 
parts, as that it is either right l , or circular, or a cylindric helix. Be* 
fides, prior to this, it enquires, by itfelf, concerning the if and this 
efpecially in its determinations, agitating, whether the objedl of its 
enquiry is poflible or im poflible, what place it poflefles, and in how 
many ways. It likewife feeks concerning the what kind\ for when it 
confiders the effential accidents of a triangle, circle, and parallels, it 
ismanifeft, that in fuch cafes it feeks after the what kind\ but many 
have thought that geometry very little contemplated the caufe y and 
the why. And of this opinion is Amphinomus, led by the decifions 
of Ariftotle : but (fays Geminus) an enquiry into thefe may be found 
m geometry. For does it not belong to geometry to enquire for what 
caufe infinite equilateral multangles may be infer i bed in circles, but 
to defcribe folid equilateral and equiangular multangles, and con- 
ftru&ed from fimilar planes, in fpheres, is impoffible ? To whom 
does an inveftigation of this kind belong, except to a geometrician I 
When, therefore, to geometricians the fyllogifin is by an impoffibility, 
they alone defire to find the fymptom ; but when by a principal de- 
monftration, then again if the demonftrations are in that which it 
particular or partial, the caufe is not yet manifeft ; but if in that 
which is univerfal, and in all fimilara, the why becomes immediately 
manifeft : and thus much concerning objects of enquiry. 

Da But 
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But every problem and theorem which receives its completion from 
its own perfect parts, ought to poflefs in itfelf all the following parts: 
proportion, expojition, determination, conjlruttion^ demonjlration, and, 
conclufion. But of thefe, propofition informs us what the objeft of en* : 
quiry is from a given datum; for a perfeft propofition is compofed 
from both ; but expofition receiving the datum effentially, prepares for 
the queftion. Again, determination feparately explains the thing 
fought for according to the what ; but confiruEtion adds to the datum 
what is wanting to the inveftigation of the thing fought; and demon-] 
Jlration fkilfully colleds the propofition from the conceffions. But 1 
the epilogue, or conclufion, is again converted to the propofition, by- 
confirming that which is exhibited. And fo many, indeed, are all 
the parts of problems and theorems ; but proportion, demonjlration* 
and conclufion , are efpecially neceflary, and exift in all ; for it is re- 
quifite that the thing fought for fhould be previoufly known, and that 
this fhould be (hewn by proper mediums, and that what is exhibited 
fhould be concluded ; and it is not poffible that any one of thefe three 
can be wanting; but the reft are, indeed, received in many places; 
but in many, becaufe they produce no utility, are omitted. For dc-, 
termination and expojition are not found in the problem, which fays, 
to confiruSl an ifofceles triangle, which will have each of the angles at the 
bafe double of the other ; but conJlru£lion has frequently no fubfiftence 
in many theorems, the demonftration being fufficient to exhibit the 
thing propofed from the data, without any addition. When, there- 
fore, fhall we fay that expojition fails, when no datum is given in a 
propofition? Becaufe, though propofition^ for the moft part, is di- 
vided into datum, and the thing fought for ^ yet this is not always the 
cafe; but fometimes the thing fought for ', alone affirms that which 
it is requifite to know or effeft, as in the aforefaid problem ; for it 
does not previoufly fay from what datum it is requifite to conftrudt 
an ifofceles triangle, which fhall have each of the angles at the bafe, 
double of the remaining one ; but that it is required to effefl: this. 
And here, indeed, the admiffion of the propofition takes place from 
things previoufly known ; for we muft know the meaning of the 
terms ijbfceles, equal and double (fince this, as Ariftotle obferves, is 

the 
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the property of all ratiQcinative difcipline*), yet nothing is fubje&ed' 
to us as in other problems, as in that which fays, to lifeft a given ter- 
minated right line. For here the right line is given, but we are or- 
dered to divide it into two parts ; and the datum is feparately deter- 
mined from the objc& of enquiry. When, therefore, a propofition 
has both of thefe, then alfo determination and expojition are found ; 
but when the datum is deficient, thefe alfo fail, fmce expojition and 
determination belong to the datum : for this will be the fame with the 
propofition. Indeed, what elfe do we fay, when determining in the 
aforefaid problem, unlefs that it is requifite to find an ifofceles of this 
kind ? But fuch was the propofition : if then the propofition has 
neither this datum, nor thing fought, expojition will, indeed, be filent, 
becaufe there is no datum ; but determination will be negle&ed, left 
it fhould become the fame with the propofition : but you may find- 
many other problems of this kind, efpecially in arithmetic, and in 
the tenth book of thefe Elements, as, tojinda medium comprehending 
two right lines commenjurable in power, and every thing of this kind. 

But every datum may be given in thefe four modes, either in po- 
ftion % or proportion^ in magnitude or form; for a point, indeed, i$ 
given in pofition only, but a line and the reft in all the four. Thus, 
when we fay, to bifeSl a given reftilineal angle % we declare the fpecies 
of the angle given, as that it is right lined, left we fhould alfo feek 
to bife& a curvilinear angle by the fame methods. But when we fay, 
from the greater of two unequal right lines, to cut off a part equal to the 
/eft, the lines are given in magnitude ; for the lefs and the more,* 
finite and infinite, are the proper predications of magnitude. But 
when we fay, that if four magnitudes are proportional, they Jhall be 
alfo alternately proportional, the fame proportion is given in the four 
magnitudes: but when it is requifite, from a given point to place a 
right line equal to a given right line 9 then the point is given in po- 
fition. From whence, fince pofition may be various, conftruftion 
alfo receives variety ; for the point is given either without the right 
line, or in the right line, and in the extremity, or without the ex- 

• See Sc&ion fccond, of the Diflertation, in Vol. I. of this work. 

tremity 
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tremity of the right line. Since, therefore, a datum has a four-fold 
acceptation, it is manifeft, that expofition alfo is four-fold; but 
fometimes it conne&s two or three modes. Again, we find that de- 
monftration fometimes poflefles things proper to demonftration, ex- 
hibiting the thing fought for from mediate definitions ; for this is the 
perfe&ion of demonftration, but that fometimes it argues from certain 
(igns. And it ought not to be concealed, that geometrical difcourfes 
have every where that which is neceflary, on account of the fubjedt 
matter, but are not every where perfe&ed by demonstrative methods* 
For when, becaufe the external angle of a triangle is equal to the two 
internal and oppojite ones* it is (hewn, that the three internal angles of 
the triangle are equal to two right* how is this demonftration from the 
caufe ? And is not a fign the medium in this cafe ? For the external 
angle not yet exifting, fince the internal angles exift, they are equal 
to two right, fince it is a triangle, though the fide is not produced ; 
but when, by a defcription of circles, the triangle, which is confti- 
tuted, is (hewn to be equilateral, the apprehenfion takes place from 
the caufe. For we fay, that the fimilitude and equality of the cir- 
cles is the caufe of the triangles equality with refpeft to its fides. 

But geometrical difcourfes are likewife accuftomed to make the con* 
clufion, in a certain refpedt, two-fold. And this, when they ex- 
hibit things agreeable to the data, and reafon univerfally, recurring 
from a particular conclusion to that which is univerfal ; for when they 
do not ufe the property of the fubjefts, but placing the data before 
our eyes, defcribe an angle or right line, they think that which is 
concluded in this, is to be concluded in every thing fimilar : they 
pafs on therefore to univerfal % left we fhould think that the con clufion 
is particular. But their tranfition iseffe&ed in the beft manner, fince 
they employ, in demonftration, the things placed, not confidered as 
fuch, but confidered as fimilar to others : for it is not becaufe fuch a 
particular angle is propofed that they effect a bipartite fe&ion,' but 
becaufe it is re&ilineal only. But quantity* is indeed, proper to tht 
propofed angle ; but re&ilineal is common to all right lines : let then 
the given angle be a right one. If therefore, we receive re&itude ia 
the demonftration, we cannot pafs to every fpecies of right lines ; but 

if 
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if we do not fubjoin its re&itude, or being right angled, but alone 
confider its being re&ilineal, the difcourfe may be adapted to all right 
lined angles ; and all that we have previoufly obferved we may con- 
template in this firft problem. For that it is a problem, is evident, 
fince it commands us to conftrudt an equilateral triangle : but propor- 
tion in this, confifts from a datum and thing fought. For a terminated 
right line is given, but' it is enquired how an equilateral triangle may 
be conftru&ed upon it, and the datum indeed precede^ but the thing 
fought follows; fo that we may fay, by conjoining the two, if there 
be a terminated right line, it is pojjible to conJiruSl upon it an equilateral 
triangle ; for a triangle cannot be conftruded without the exiftence of 
a right line, fince it is comprehended by right lines ; nor upon an un- 
limited line, for an angle cannot be conftru&ed unlefs it is made on 
one point, but in an infinite line there can be no extremity or bound- 
ing point. But after propofition, expofition follows, as, let there be 
given a terminated right line. And here we may fee that expofition 
alone pronounces the datum* but by no means fubjoin s the thing 
fought ; but after this we (hall find determination : it is required upon 
the given terminated right line to conJlruSl an equilateral triangle ; and 
here we may obferve that determination is in a certain refped, the 
caufe of attention, for it maizes us more attentive to the demonftra- 
tion, by pronouncing the thing fought, as expofition caufes us to be 
more docile, by placing the datum before our eye3. Again, after de- 
termination, conJlruStion follows, from one extremity of the right line, 
as a centre, but with the remainder as an interval, let a circle be de- 
fcribed. And again, with the other extremity, as a centra, and with 
the fame interval, let a circle be defcribed; and from the common point 
ofthefeSlions of the circles, to the extremities of the right line, let right 
lines be continued. And here we may obferve, that Petitions are ufed 
in the conftru&ion, this for one, from every point to every point, to 
draw a right line; and alfo this, with every centre and interval 
to defcribe a circle; for univerfally Petitions are the fources of 
utility to conjlruftions, but Axioms to demonfirations ; demonjlration 
therefore follows, becaufe, then each extremity of the given right line is 
(he centre of the circle furrounding it, the right line which reaches to the 

common 
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common feSlion is equal to the given right line ; hence, becaufe the other 
extremity of the right line is the centre of its containing circle, the right 
line reaching to the common feSlion of the circles, is alfo equal to the given 
line. And the admonition of thefe, is derived from the definition of 
the circle, which fays, that all lines from the centre to the circumference 
are equal. Each of thefe lines, therefore, is equal to the fame ; but 
things equal to the fame, are equal among tbemf elves, by the fir ft axiom* 
The three right lines, therefore, are mutually equal ; hence, upon 
this given right line an equilateral triangle is conflru&ed; and this, in- 
deed, is the firft cor.clufion which follows the expofition. But after 
this, that univerfal one, upon a given right line, therefore an equilateral 
triangle is conJlruSteJ : for whether you make the line double of the 
ane now propofed, or triple ; or receive any one greater or lefs, the 
fame conftru&ions and demonftrations will accord But to thefe he 
adds the particle which was required to be done, fhewing from hence, 
that the conclufion is problematical ; for in theorems, he adds the 
particle which was required to be jhewn ; the former announcing the 
production of Ibmething, but this the oftenfion and invention of a 
thing required. He therefore fubjoins this to the conciufions, for the 
purpofe of (hewing that every part of the propofition is accomplifhed 
by this means, uniting the end with tfce beginning, and imitating in- 
"tellefl: convolved, and again returning to its* principle. But he does 
not always ad .1 the fame, but fometrmes the particle which was re- 
quired to be done, and fometimes the particle which was required to be 
Jhewn, on account of the difference between problems and theorems :. 
and thus, in this one problem, we have exercifed and made perfpicu- 
ous all this variety of confidcrations. But the reader ought to make 
a fimilar enquiry in the reft ; inveftigating what proportions receive 
thefe leading properties, and in what they are omitted. Likewife in 
how many ways a datum is given, and from what principles we re- 
ceive either conftru&ions or demonftrations ; for a perfpicacious con- 
templation of thefe affords no fmall exercife and meditation of geo- 
metrical difcourfes. 

But here it is ncceflary that we fhould briefly determine the nature 
of ajjivnption^ cafe, corollary ', itijtance, {tvfu<n$) and induction. They 

fay 
6 
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fay therefore that ajfumption is often predicated of every propofition 
aflumed in the conftruftion of another propofition, affirming at 
the fame- time that the demonftration of fuch a propofition is com* 
pofed from fo many affumptions. But ajfumption^ properly confidered 
by thofe who are converfant in geometry, is a* propofition indi- 
gent of credibility ; for when either in conftru£tion or demonftration 
we a flu me any thing which has not been exhibited, but requires a reafon 
for its admiflion, then that which is aflumed, as of itfelf ambiguous, 
being confidered as worthy of enquiry, we call an ajfumption ; and 
thi6 differs from Petition and Axiom, becaufe it is demonftrable, but 
they are aflumed without demonftration, for the purpofe of giving 
credibility to others* But the beft aid in the invention of affumptions, 
is an aptitude of cogitation ; for we may fee many naturally acute in 
fcliitions, and difcovering them without any method, as was the cafe 
with our CratiftUs, who was adapted to the in ve (ligation of a thing 
fought from the fir ft and (horteft methods poflible ; and had a na* 
tural promptitude for invention ; but there are neverthelefs certain 
mod excellent methods delivered, one which reduces the thing fought, 
by refolution to its explored principle, which, as they fay, Plato de- 
livered to Leodamas, and from which he is reported to have been the 
inventor of many things in geometry : but the fecond is that which 
has a power of divifion ; becaufe it diftributes the propofed genus into 
articles, but affords an occafion of demonftration, by an ablation of 
other things from the propofed conftru&ion. And this likewife i* 
praifed by Plato, as that which affords afliftance to all fciences ; but 
the third is that which by a deduction to an impoflibility, does not of. 
itfelf (hew the thing fought, but confutes its oppofite, and difcovers. 
the truth by accident; and thus far is the contemplation of. ajfumption . 
extended; But cafe enunciates different modes of conitru&ion, and 
the mutation of pofition, points, or lines, fuperficies, or folids be* 
ing tranfpofed ; and in fine, ail its variety is beheld about defcription : 
hence, it is alfo called cafe, becaufe it is the tranfpofition of conftruc- 
tion. Again, Corollary is affirmed, indeed, of certain problems, as 
the Corollaries which are afcribed to Euclid ; but Corollary is properly 
predicated, when, from the things demonftrated, a certain unexpetfed; 
theorem appears, which on this account they have denominated Co- 
Voj.. II. E roUury,, 
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Tollary, as a certain gain, exceeding the intention of demonstrative fa- 
ience ; but inflance impedes the whole paflage of the difcourfe, either 
•oppofing the conftru&ion or thedemonftration : and here it is not ne- 
ceflary, that as he who propofes a cafe, ought to fhew the proportion 
true; fo he who propofes an injlance : but it is requifite to deftroy the 
injtance^ and convidt Us emj Joyer of falfehpod. Laftly, indu&ion is a 
tranfition from one problem or theorem to another, which being 
known or compared, the thing prppofed is alfe perfpicuous. For ex- 
ample: when the duplication of the cube is inveftigated, geometri- 
cians transfer the queftion into another to which this is confequent, 
i. e. the invention of two mean prop rtionalp, and afterwards they en- 
quire how between two given right lines two means may be found. 
But Hippocrates Chius is reported to have been the firft inventor of 
geometrical induction ; who alfo made a quadrangle equal to a lunula, 
and invented many other things in geometry, and excelled all in his 
ingenuity refpedting appellations ; and thus much for thefe. 

But let us return to the prppofed problem : that an equilateral tri- 
angle, therefore, is the beft among trian-les, and is particularly al- 
lied to a circle, having all lines from the centre to the circumference 
equal, and one fimple line for its external bound, is manifeft to every 
one ; but the partial comprehenfion of two circles in this problem, 
feems to exhibit in images how things which depart from principles, 
receive from them perfe&ion, identity, and equality. For after this 
manner, things moving in a right line, roll round in a circle, on ac- 
count of continual generation ; and fouls themfelves, fince they are 
indued with tranfitive intelle&ions, refemble by reftitutions and cir- 
cumvolutions, the liable energy of intelledt. The zoogonic or vivific 
fountain of fouls too, is faid to be contained by two intellects. If, 
therefore, a circle is an image of the effence of intellect, but a tri- 
angle of the firft foul, on account of the equality and fimilitude of 
angles ind fides ; this is very properly exhibited by circles, fince an 
equilateral triangle is included in their comprehenfion. But if alfo 
every foul proceeds from iptelleft, and to this finally returns and par- 
ticipates intelled in a two-fold refpedt ; on this account alfo it will be 
proper that a triangle, fince it is the fymbol of the triple effence of 
i fouls, 
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fouls, (hould receive its origin comprehended by two circtea. But 
fpeculations of this # kind, as from bright images in the mirror of 
pbantafy, recall into our memory the nature df things. And here, 
becaufe fome object to the conftitution of an equilateral triangle^ 
thinking by this means to overthrow the whole of geometry, let us 
briefly anfwer and confute them* Zeno then, whom we have men- 
tioned before, fays, that if any one admits the principles of geometry, 
yet he will not obtain from common conferit, things confequent ti> 
the principles, while this is not admitted, that there are not the faifaie 
fegments of two right lines : for unlefs this is given an equilateral tri- 
angle cannot be conftrudted. For Jet there be (fays he) a right line 
a b f upon which an equilateral triangle is to be conftru&ed. 

c 




But let circles be defcribed, and from their common fe&ibn let the 
right lines c e a> c e b, be extended, hiving the common fegment c el 
It will therefore happen, that the lines extended from the common 
fe&ion, will be equal to the given line a b, and yet the fides of the 
triangle will not be alfo equal, but two will be lefs than the remainder, 
that is, than a b. And fo this not being conftituted, neither can the 
reft be conftrufted. Can then (fays Zeno) the reft follow, though the 
principles are given, unlefs this alfo is previoufly received, that there 
are no common fegments either of circles or of right lines ? Againfi 
this objection then, we muft affirm in the firft place, that it was in a 
certain refpeft previoufly underftood, that two right lines have no 
common fegment. For the definition of a right line comprehends 
this property, fince that is a right line which is equally Jituated between 
its bounding points ; and the equality of the interval between the 
points to the right line, caufes that which joins the points to be one, 
and the (horteft lipe j fo that if any one adapts it to another line, 

E 2. accord- 
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according to one of its parts, it muft alfo agree with the line accord- 
ing to its remaining part; for fince it is conftituted in its extremities, 
becaufe it is the (horteft line, it is neceffary that the whole fhould 
fall on the whole. But again, this was manifeftly received in the Pe- 
titions : for the Petition which fays, that a terminated right line may 
be produced Jlraigbt forwards, perfpicuoufiy fliews that the produced 
line ought to be one, and produced by one motion ; but if any one 
is defirous to receive a demon ft ration of this aflumption, let, if pof- 
Hble, a b be the common fegment of a c and a d, and with the cen- 




tre b 9 and interval b d, let the circle a c d be defcribed ; becaufe there- 
fore the right line a b c, is drawn through the centre, afc is a fe- 
micircle ; and becaufe the right line a b d likewife is drawn through 
the centre, aed is a femicircle. The femicircles, therefore, afc, 
a e d t are equal to each other, which is impoffible. But againft this 
demonftration Zeno will perhaps fay, that it is likewife requifite to 
demonftrate that the diameter bife&s the circle, becaufe weprevioufly 
aflfume that there is not a common fegment of two circumferences. 
Thus too we take for granted, that one circumference coincides with 
another, or if it does not coincide, that it either falls externally or in- 
ternally. But nothing hinders (he will fay) that the whole may not 
coincide with the whole, but according to fame part. But to this 
Pdflidonius rightly anfwers, wbo laughs at the acute Epicurean, as 
if confeious that though the circumferences do not coincide according 
to a part, yet the demonftration will fucceed 5 for according to that 
part in which they do not coincide, the one will fall within, and the 
other without, and the fame abfurdities will follow when right lines 
.are extended from the centre to the external circumference ; for thofe 

from 
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from the centre will l^e equal, as well the greater which is drawn to 
the external, as the lefs which is extended to the internal circle : 
either therefore the whole will coincide with the whole, and they will 
be equal ; or coinciding according to a part, it will alternately vary 
according to the remainder, or no part will coincide with no part ; 
and in this cafe it either falls within or without : but of this, enough. 
But Zeno alfo condemns the following demonftration of this particu- 
lar : Let a b be the common fegment of two right lines a c % a J, and 
let b e be ere&ed at right angles to a f, the angle e be, therefore, is a 




right one. Hence, if the angle eb dis alfo right, they fhall be equal, 
which is impoflible ; but if not, let bf be ere&ed at right angles to 
a d. The angle fb a, therefore, is right; but the angle e b a was 
alfo right ; and they are therefore mutually equal, which is impoflible. 
This is the demonftration which Zeno oppofes, as afluming that 
which is to be exhibited afterwards ; I mean from a given point to 
raife a right line, at right angles, to a given right line. However, 
Poffidonius obferves, that indeed, a demonftration of this kind is 
never to be introduced into elementary inftitutions 5 but that Zeno 
calumniates Geometricians ufing their own as a flagitious demonftra- 
tion ; though there is fome reafon in their condud. For there are 
right lines exifting at right angles jfince any two right lines are ca- 
pable of forming a right angle ; and this is previoufly aflumed in 
our definition of a right angle. For we#Ione conftitute a right angle 
from fuch an inclination ; and it may perhaps be this which we have 
created. Indeed, Epicurus himfelf, and all other philofophess admit, 

that 
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that not only many things poffibk may he fuppofed, but like wife 
many of an impofTible matter,. for the purpofe of contemplating fome r 
thing confequent; and thus much concerning an equilateral triangle. 
But it is requifite toconftrud other triangles, and in the firft place 
an ifofceles. Let a b y therefore, be a. right line, upon which it is re- 




quired to conflrud an ifofceles triangle. Defcribe circles as in the 
conftru&ion of an equilateral triangle, and produce the line a b on 
each fide to the points c d ; the line c b % therefore, is equal to a d+ 
Again, with the centre b % and interval c b^ let the circle c e be de- 
fcribed ; and with the centre a % and the interval da, the circle de; 
and from the point e, in which the circles interfe£t each other, to the 
points* and b 7 let the lines ea % eb 9 be extended. Becaufe therefore, 
e a is equal to a d\ but e b to b c 9 and a d is equal to b c, e a will alfo 
be equal to e b 9 but they are alfo greater than a b. The triangle 
a b e> therefore, is ifofceles, which it was required to conftitute. But 
let it be ordered to conftruft a fcalene triangle upon the given right 
line a b. Defcribe circles with centres and intervals, as before, and 

let 
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let there be taken in the circumference' of the circle, whofe centre is 
rf, the pointy and let the right line tf / be extended and produced to 
the point g j and likewife let the right line g b be extended. Becaufe, 
therefore, a is a centre, a J is equal to a d ; and hence, a g is greater 
than a d, that is, ih&ngb. Eut b alio is a centre, g b 9 therefore, is 
•equal to c b ; and hence, g b is greater than b a : but g a is greater 
than g b ; the three lines therefore g b, b a, a g, are unequal j and 
hence, the triangle a b g is fcalene. Hence too, three triangles are 
conftruded ; but thefe things are commonly known : however, thia 
is beautiful in thefe triangles, that the equilateral exifting on all fides 
equal, is conftruded by one mode alone; but the ifofceles, endued 
with equality in two (ides only, has a two- fold conftrudion : for the 
given right line is either lefs than both the equal ones (according to 
our prefent conftrudion), or it is greater than both ; but the fcalene 
being unequal in all its fides, receives a triple conftrudion ; for the 
given right line is either the greateft of the three, or the lead j or 
greater than the one, and lefs than the other ; and indeed, it is pro- 
per to be exercifed in each fuppofition, either by enlarging or contract- 
ing ; but to us, what is already delivered, is fufficient. Let us now 
contemplate problems univerfally, fome of which are produced lim- 
ply, but others manifoldly, and others according to infinite modes. 
But (as Amphinomus obferves) thofe which are fimply conftruded are* 
ordinate : but thofe which receive a manifold compofition, and are. 
conftruded according to number, are middle ; and thofe which are 
varied in infinite ways, are inordinate* The manner, therefore, in 
which problems are conftruded, fimply or manifoldly, becomes ma~ 
nifeft in the preceding triangles ; for the equilateral is conftitutecl 
(imply; but of the other two, the one receives a two-fold, and the 
other a triple conftrudion. But problems of the following kind, may 
take place in infinite modes ; I mean to divide a given right line in 
three proportional parts i for if it be divided in a duple ratio, and the 
deficient quadrangular form, refulting from the lefs, be applied to thp 
greater, it will be divided into three equal parts; but if the greater; 
fegment be more than double of the lefs, as for inftance, triple, and; 
a deficient quadrangular form, equal to that which refults from the 

lefs, 
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lefs, be applied to the greater, the line will be divided into three un- 
equal parts. Becaufe, therefore it maybe divided into two parts, in infi- 
nite ways, the greater of which is either double or triple, (for multi- 
plex proportion proceeds in infinitum), hence, it may be divided into 
three parts, according to infinite variations. 

But it is requifite to know, that problem alfo is manifoldly predi- 
cated ; for whatever is propofed may be called a problem, whether it 
is propofed for the fake of learning or operating. But in mathema- 
tical difuplines, that is properly called a problem, which is propofed 
for the purpofe of contemplative energy. Since that which is per- 
formed in thefe, has contemplation for its end ; and often, indeed, 
certain things, impoffible to be executed, are called problems : but 
more properly that which is poffible to be done, and neither exceeds, 
nor is deficient, is allotted an appellation of this kind ; and the problem 
exceeds^ which fays, to conJlruSl an equilateral triangle , having its verti- 
cal angle two thirds of one right ; for this is fuperfluous, and is added 
in vain : fince it is a property inherent in every equilateral triangle* 
But of thofe which exceed, whatever are redundant with incongruous 
and non-exiftent fymptoms, are called impojjibles : but whatever are 
redundant with accidents, are called greater problems. But a defettfae 
problem (which is alfo called a lefs problem) is that which requires 
fome addition, that it may be reduced from inordination into order 
and fcientific bound, as if any one fhould fay, to confiitute an ifofceks 
triangle : for this is mutilated and indeterminate, and requires fome 
one who may fubjoin, what kind of an ifofceles triangle, whether 
that which has its bafe greater than either of the equal fides ; or that 
which has it lefs. Likewife, whether that which has the vertical 
angle double of each at the bafe, as a fern iquadr angle; or that which 
has each of the angles at the bafe double of the vertical angle ; or that 
which poflefles thefe angles according to fome other proportion^ as 
triple or quadruple : for it is poffible that it may be varied in infinite 
modes. From hence, therefore, it is manifeft, that fuch thingsas 
are properly denominated problems, ought to avoid indetermination, 
and not to be of the number of things capable of infinite variation ; 
though fuch as thefe are alfo called problems, through an equivocation 

of 
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of the word problem. The firft problem, therefore, of thefe ele- 
ments, excels the reft \A the manner we have explained ; for it neither 
exceeds, nor is deficient ; it is neither conftru&ed in a variety, nor ac- 
cording to infinite modes ; and fuch ought to be the conditions of that 
which is to be the element of the reft. 

PROPOSITION II. Problem II. 

To a given point to jplace a right line equal to a given 

right line. 

Of problems, as well as of theorems, fome are without cafe, but 
others pofTefs a multitude of cafes. Whatever, therefore, have the 
fame power acceding to many defcriptions, and when their pofitions 
are changed, preferve the fame mode of demonftration, thefe are fai<f 
to have cafe ; but fuch as proceed according to one pofition only, and 
one conftruttion, are without cafe; for fimply, cafe y appears about 
the conftru&ion both of theorems and problems. The fecond prob- 
lem, therefore, has many cafes ; but a point is given in it in pofition^ 
fince it can only be given in this manner ; but a right line, both in 
form and pofition, (for it is not fimply line % but of fuch a kind.) For 
it is here enquired, bow to a given point to place a right line equal to 
a given right line. But it is manifeft that the point is entirely in the 
fubje£t plane, in which the right line exifts, and not in one more 
elevated. For in all problems and theorems refpe&ing planes, we 
muft conceive that one plane is fubje&ed. But if any one fhould doubt 
how a line is to be placed equal to a given right line, for what if the 
given line be infinite ? Since the prefent datum pertains both to finite 
and infinite : for every datum fignities that which is propofed and 
fuppofed by us for the fake of inveftigation. But this Euclid himfelf 
declares, fometimes, faying, upon a given terminated right line to con- 
JiruSi an equilateral triatjgle ; but at other times, upon a given infinite 
right line to let fall a perpendicular. In anfwer then to this doubt, we 
muft fay, that when he orders us to place the line equal to a given 
Vou LL F eight 
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right line, at a given point, he fufficiehtly evitices that the giver* 
line is finite j for every thing placed at a poirit, is terminated accord- 
ing to that point. Hence, the line equal to that which is given, tnuft 
have a much prior termination. At the fame time, therefore, in which 
he fays, to a given point, he terminates both the given right litte, and 
its equal which is inveftigated. 

But that the cafes of the prefent problem are formed from the va~ 
rious pofition of a point, is manifeft. For the given point is either 
placed external to, or in the given right line ; and if in it, it will 
either be one of its extremities, or it will be fituated within the ex- 
tremes ; and if external, it will either have a lateral pofition, fo that 
a line, drawn from it to the extremity of the given line will form aa 
angle, or a dircdt pofition; fo that if the line were produced, it would 
coincide with the external point. But the geometrician, indeed, con— 
iiders the point as external, and receives it according to a lateral poli- 
tion ; however, for the lake of exercife, all the politions arc to be 
aflumed, the more difficult of which we fhall exhibit. For let there 
be given a right line a b % and a given point c, which lies between its* 
extremes., and let there be conftituted according to the do&rine of 
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the elements, an equilateral triangle upon the right line a c, and let 
dc, da, be produced ; then, with the centre a, and the interval a b, 
let the circle b e be defcribed. And again, with the centre d, but 
with the interval dc, let the circle df be defigned. Becaufe, therefore, 
a is the centre, b a is equal to ae; and hence, d e is equal to dj\ the 
the parts of which, da, dc, are equal : for the triangle dac wqs 
fcltablifhed as equilateral. The remainder, therefore, a e y is equal to 
cf; but a e, as it was fhewn, is equal to a b, and hence, cfis equal 
to a b. To a given point, therefore, c y a right line cf is placed 
equal to a b. With refpcft to the pofition of the point then, fo many 
cafes arife. But there are many more with refpedl to the conft ituticn 
of the equilateral triangle, the extenfion of its fides, and the de fcrip- 
tion of circles. For let there be affumed, as in this element, a point a 9 
and a right line b c % but let b a be extended. The equilateral triangle, 




therefore, will not be conftituted on ba, with its vertex above (be- 
caufe there is no place for it), but beneath ; let it, therefore, be a db ; 
a d % therefore, is either equal to b c, or greater or lefs. If then it be 
equal that which was required is performed. -But if 4eis with the 

F 2 centre 
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right line, at a given point, he fuflfcietttiy 
line is finite * for evety thifig pfacftf at & p 
ing to that point. Hence, the linff ftpis' 
fcave a much prior teriiiiriati&Hi At th< 
he &Y* t(? a giwn point, he ternlinp 
Its equal vehich is inveftigated. 
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jv ikinibeth The line d b, therefore, ffiall cut the circle e c. 

\?m\u willi the centre //, and interval de 9 let the circle eg be de* 

itufol. Invaiife therefore, d is the centre of the circle g e, gd is 

lM | w «/<-. But «/* wa8 alfo cc l ual tod 6; the remainder; therefore, 

^ . in n|ual to the remainder ^ *. But ^ ^ is equal to £ r, for both pro- 

vrVil from the centre. Hence, *#is equal to bc\ and it is placed 

«t the point //, as was required to be clone. And though there are 

mini v oilier cafes, the defcription of the above is fufficient for our 

indent pin |vj/c. J ; or from thefe it is poflible for the more curious to 

caciuic thcmiilvcs in the reft. Hut formerly fome deftroying the 

conftruc- 
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conftru&ion and variety of this problem, reafoned thus. Let a be a 
given point, but b e a given right line, and with the centre a, but 




with an interval equal to b e, let a circle de be defcribed. Then let 
a certain right line a d be extended from the point a to the circum- 
ference ; and this fhiall be equal to be: for the magnitude of the 
line from the centre, was equal to that of b e : and fo that is done 
which was required. But he who thus reafons, begs % in the very be- 
ginning. For when he fays with the centre a y but interval b e defcribe 
a. circle e d, he receives, in a certain manner, a line equal to b e, 
placed at the extremity a ; and preferving the Petition, he makes one 
extremity of the interval a centre, but with the other defcribes a cir-* 
cle : however, in this cafe, the centre is in one place, but the interval 
in another. We by no means, therefore, .approve this method of de- 
monftration. 

PROPOSITION III. Problem III. 

Two unequal right lines being given, .from the greater to 

cut off a part equal to the lefs. 

This third problem, likewife, has a variety of cafes. For the given: 
unequal right lines are either mutually dirt ant from each other, as 
with the inftitutor of the elements, or they are united according to 

one . 
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one extreme ; or the one cuts the other according to one of its extre- 
mities, and this in a two fold manner. For either the greater cqts 
the lefs, or the lefs the greater. But if they are united according to 
-one extreme, the demonftration is m^nifeft. For employing the com- 
mon extremity as a centre, and the lefler of the lines for an interval, you 
will defcribe acirele, and cut off from the greater, a part equal to the 
lefs; finceas ipuch as the circle, intercepts within itfelf, will be equal 
to the lefs. put if the one cutp the other according to its extreme, 
either the greater will cut the greater, or the contrary. And if they 
mutually cut each other, they yill either be mutually cut into equal 
parts, or info unequal ; or the^one will be cut into equal, and the 
other into unequal parts, and this in a two-fold refpeft. For all thei'e 
prefent us wi$h an admirable variety of exercife, fome of which, out 
•of a many, we (hall exhibit. Let there be given the unequal right 




lines a by c d, the greater of which is c </, and let it cut a b in one of 
its extremities c ; then with the centre a 9 but interval a b, let a circle 
bf be defcribed, and let an equilateral triangle a e c be conftrutted 
upon ac % and produce e a % e c. Again, with the centre e, but inter- 
val ef f let the circle gfbe defcribed ; and with the centre c % and in- 
terval cg % the circle gl. Becaufe therefore, ef\% equal to eg (for the 
centre ia e) of which e a is equal to e c, the remainder aj\ (hall he 

equal 
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equal to the remainder eg. But a /to like wife equal to a b\ for the 
centre is a . Hence, c g will be equal to a b % and this is equal to c /, 
for the centre is the point c : a b, therefore, is equal to c /, which 
was required to be done. 

But let c d be lefs than a b 9 and let it cut a b according to its extre- 
mity c i either, therefore, it will cut it in the middle, or not in the 




I 



middle. Let it in the firft place cut it in the middle $ cd f therefore* 
is either the half of a b, and a c is equal to c d, or it is lefs than half. 
And in this cafe with the centre c y and interval c d> defcribe a circle, 
and you will cut off from a b apart equal to c d: Or it is greater than 
half j and then at the point a % placing a J] equal to c d y and defcribing 




a cir- 
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a circle with the centre *, and interval af f you will cut off from a b 
a part equal to af^ that is toed. But if c d does not cut a b in the 
middle, c dQidW either be its half, or greater than the half, or lefs. l£ 
therefore c di$ the half, or lefs than the half of a b y employing c as a 
> centre, arid c das an 1 interval, you will cut off from ab> a part equal 




'to e d $ as was required to be done. But \fcdis greater than the 
half, again at the point a* placing a f equal to c */, you will accom- 
pli(h the fame. For with the centre a, but interval af^ you will de- 
scribe a circle, cutting off from* b a line equal to af> that is, to c <L 



I 




* See ike thud Jfure of-thit problem. 
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But if they mutually interfea, as c d % a b, then with the centre £, but 
interval b a, defcribe the circle af, and let b c be extended to the point 
f. Becaufe therefore, bf % c d y are the two unequal right lines, and 
c</cuts bf % according to its extremity, it is poflible from c d\o make 
a line equal to b f\ for this has been (hewn in the firft cafe of this 
problem. It is therefore poflible, that a line equal to a b may be cut 
off from c d ; for a b and bfaxt mutually equal. Having, therefore, 
received thefe cafes from divifion, we have endeavoured to exhibit 
their variety. But the demonftration of the elementary inftitutor is 
admirable, fince it accords with all the preceding conftru&ions. And 
it is poflible, in every pofition, at the extremity of the greater, tb 
place a line equal to the lefs, and ufing the fame extreme as a centre; 
and placing the interval to defcribe a circle, which (hall cut off from 
the greater, a line eqnal to the lefs, whether they mutually interfedt, 
or one cuts the other, or they are conftituted in a ft ill different 
pofition. 

PROPOSITION IV. Theorem I. 

If two triangles have two fides equal each to each ; and have 

likewife the angles equal; which are comprehended by 

the equal fides ; then they fhall have their bafes equal ; 

and the two triangles fhall be equal ; and the remaining 

angles oppofite to the equal fides fhall be equal. 

This is the firft theorem in the inftitution of the elements, for all 
thofe which preceded were problems/ The firft, indeed, treating 
concerning the origin of triangles : but the fecond and third propoling 
to procure one right line equal to another. And of thefe the one pro- 
duced an equal from an unequal line, but the other difcovered an 
equal line by an ablation from one unequal. Since, therefore, equaluy, 
which is the firft fymptom in quantity, is to be conftruded by us in 
a triangle and right line, it is delivered in the following theorem. 
For how can he who has not previoufly conftru&ed triangles, and pro- 
cured their origin, be learned in their eflential accidents, and in the 
equality of angles and fides which they contain ? How can he receive 
fides equal to fides, and right lines to other right lines, who has 
Vol. II. G neither 
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neither problematically investigated thefe, nor fabricated the inven- 
tion of equal right lines ? For if he fhould fay it may happen before 
they are fabricated, that if two triangles have this for ^jympt6m % they 
{ball like wife have this particular fymptom\ would it not, in this 
cafe, be eafy to object to him, that we by no means know whether a 
triangle can be conftr tided ? And fhould it be afterwards inferred, 
that if there are two triangles, they may have two fides equal to two 
fides, may we not alfo doubt this, whether it is pofCble that right 
lines may be mutually equal ? And this particularly in geometrical 
forms, in which inequality not entirely exifting, equality is likewifc" 
inherent. vFor we mull learn that the cornicular is always unequal to 
an acute angle, and the fame is true of the femicircular angle, and the 
tranfition from the greater to the lefs does not entirely take place 
through that which is equal. * The mflitutor of the elements, there- 
fore, firft of all removing thefe obje&ions, delivers alfo the cooftruc- 
tion of triangles (for it is common to three forms) and the origin or 
equal right lines, in a two-fold order. For he produces the one, not 
yet exifting : but he acquires the other by an ablation from an un- 
equal line. But after thefe he very properly fubjoins the theorem, T>jr 
which it isfhewn how trianghs having two lides equal to two, each 
to each, and the angles comprehended by the equal (ides equal, have 
alfo the bafe equal to the bafe, the area equal to the area, and the re- 
maining angles to the remaining angles. For there are three parti- 
culars exhibited in thefe triangles: but two data. Hence r the equality 
of the two fides is given, or two equal fides (and it is manifeftly grveiv 
in proportion) and the equality of the angle contained by the equal? 
(ides : but three particulars are invefligated, the equality of bafe to 
bafe, of triangle to triangle > and of th e remaining angles. But becaufe 
it is poflible that triangles may have two fides equal to two, and yet 
the theorem not be true, becaufe the one is not equal to the other, but 
both together, on this account he adds in the data* that the fides are 
equal not (imply, but one to the other. For if one of the triangles 
fhould Ktve one of its fides of three units, but the other of four; and 
again, if the fides of the other triangle are refpe&ively two, and five 
units, the angle comprehended by thefe being right, the two fides of the 
one triangle, will, indeed, taken together, be equal to the two 

fides 
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fides of the other, or to fevcn units, yet the two triangles witi 
not be equal. For the area of the one is fix units*, but of the 
other five. And the reafon of this is, becaufe the fides are not equal each 
. to each. Hence, many, not obferving this in the divifion of land, when 
they have received a greater, have thought juft the fame as if they had 
received an equal field ; and this becaufe both the fides containing 
one field, have been together equal to both the fides containing, the 
other field. It is requifite, therefore, to receive the one equal to the 
other, and to mark wherever the inftitutor of the elements fubjoins 
this, becaufe he does not add it without occafion. For difcpurfing oft 
the equality of equal angles, he adds the particle comprehended by equal 
fides, left by fpeaking indeterminately we {hould afllime fome one of 
the angles at the bafes. Befides, when in triangles no fide is previ- 
oufly named, we mud conceive the bafe to be the fide oppofite to our 
fight ; but when two are previoufly received, the remaining fide is ne- 
cefiarily the bafe. Hence, here too, the inftitutor of the elements 
having previoufly afTumed two fides equal to two, calls the remainder 
the bafes of the triangles. But a triangle is then faid to be equal to a 
triangle, when their areas are equal. For it is poffible, that though 
the ambits are equal, yet the areas may be unequal, on account of the 
inequality of angles. But I call the area, the fpace intercepted by the 
fides of the triangle: as alfo I denominate the ambit, the line com- 
pofed from the three triangular fides. Each, therefore, is different, 
and it is requifite, indeed, that befides the equality of the am- 
bits, according to each fide, the angles (hould alfo be equal, if alfo 
area ought to be equal to area. But it happens in certain triangles, 
that though the areas are equal, yet the ambits are unequal ; and that 
the ambits being equal, the areas are unequal. For if there be two 
ifofceles triangles, each of whofe equal fides contains fite units, but 
the bafe of the one is eight, and of the other fix units ; he who is ig- 
norant of geometry, will fay that the greater triangle is that whofe 
bafe contains eight units. For the whole ambit will be eighteen. But 

• This is eafily proved from ihe menfuronon of .1 triangular fpace, which it is well known it 
ohtatnad by multiplying the bafe into half ihe altitude ; and this in the firlt triangle will be 
equal to 3 multiplied by 2 ; and in the fecond, to 2 multiplied by a$=:$. 
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the geometrician will fay, that the area of each triangle contains twelve 
units, and this he will demonftrate, by drawing in each triangle a 
perpendicular from the vertex, and multiplying this with either part 
of the fegments of the bafef. But it happens (as 1 have faid) that 
though the ambits are equal, the fpaces are unequal. Hence, cer- 
tain perfons formerly fraudulently deceived their partners in the di- 
vifion of fields, on account of the equality according to ambit, re- 
ceiving a larger field. But one bafe is faid to be equal to another, 
and one right line to another, when their extremes conjoined make 
the whole coincide with the whole. For every right line, indeed, 
agrees with every right line ; but equal right lines mutually coincide 
according to their extremes. Again* one right-lined angle is faid to 
be equal to another, when one of the comprehending fides of one 
angle being placed upon one of the other, the remaining fide alfo eo- . 
incides with the remainder : hut when one of the remaining fides falls 
external to the other, the greater angle is that whofe fide falls ex- 
ternally j and the lefa whofe fide falls within. For there, indeed, the 
one contains, but in this cafe it is contained. But we mud alTume the 
equality of angles according to the convenience of fides in right lines* 
and in all of the fame fpecies, as in lunulars and fyftroides *, and 

f The quantity of this perpendicular m each triangle may he eafily obtained from the 47th 
proportion of this book ; for in the tirft triangle it wilLbe three units ;. and in the fciond four.. 
Hence, the area of each will be 12 units ; but the ambit of the one will bo 18, and o£ the other 
1 6 units, as is evident in the following figures. 




* That it angles formed from the circumferences of circles cutting of touching each other, 
when they are on both fides concave* 

figures 
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figures on both fides convex ; becaufe, it is poffible that they may be 
equal, and yet the fides not mutually coincide. For a right angle is 
equal to a certain lunular angle, and yet it is not poffible that right 
lines can coincide with circumferences. Befides, this alfo mud be 
previoufly under ftood, that the angles arefaid to fubtend (he oppofite 
fides. For every triangular angle is contained by two fides of the 
triangle, but is fubtended by the remaining fide. Hence, the geo- 
metrician, when he fays that the angles are equal, adds, which are 
oppofite to the equal fides* left we (hould conceive it of no confequence 
whatever angle is received, and {hould think that he denominated any 
other two angles of the triangles equal, but we muft call thofe equal 
which fubtend equal fides. For equal fides mutually fubtend equal 
angles. And fuch are the coafideratrons neceflary to the declaration 
of the prefent theorem. 

But againft the obje&ion of our adverfary * y this mud be previoufly 
affumed, that two right lines cannot comprehend fpace. For this the 
geometrician receives as evident. For if (fays he) the extremes of the 
bafes mutually coincide, the bafes alfo fhall coincide: but if not two- 
right lines, will comprehend fpace. From whence, therefore, is the 
impoffibility of this derived ? Let there then be two right lines com- 
prehending fpace a c b, ad 6, and let them be infinitely produced*. 




* Moft probably Zcno, the Epicurean. The& 
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Then with the centre b 9 and interval a b, let a circle a efbt defer ibed. 
Becaufe, therefore, the line* cbf is a diameter, a cf is the half of 
the circumference. Again, becaufe the line a d b e is a diameter, a r y 
likewife, is one half of the circumference. Hence, a e, and a cf 
are equal to the circumference, which is impoflible. Two right lines 
therefore, cannot comprehend (pace ; which the inftitutor of the ele- 
ments knowing faid, in the firft Petition, from every pointy to every 
point ) to draw a right line, becaufe one right line is always capable of 
uniting two points, but this is impoflible for two right lines to efFeft. 
Many circumferences, indeed, may conjoin two points, both in the 
fame, and in contrary parts : for by this means the extremities of a 
diameter .conjoin two circumferences, but only one right line. But 
it is pofllble that both within and without femicircles, infinite circum- 
ferences conjoining given points may be defcribed. And the reafon 
of this is, becaufe a right line is the lead of lines, having the fame 
extremes. But there is every where one minimum, and this always 
becomes the meafure of the infinity of others. As therefore a right 
line, ft nee it is one, becomes the meafure of the infinity of right-lined 
angles (for by this we difcover their quantity) fo likewife a right line 
procures us the greateft utility in the menfuration of fuch as arc non- 
red i lineal. And thus much may fuffice concerning thefe. 

But that the whole demon (kat ion of the prefent theorem depends 
on common conceptions, riling as it were fpontaneoufly, and emerg- 
ing from the evidence of hypothefes, is manifeft to every one. For 
fince two fides are -equal to two fides, each to each, they will mu- 
tually coincide. But fince the angles contained by the equal fides are 
equal, they alfo {hall mutually coincide. And when angle is placed 
on angle, and fides on fides, foas to touch, in every part, the extre- 
mities of the fides beneath (hall alfo coincide. Hut if thefe, then 
bqfe, (hall agree with bafc. And if three with three, the whole tri- 
angle (hall accord with the whole triangle, and all (hall be equal to 
all. Hence, therefore, equality confidered in things cf the fame 
fpecies* appears to be the caufe of the whole demonilration. For here 
are two axioms endued with a power of containing the whole method 
af the propofed theorem. One, indeed, affirming, that things which 

8 mutual y 
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mutually coincide, are equal ; and this is (imply true, requiring no li- 
mitation, and is employed by the inftitutor of the elements both in 
the bafe, and in the fpace, and in the other angles. For thefe, fays 
he, are equal, becaufe they mutually coincide.' But the other affirm- 
ing that thing s which are equal mutually coincide. This, however, is 
not true in all, but in thefe of a fimilar fpecies. But I call things 
(imilar in fpecies* fuch a& a right line when compared with a right 
line, one circumference with another of the fame circle, and the 
angles comprehended by fimilar lines endued with a fimilar pofition. 
But of thefe, I fay > that fuch as are equal, mutually coincide : fothat 
to (hort, the whole demonftration is of this kind. Thefe equals, 
therefore, are given, viz. two* fides equal to two fides, and the angles 
which they comprehend, and thefe accord among themfelves. But 
if thefe mutually coincide, the bafe alfo fhall agree with the bafe, and 
all coincide with alL And if thefe accord, they are alfo equal. If 
then thefe are equal, it may at the fame time be fhewn that all are 
equal to alt. And this appears to be the firft mode of knowing tri- 
angles on all fides equal And thus much concerning the whole de- 
monftration. 

But Carpus, the mechanift, who, in an aftrolbgical treatife, dif~ 
courfes of problems and theorems, fays, " that they muft not be pafF* 
td over in filence, fince they opportunely prefent themfelves for in- 
veftigation ;" and laftly, entering on their diftin&ion, he. obferves, 
* thai the • problematical genus precedes theorems in order. For in 
problems (lays he) the invention of fubjeds is inveftigated prior to 
fymptoms. Likewife a problematical proportion is funple, and re- 
quires no artificial intelligence* For this commands us to accomplifti 
fomething evident, as to conjlruft an equilateral triangle, ox from two. 
ghen unequal right lines > to cut off from the greater. Oipart equal ta the 
left. For what is there in thefe difficult and obfeure. But he affirms 
that the propofition of a theorem is difficult, and requires the mofl 
accurate power, and a judgment productive of fcience, that it may 
appeal neither to exceed, nor to be deficient from truth:; fuch, indeed, 
a^the prefent, which is the firft of theorems. Add too, that in prob- 
lems, there is one common way invented by refolation, by proceed- 
ing 
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ing according to which, we can happily accompli fti our purpofe. For 
after this manner the more eafy kind of problems are inveftigated. 
But the treatife of theorems is fo very difficult, that even to our time 
(fays he) no one has bfeen able to deliver any common method of 
their invention. Hence, on account of facility alfo, the problema- 
tical genus is more fimple. But thefe being diftinguifhed, it is on 
this account (fays he) that in the elementary inftitution problems pre* 
cede theorems, and from thefe the inftitution of the elements begins ; 
and the firft theorem is in order the fourth, not becaufe the fourth is 
exhibited from the preceding, but becaufe it is neceflary they (hould 
precede as being problems, and this a theorem, though it {hould re- 
quire none of the antecedent proportions for its demonftratioii. For 
the prefent theorem entirely employs common conceptions ; and in a 
certain refpeft receives the fame triangle in a different polition. Since 
coincidence, and its confequent equality poflefs a fenfible and manifeft 
apprehenfion. But fuch being the demonft ration of the firft theorem, 
problems with great propriety precede, becaufe they are univerfally 
allotted the primary place " And perhaps, indeed, problems antecede 
theorems in order ; and particularly among thofe who afcend to con** 
temptation from the arts, which are converfant with fenfible particu- 
lars : but theorems excel problems in dignity of nature. And it ap- 
pears, that all geometry, fo far as it conjoins itfelf with a variety of 
arts, energizes problematically : but fo far as it coheres to the firft 
fcience, it proceeds theorematically from problems to theorems, from 
thingsfecondary to fuch as are firft, and from things which more re- 
gard the atts, to fuch as are endued with a greater power of pro- 
ducing fcience. It is, therefore, vain to accufeGeminus, for affirming 
that theorems are prior to problems. For Carpus affigns a precedency 
to problems, according to order : but Geminus to theorems, according 
to a more perfe& dignity. But of this fourth theorem,, we have al- 
ready obferved, that in a certain rcfpcft it is indigent of the preceding 
problems, in which we learn the origin of triangles, and the invention 
cf equality. But we now add, that fince it is the moft fimple and 
principle of theorems (for it is naturally, as I may fay, exhibited 
from primary conceptions alone), but demonstrates a certain (\mptom 

appear- 
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appearing about triangles, having two fides equal to two, each to each, 
and the two angles equal contained by the equal fides, it is with great 
propriety placed the firft after problems, in which things fubjeft to 
this fymptom, and the data themfelves are con drafted. 

PROPOSIT I ON V. Theorem II. 

The angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are mu- 
tually equal ; and the equal right lines being produced, 
the angles under the bafe fhall be mutually equal. 

Of theorems fome are fwple, but others compofte. I call thofe 
fimple, which, both according to hypothefes and conclufions, are in- 
divifible, poflefling one datum, and one objedl of inveftigation. Thus 
for example, if the inftitutor of the elements had faid, every ifofceles 
triangle has the angles at the bafe equals it would have been a fimple 
theorem. But theorems are compofite, which are compofed from 
many particulars, either having compofite hypothefes, or conclufions 
from a fimple hypothefis, or both. And of thefe, fome are complex, 
but others incomplex. The incomplex are fuch compofites as cannot 
be divided into fimple theorems, as the fourth propofition. For in 
this, both the datum is a compofite, and its confequent, yet it is im- 
poflible that the datum can be divided into things fimple, and become 
theorems. For if a triangle has its fides alone equal, or the angle at 
the vertex, the fame confequences will not enfue. But the complex 
are fuch as may be divided into things fimple, as the theorem which 
fays, triangles and parallelograms of the fame altitude ', have the fame 
proportion as their bafes. For it is poffible to fay by divifion, that tri- 
angles of the fame altitude, have the fame proportion as their bafes, and 
in parallelograms after a fimilar manner. But of all compofites, fome 
are compofed according to the conclufion, being excited from the 
lame hypothefis : but others have their conclufion according to hypo- 
thefes, and infer the fame conclufioi* in all : and others, laftly, are 
compofed both according to the conclufion, and according to hypo- 

H thefes. 
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thefes. Compoftion^ therefore, in the prefent cafe, is according to the 
conclufon^ for there are three particulars concluded in this theorem, 
that tbe bafes are equal \ that the triangles are equal, and that the re- 
making angles^ under the baf^ are equal to the remaining angles. But 
compofition, according to lyypothefis, is found in the common theorem 
of triangles and parallelograms of the fame altitude. And according to 
both, in the theorem that the diameters both of circles and ellipfes^ bifeft 
as 'well tbe fpcces as the lines containing thefpaces. But of complex 
theorems, fome are univerfal : but others conclude that which is uni- 
verfal from particulars. For if we fhould fay that a diameter divides 
a circle, elliplis,and parallelograms, we receive, indeed, every part of 
the complex, not univerfally, but we make that univerfal which is 
compofed from all. But if we fliould fay, that in a circle, all lines puff- 
ing through the centre % mutually bifeSl each other, and make equal angles 
of all thefegments, we fhould affirm a univerfal. For in an ellipfis 
all the angles of the fegments are not equal, but thofe only which are 
formed by the diameter. But thefe compofitions are entirely fabri- 
cated, for the fake of geometrical brevity and refolutions. For many 
things incompofite are not refolved, but compofites alone afford con- 
venience to a refolution tending to principles. 

In confequence of thefe previous confiderations then, we mufl call 

the fifth theorem a compofite^ and a compofite, both with refpedfc to 

the datum^ and the object of invejligation ; and this the inftitutor of 

the elements exhibiting, divides this theorem, being one, and gives 

a feparate pofition to the data, and the things to be invejligated, for he 

fays that tbe angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal \ and 

again, that the equal fides being produced, the angles under the baje 

are equal. For we muft not think that there are two theorems, but 

one; and that this is a compofite, both according to the data, and 

thing fought : and that each of thefe compofites is perfeft and true. 

Hence, converfion alfo is true in each. For if the angles at the bafe 

are equal, the triangle is ifofceles : but if thofe under the bafe are 

equal, the equal right lines are produced, and the triangle is 

ifofcelea * 
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ifofceles. But the inftitutor of the elements converts the equality of 
the angles at the bafe ; but not the equality of thofe under the bafe, 
though this is likewife true ; the reafon of which we (hail fhortly ex- 
plain. But we fhall now, in the firft place, enquire on what account 
he demon ft rates that the angles under the bafe are equal. For he 
never employs this in the conftruQion or demonftration of other pro- 
blems or theorems. It may be doubted, therefore, why, fince it is 
ufelefs, it was requifite to infert it in the prefent theorem ? To this 
we muft reply, that though it is never employed in the elements, yet 
it is moft ufeful for the deftru&ion of obje&ions, and the folution of 
op po fit ions to theorems *. But it is artificial, and belongs to fcience 

to 

• Mr. Simpfon, in his note on the 7th pro^olition of this book, pofuively aflerr?, th?.t it con- 
tains two cafes, though there is but one in the Greek text ; and ridicules Proclus for afTcrting 
that the fecond part of the prefent propofition was ad Jed, in order to folve objections which 
might be urged againft the feventh. B-.it that Euc id never added any more than one cafe, i*, 
I think, evident, not only from no fuch cafe being found in the Gretk copies fo early as the 
age of Proclus ; but from his not converting it in the 6th proportion. Beiides, it is employed 
with advantage in the folution of objections agjinft the 9th propofition, as ihc reader will per- 
ceive in its commentary ; and 1 he objection there finned merits the appellation of a cafe as 
much as the 7th. But Mr Simp fon feeins to have been ignoant of Euclid's defign in thefc 
elements; — the tradition of that only which is accommodated to an elementary infiitution. 
Ht-ncc, Euclid every whore avo'ds a roul iplicity of c fes ; and nr.f'cip .res objections wherr he 
forefecs they may be urged. Mr. Simpfon adds in fupport of his dot;nutual aflcrtion, " that 
1 he tranflation from tlie Ata>L has this cafe c*pli itly nemunftVated " As if an Arabic trauUa- 
tion wis of greaer authority than the Greek tt xt which Proclus confubed ! And h.ftly, he 
concludes, with obferving, that "whoever is curious, may read what Proclus fays of this in 
his commentary on the 5th and 7th proportion* ; tor it is not worth while to iclatc his trifles 
at full length.'* If an accurate knowlcge of the nature, beamy, and tendency of a fcience, 
or a collection of fcicntific proportions, is trifling, Proclus, indeed, deferves this accufation ; 
a* I doubt not the liberal reader, is, by this time, fully convinced. But Mr. Simpibn was no 
phil'»f j>her ; snd therefore the greatcfi part of thtfe Commentaries m>ft be considered by him as 
trifles, from the want of a plvlofjpbic genius to comprehend their meaning, and a tarte fu oeri«r 
to that of a mere matbemotLian y to difcover their beauty and elegance. It is common, indeed, 
to hear geometricians of the prefent day exclaiming, u\ at nee ,i ,f a commcnt on Eu.aJ ! J, fa 
Mt ptrfpicunus toevcy one? I will readily admit tint fuch gentle men know rnoujr J » of geometry 
for all mechanical and feniible purpofci: but I fear they are to'allv ignorant .fits e,.d ; and 
have never drea.i t that when properly lludied it is the handmaid of true philufophy, the puri- 
fier of the rational f.ul, a,d the4»r ! dge \y which we may pal's from the r.bfcurity am? d(.luft;m 
of a m iterial nature, to the fplendor a* d reality of imclh-ctuwl vifion, I add fa»ther, th .t I am 
greatly inclined to doubt, whether fuch K comurLians ever confidered uhat kind ot lubf:ftencc 
geometrical forms p (Tefs } Whither they hjv^ ary certain*; , or are m.ly im:ig«r. a , v } \Vh< re 
tbcfe forms, if real, rcfide r And a mulri ude of other quefiioris uhich are di'cufled in'ihcfc Com- 

H 2 meiuuries 
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to prepare folutions of things refitting its propofitions, and to provide 
iubiidies of anfwers ; that not only true demonftrations may be fabric 
cated from things previoufly demonftrated, but that from hence con* 
futations of error may be produced. And from this geometrical order, 
you will likewife receive a rhetorical emolument, For he who can 
effedt this in the difcourfes of rhetoric, who can forefee theoppofir 
tions to his following heads, and previous to their delivery, can firft of 
all prepare folutions of them to ochers, he, indeed, will fabricate in q. 
wonderful manner, a mod excellent mode of difputation. TheinftiT 
tutor of the elements, therefore, teaching us this in reality, previous 
to the theorems by which we folve oppofing obje&ions, employing 
fuch as are now exhibited, at the fame time demonftrates, that the 
angles under the bafe of an ifofceles triangle, are equal, and thus pre- 
pares a confutation of the falfehood fuch obje&ions contain. But 
that from the prefent theorem we may folve the objedions urged in 
the feventh and ninth propofitions, will be perfpicuous as we pro- 
ceed. Hence, it appears, why Euclid does not convert the latter 
part of this theorem in the fixth, becaufe it does not produce a prin- 
cipal utility, but confers to our advantage, accidentally, with refpeft 
to the whole of fcience. 

But if any one fhould defire us without producing the equal right 
lines, to prove the angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle equal, 
(for it is not requifite to demonftrate the equality of thefe, by thofc 
under the bafe) by tranfpofing, in a manner, the conftru&ion, and 
fabricating thofe conftrudions within, which are made without the 
ifofceles triangle, we may exhibit the thing propofed. Thus let 

mentaries. Ad laftly, what is mod material of all, if geometry be a fcience, what fcience 
iift If is? This lad queftion, indeed, they would doubtlefs confider lb trifi'ng and eafy of folu- 
tion, that thty would readily and confidently an Aver with young Theaetetus in Plato, «• that 
fciences are fuch things as may be learned from Mathematicians, geometry, and the like; 
(hoe-making, and other mechanical arts; and that all, and each of them are no other than 
fciences. !" To \ihich admirable definition we may juftly reply in the words of Socrates, " Ge- 
ne mufly and magnificently O my friends, when interrogated concerning one things have you 
given inftead of iomething Gmple, things many and various" 

abc 
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* b c be an ifofceles triangle, and in the fide a b 9 take any point 4 
and from a c, take a e y equal to a d, and draw the lines be, dc, de. 
Becaufe, therefore, a b is equal to a c, and a d to a e 9 and the angle 
a is common, b e alfo fhall be equal to c d, and the remaining angles to 
the remaining angles. Hence, the angle a b e , is equal to the angle 
a c d. Again, becaufe db is equal to e c, and b e to d c* and the 
angle d b e to e c d\ hence, the bafe, fince it is common to both, is 
equal to itfelf, and all are equal to all. The angle, edb^ therefore, 
is equal to the angle dec: and the angle deb, is equal to the angle 
e d c. Hence, fince the angle e d b 9 is equal to the angle dec, from 
which the equal angles d e b^ e d V, are taken, the remaining angles 
b d c, c e b are equal. But the fides alfo b d, d c 9 are equal to the 
fides c e 9 e by each to each, and the bafe b c is common. AH, there- 
fore, are equal to all. Hence, the remaining angles alfo, fubtend- 
ing equal fides, are equal. The angle, therefore, d b c, is equal to 
the angle e c b. For the angle,*/ b c> fubtends the line d c : but the 
angle e c b, the line e b. The angles, therefore, at the bafe of an 
ifofceles triangle, are equal, the equal right lines not being produced. 
But Pappus demonftrates this yet fhorter, without any addition in 
the following manner. Let a b c be an ifofceles triangle, having a b> 
5 equaL 
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equal to a c. We muft conceive, therefore, this one triangle as if it 




was two, and reafon thus. Becaufe a b is equal to a c> and a cto ah* 
the two (ides ab f ac, are equal to the two a c, a b y and the angle 
b a r, is equal to the angle cab, (for it is the fame.) All, therefore, 
are equal to all. The bafe b r, to the bafe c b. But the triangle 
a b r, to the triangle a c b ; and the angle a b c^ to the angle a c b 9 
and the angle a c b 9 to the angle a b c. For they fubtend equal fides, 
i. t. a b y a c. The angles, therefore, at the bafe of an ifofceles tri- 
angle, are equal. And it feems that Pappus invented this mode of 
demonftration, when he confidered that the inftitutor of the elements 
alfo, in the fourth theorem, when he had united two triangles, and 
had made them mutually goincide, thus forming one of two, by this 
means obferved their equality throughout. In like manner it is pof- 
fible, that we alfo, by an aflumption contemplating two triangles in 
one, may demonftrate the equality of the angles at the bafe. Thanks, 
therefore are to be given to the ancient Thales for ihe invention of 
this theorem, as well ae a multitude of others. For he, tirft, is faid 
to have perceived and affirmed, that the angles at the bafe of every 
ifofceles triangle are equal : and after the manner of the ancients, to 
have called them fimilar. But flill more deferving of praife are thofe 
moderns, who have yet more univerfally demonft rated (among which 

number 
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number is Geminus) that equal right lines falling from one point, on 
a line of fimilar parts, form equal angles. For Geminus ufing this 
theorem, {hews, that there are only three lines, and not more of 
fimilar parts, the right % the circular \ and the cylindric helix; and 
this is properly univerfal, to whxh this fymptom firft agrees, juft as 
the pofleffion of two fides greater than the third, is (hewn to be ef- 
fentially inherent in every triangle. It is not, therefore, the property 
univerfally of every ifofceles, though it belongs to every one, to pof- 
fefs angles at the bafe equal : but of equal right lines falling on a line of 
fimilar parts. For to fubtend equal angles, is in thefe primarily inhe- 
rent. 

PROPOSITION VI. Theorem III. 

If two angles of a triangle be equal to each other, the fides 

alfo which fubtend the equal angles, fhali be equal to 

one another. 

The prefent theorem exhibits thefe two properties of theorems, con- 
verfion % and a deduction to an impofjibility . For it is converted, ia- 
dced, in the preceding theorem, but its certainty is evinced by a de- 
duction to an impoffibility. It is requifite, therefore, to fpeak of 
each, whatever belongs to the prefent treatife. One kind of conver- 
Jion then, among geometricians, is denominated principally and 
properly, when the conclufions and hypothefes alternately receive the- 
orems ; fo that the conclufion of the former becomes hypothefis in 
the latter ; and hypothefis is inferred as the conclufion. As that the 
angles at the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal. For here the ifofceles 
triangle is the hypothefis : but the conclufion, the equality of the angles 
at the bafe. And that where the angles at the bafe are equal y the triangles 
are ifofceles, which the prefent 6th theorentaffirms. For here the equality 
ef the angles at the bafe is the hypothefis ; but the conclufion* the equality 
of the fides fubtending the equal angles. But another kind of conver- 
fion, is alone according to a certain mutation of compofites. For if 
the theorem be compofite, beginning from many hypothefes, and' 
ending in one conclufion, by receiving the conclufion, and one or. 
more of the hypothefes, we infer fome one of the other hypothefes 

ay 
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as a conclufion. And after this manner the eighth theorem is the 
ccnverfe of the fourth. For the one fays, that equal bajes fubteftd 
equal Jides and angles : but the other, that equal Jides being placed on 
equal bafes % contain equal angles. Of which the predication concerning 
equal bajes in the latter propofition, is the conclujion of the former : 
but the predication concerning the pofition of equal Jides, is one of the 
previoufly. aflumed hypothefes in the former theorem ; and the com- 
prehenfion of equal angles is another hypothefis which this fourth prcJ^ 
pofition contains. In confequence therefore of thefe two converfions, 
the one which is called the principle, is uniform and determinate : 
but the other is various, advancing into a great number of theorems, 
and not converting in one, but in many, on account of the multitude 
of hypothefes, in compofite theorems. But oftentimes in that which 
begins from two hypothefes, there is one which is converted, when 
the hypothefes are not all determinate, but fome of them indetermi- 
nate 

It is here, however, requifite to obferve, that many falfe and im- 
proper converfions take place. As that every fexangular is a triangular 
number *• For the converfe is not alfo true, that every triangular num~ 
ber isjexangular. But the reafon of this is, becaufe the one is more 
common, but the other more particular. And one is alone predi- 
cated totally j" of the other. But things in which, that lihich is pri- 
mary, is inherent, and according to which it is received, in thefe, 
converfion alfo follows. And thefe obfervations, indeed, were not 
unknown to thofe mathematicians, the familiars of Menaechmus, 
and Amphinomus. But of theorems receiving converfion, fome are 
ufually called precedents, but others converfe. For when fuppofing a 
certain genus, they demonftrate fome fymptom of its nature, they call 
this a precedent theorem. But when on the contrary, they make 
the hypothefis a fymptom, and the conclufion a genus, they deno- 
minate the theorem to which this happens converfe. As for inftance, 

* Triangular numbers, are i, 3, 6, 10, &c. ; and fexangular numbers 1, 6, 15, 28, &c. 
But concerning their formation, fee note to page 95, Vol. I. of this work ; by means 6f which, 
the truth of this aflertion will be evident. 

+ Concerning the meaning of total predication, fee page 45 of the Diflertation, Vol. I. of -this 
work* 

the 
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tbe theorem which fays, every ifofceles triangle has the angles at the 
b*fe equal, is a precedent. For 'that is fubjoinecj which precedes by 
natin$ r ; I paean the genufc itfetf, or the ifofceles triangle* But that 
^whiqhj^ijg, fverj[ (riangk pojfcffingtwo equal angles, has likeitiife the 
Jidci./t^tending thofe equal angles equal, and is J/fceles, is a cpnh)erfe 
therein. \For it changes the fubjedl, and its paffion, fuppofing the 
•Uttfr f and from this exhibiting the former* And thus much con- 
cer^9g geometrical conversions. 

But xleduftions to an impoffibility, entirely end in an evident im- 
•po'fiible, the contrary of which is confefled by all. It happens, how- 
ever, that fome of them end in fuch things as are oppofed to Axioms, 
or Petitions, or Hypothefes ; but others in things contradi&ing prior 
deoiQftft rations. For the prefent fixth theorem (hews that which hap- 
pens to be impoflible, becaufc it deftroys the common conception, af- 
firming that the whole is greater than its part. But the eighth the- 
oregiialls, indeed, on an impoffible, yet not on that endued with a 
pqwe£pf deftroying a common conception, but that exhibited by the 
feventl} theorem. For what the feventh denies, this affirming exhi- 
bits to fqch as do not admit the object of inveftigation. But every 
dedu&ion to an imppflibility, which being received, oppofes the thing 
fought^ and on this hypothefis advances, until it falls upon the ex- 
plored abfurdity, and by this means deftroys the hypothefis, corobo* 
rates that which was inveftigated from the firft. But it is requifite to 
know, that all mathematical proofs are either from principles, or to 
principles ', as Porphyry in a certain place affirms. And the proofs 
from principles -, are two -fold. For they either emanate from com- 
mon conceptions, and things felf-evident : or from things previoufly 
•exhibited. But proofs to principles are endued with a power of either 
tftablijhing or deftroying principles. And thofe, endued with a power 
of eftabliftjing principles, are called refolutions; and to thefe compo- 
fitions are oppofed. For it is poflible that we may proceed in an or- 
derly method from thofe principles to the objeft of inveftigation j 
and this is nothing elfe than compofition. But thofe pofleffing a power 
-of deftroying principles, arc called deductions to an impcjJi'iUty . For it 
Vol. II. I • is 
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is the bufinefs of this mode to deftroy fomc of the conceflions, and ob- 
jects of inveftigation. And in this, alfo, there is a certain ratiocina- 
; tion, though not the fame as in refolution. For in dedu&ions to an 

! . impoffibility, complexion is according to the fecond mode of hypothe- 

\ tical reafonings. As if /;/ triangles pofiejjing equal angles^ the fides fub- 

|" tending the equal angles arc unequal ; and the whole is equal to its part : 

\ but this is impoflible. /;/ triangles \ therefore, pojfeffing tivo equal 

■ angles^ the fides fubtending the equal angles are equal. And thus much 

concerning what is called by geometricians, deduction to an impof- 
j fibility. 

I . But the inftitutor of the elements ufes converfion in the prefent pro- 

! pofition, for he receives the conclufion of the fifth as a datum, and 

adds its hypothefis as an obje£t of enquiry : but he employs deduction 
to an impojjibility^ in the conftru&ion and demonftration. But if any 
fliould rife up, and aflert that it is not neceffary by taking a part from 
a c equal to a £, to make the ablation at the point c, but at the point 
a> upon this hypothefis, we fhall fall into the fame impoffibility. For 
- let a b be equal to a d, and having produced b a, let a e be placed 
equal to dc. The whole b e, therefore, is equal to the whole a c. 

e 




Let t' c be connected. Becaule, therefore, a c is equal to b e, but 

bcis 
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b c is common, the two are equal to the two, and the angle at the 
point if is equal to the angle a c b. For fo it was eftabliihed in the 
hypothefis. All, therefore, are equal to all, by the fourth theorem. 
Hence, the triangle e b c , is equal to the triangle a b c % the whole to 
the part, which is impoflible. But becaufe this alfo is manifeft, it re- 
mains that we exhibit the reft of the converfion. For the inftitutor 
of the Elements converts the whole fixth theorem from a part of the 
6fth. But it is. requifite to adjoin the remaining converfion. This, 
then, he receives as an hypothefis, that the angles at the bafe of a cer- 
tain triangle are equal: but he (hews that the triangle is ifofceks. Let 
a c by therefore, be a triangle, and let a b, ac, be produced to the 




points d £, and let the angles under the bafe be equal. I fay that 
the triangle a b c, is ifofceles. For let there be affumed in the line 
a */, the point e, and let b e be taken equal to cf; and connect the 
lines e c, bf> e f. Becaufe, therefore b e is equal to cf f but b c is 
common, the two will be equal to the two. And the angle e b c> is 

1 2 equal 
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equal to thfe angle/V b\ for they arc under the baFe. AH, therefore, 
are equal to all, by the fourth theorem. Hence the bafe e c, is equal 
to the bafe/*^, and the angle b e c, to the angle cfb\ and the angle 
c b /J to the angle bee: for they fubtend equal fides. But the whole 
angle e b c, was equal to the whole f c b, of which the angle f b c, 
is equal to the angle e c L The remainder, therefore, ebf> is equal 
to the remainder/V e. But b e is equal to c f, and bf to c ef and. 
they contain equal angles. AH, therefore, are equal to all. Hence r . 
alfo, the angle be J] is equal to the angle cfe. Wherefore, the fide 
a <% is equal tathe fide a J (for it is (hewn by the fixth) of which b e,. 
is equal to cf. The remainder, therefore, a b 9 is equal to the re- 
mainder a c. And hence, thetrrangle a b c, is ifofceles. It is, there- 
fore, as well ifofceles, if it pofTefTes angles at the bafe equal : as if the 
fides being produced it has the angles under the bafe equal.. Why 
then did not the inftitutor of the Elements convert the remaining part? 
Shall we fay it was becaufe the equality of the angles under the bafe 
in the fifth theorem, was exhibited for the fake of folving other 
doubts. But that proving the triangle to be ifofceles, frorp the equa- 
lity of the angles under the bafe, neither confers to a principal de- 
monftration, nor to the folution of things inveftigated, the truth of 
which is confirmed in the following theorems, and that from the equa- 
lity of the angles under the bafe, he is enabled to demonftrate that 
the triangle is ifofceles ? For if every right line, (landing upon a right 
line, and forming two angles, makes them equal to two right ; when 
the angles under the bafe are equal, thofe upon the bafe will beequaL 
And thefe being equal, the fides fubtending them fhall be equal. Eu- 
clid, therefore, having ufed this in the whole elementary inftitutioo, 
\^as enabled to conclude, that when the angles under the bafe are 
equal, the triangle is ifofceles. Indeed he requires this alfo, for the 
demonftration of certain theorems : For fhortly a theorem will appear, 
evincing, that if a right line Handing on a right line, forms angles, 
it will either make two right, or angles equal to two right. And 
the theorems, indeed, preceding this, require no fuch cbnverfion; 
but thofe which follow, are indigent of this, and eftablifh their cre- 
dibility from the prefent theorem, PRO* 
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PROPOSITION VII. Theorem IV. 

•Upon the fame right line, two right lines cannot be 
conflituted equal to two other right lines each to each, 
drawn to different points, to the fame parts, and hav- 
ing the fame extremes with the two right lines firfl: 
drawn. 

The prefent theorem poflefles a rare property, which is not fre- 
quently found in propofitions producing fcience. For to be formed 
by negation, and not by affirmation, is not their fufficiently dhlin- 
gutthing property Indeed, the propofitions, as well of geometrical 
as of arithmetical theorems, are for the mod part affirmations* But 
tbereaibns of this is > (as Ariftotle fays; becaufe, an affirmative uni- 
versal, efpccia!ly agrees with fciences, as more proper, and not ia- 
d^en: cf negation : but a univerfal negative requires affirmation, in 
Older to produce evidence ; for from negatives alone, there is neither 
deatca^rarioa nor r-afoning. Hence* demonstrative fcience* exhibit 
a extrude of affirmations, but rarely employ negative ontluficnt* 
Ha-srerer, the proposition of this theorem is full of admirable diH* 
gezce, and is bound with every addition, iy wL;ch it is rerjdered fo 
certin: ard iniubitable, that it caniio: be cocf Jted and overtunitd by 
tit ez^rts cf eppofing calumniators. For in the £rit j^Iace, the par* 

• W*. 5T:n.~js "^ • a arses. -3 ti is p*'.pi ^-Vjc --Srjsrrr?, -tac L* •:«f: jVt r^y? tv t •-•s.f? 1 1 
gnnTi-.i^cr- ir £- 'irri-Ts tit inn^ rr *»i*r*. <r - 4i tiscn** Tt-i ;■»* rirt i'*r*l firiaiUy* 
^*i* *ae Gt.-L J rrrs-ne'j xa-£, as; id&rijj oVt lai^rfrxfi vr >r> L- atn.** V terser 
fl rfr . ■ r^ ri. 1. i n.'-r £.:*- ^ ctvt.t":: r tia tT'-gKiiraoc ivriiis.* -r t it ^fc: .r rrruv*^ in is* 
jxxi:.-: 3i '.l tat i. :rs ; aai tir-tlo-t- I tto:.r «». :ifct 3£* Vr r.»t fcfr.tc r»rt ;v : .*c«iriwi/ 

fra: i-a-j-i .- L.izj-"i f-r^exK-xe «: ti_u. yrar. £.*',:« : -'tit r'*jar.rr ^.t-. -t v;;».i # >jfc ^fl 
M* Sh.'t. i ^iii J--— il-snmc. 2: »:»/*- l;^* rrs*x-rfr:se i.-x : . • ^-vn lu*. ■>»? t#t I ess 
•7" W- v -..; :.-;r.- Ei 1 ?-":§ pr*~ars. -f -r^s^j rvrar/r*- - c».£ --^f ~* *» ^ c- ^. *ii£. i-'rr jL^- 
■tjt. ii .*:..-' i/-r.*«c k.i";c, if X'- i-a Tin "^4x1 jrX -li^iftrt u* n ft'tXi'Jie, 'mC &£ }T4» 
ten »^ a x*-r \r }--_, .1 ^l:i. 4 : : ^:| ti<* t^kir-j i^c fi-rar*-? ti? tua ptcuTaoL, jj inv 
j'^^ u str-r i :iar.iui Sac mars i^nrm-i j -us- jr ^wirJrjx is -jg jjjib su ^r^ 5* 
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tide upon the fame right line, is aflumed, left we fhould exhibit upon 
another, two right lines equal each to each, and employ the propo- 
rtion for the purpofe of circumvention; In the fecond place, he does 
not fay upon what right line, to conftitute two right lines fimply equal 
to two (for this is poflible) but each to each. For what wonderful 
thing is it, that he fhould take both equal to both, who extends one 
of the conftituted lines, and contra&s the other ? But each to each, 
(fays he) is impoflible. In the third place, he adds the particle, t$ 
different points. For what, if fome one, when he has formed two 
lines equal to the firft two, each to each, fhould conned thefe with 
thofe in the fame point, which joins the fubjeft right lines in the ver-, 
tex ; and fhould conftitute thefe ? For the extremes of equal right 
lines perfectly coincide. In the fourth place, he adds the particle to 
the fame parts f. For what if one fubjedt right line being given, we 
fhould place two of the right lines on one fide, and the other two on 
the oppofite fide, fo that this common right line fhould be the bafis of 
the two triangles with oppofite vertexes ? Left, therefore, we fhould 
form an erroneous figure, and charge our deception on the inftitutor 
of the Elements, he adds the particle to the fame parts. In the fifth 
place, he fubjoins, having the fame extremes with the two right lines 
Jirjl drawn. For it is poffible to conftitute upon the fame right line f 
two right lines equal to two, each to each, drawn to different points, and 
to the fame parts, by employing the whole right line, and conftrudt- 
ing upon it, thefe two right lines; but then the lines laft drawn, 
will not have the fame extremes with thofe conftituted at firft. For 
if we conceive in v a quadrangle two diagonals drawn on one of its 
fides, two lines fhall be equal to two ; a fide and diameter to its para- 
lcl fide, and the other diameter. Hilt in this cafe the equal right 
lines will not have the fame extremes. For neither the parallel fides, 
nor the diameters, will mutually poffefs the fame extremes ; and yet 
they will be equal. Thefe diftindions, therefore, being preferred, 
the truth of the propofition, and the certainty of the reafoning, is 
evinced. 

f See the Comment of Claviui on this propofition. 

But 
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But perhaps, fome, notwithftanding all thefe terms producing fci- 
cnce, will dare to object, that thefe hypothefes being admitted, it is 
poffible to effe& what the geometrician affirms to be impoffible. For 

Si 




let there be a right line ab> and upon this two lines a d* d b, equal to 
two ac, c b, and let the former be external to the latter, being drawn 
to different points dc % and terminated in the fame extremes a and b. 
Let ac too, be equal to a d\ but be to b d. This obje&ion, then, we 
fhall confute, by connecting the line dc, and producing the lines a e, 
and a d, to the points ef. For thefe being conftru&ed, it is manifeft 
that the triangle a c d is ifoiceles, ad y being equal to a c, from hypo- 
thefis; and the angles under the bafe ^ £ */, fdc are equal. The 
angle fdc, therefore, is greater than the angle b d c. Much more 
then is the angle bed greater than the angle b d c. But again, be- 
caufe the line d b, is equal to the line b c> the angles alfo at the bafe 
are equal, i. e. the angle b c d, to the angle b dc. The fame angle, 
therefore, is both greater and equal, which is impoffible. And this 
5 is 
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is what we faid in our expofition of the fifth theorem,. that though the 
♦ equality of the angles under the bafe, was not ufeful to the demon* 
'fixations of the following theorems, yet it procured the greateft utility 
in the folutionofobjedlions. For in the prefent inftance we have con- 
futed the objeft ion, by inferring that, becaufe a c, and ad, are equal, 
the angles e c d y and fdc^ are alfo equal. Jn a fimilar manner in 
other theorems, it will appear to be peculiarly ufeful for the folution 
of doubts*. 

But if any one (hould fay that there may be conftituted r upon the 
right line ab> right lines id, b c> equal to the right lines a c, a cL> 
of which b c may be equal to a c> but bdtoad; and that in this cafe 
they will be drawn to different points a and b y to the fame parts, and 
will have the fame extremes with a c, and a d, viz. c, and d, what 
ihall we reply to this affertionf Shall we fay that it is requifite to 
•conftitute the firfl lines, upon the right line a b % and their equals upoa 
the fame right line ? For this is what the inflitutor of the Elements 
affirms in the proportion. But here, a c, and a */, are not confti- 
tuted upon the right line a b, but only on one of its points. Hence, 
the lines a c\ c b y and ad, d b, which (land on the rigfhtline a b> are 
different from the right lines, which were placed in the beginning, 
.and to which they ought to be conftituted equal. Though at the 
fame time it is neceffary that the right lines conftituted upon a b^ 
fhould be equal to thofe conftituted upon a b. And thus much may 
fuffice for objedions againft the prefent qudtion. But that the pre- 
fent theorem is exhibited by the inftitutor of the elements, by a de- 
duction to an impoffibility,' and that this impoffible oppofes the com- 
mon conception, affirming that the whole is greater than its parti and 
that the fame thing cannot ie bother eater and equal* is fufficiently ma- 
nifeft. But this theorem feems to have been aflunved for the fate 
of the eighth theorem. For it confers to its demonftration, and is 
neither fimply an element, nor elementary : fi nee it does not extend 
its utility to a multitude. And hence, we find it very rarely ena-* 
ployed by. the geometrician . 

• vArnl from hence, alfo appears the emptinefs and arrogance, of Mr. Simfon's note to this 
jMropoJuion, which we have already exploded. 

JPROPO- 
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PROPOSITON VIII. Theorem V. 

If two triangles have two fides equal to two, each to each, 
and have the bafe equal to the bafe : then the angles 
contained by the equal right lines, fhall be equal to 
each other. 

This eighth theorem is the converfc of the fourth : but it is not 
aflumed according to a principal converfion. For it does not make 
the whole of its hypothefis a conclufion ; and the whole conclufion 
an hypothefis. But connecting together fome part of the hypothefis 
of the fourth theorem, and fome part of the objc&s of enquiry, it ex- 
hibits one of the data which it contains. For the equality of two 
(ides to two, is in each an hypothefis ; but the equality of bafe to bafe, 
is, in the fourth, an objed of inveftigation, but in the prefent a da- 
tum ; and the equality of angle to angle, is, in the former, a datum, 
but in the latter, an obje£t of enquiry. Hence, a change alone of 
data, and objeds of inveftigation, produces converfion. But if any 
one de fires to learn the caufe why this theorem is placed in the order 
of the eighth propofition, and not immediately after the fourth, as 
its converfe, in the fame manner as the fixth after the fifth, of which 
it is the converfe, fince many converted propofitions follow their pre- 
cedents, and are exhibited after them without any intervening medi- 
um, to this we muft reply, that the eighth, indeed, is indigent of the 
feventh propofition. For its truth is evinced by a deduction to an im-* 
poffibility, but the nature of an impoffible becomes known from the 
feventh. And, this again, in its demonftration, is indigent of the 
fifth. Hence, the feventh and fifth theorems were neceflarily afiumed, 
previous to the prefent. But becaufe the converfe to the fifth obtained 
a demonftration eafy, and from things Jirjl^ it was very properly placed 
after the fifth, on account of its alliance with that theorem j and be* 
Vol. IL K caufe 
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caufe, fince it is (hewn by a deduction to an impoffibility, it confute 
that which is impoflible from common conceptions, and not as th 
eighth from another theorem. For things oppofing common concep 
tions, are more evident for the purpofe of confutation than fuch a 
contradict theorems : fince thefe are aflumed by demonftration, bu 
the knowlege of axioms is better than demonftration. But the infti 
• tutor of the elements exhibits what is now propofed from the prcvi 
cmfly demonftrated feventh theorem. 

But the familiars of Philo aflert, that they can demonftratc tki 
theorem, without being indigent of any other. For let there be coo 
ceived (fay they) two triangles, a b c % d ef % having two fides e^ua 

d 




4o two, and the bafe b c equal to the bafe- ef. Likcwife tet the bafe! 

coincid< 
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coincide with each other ; and let the two triangles a b c, d ef be fo 
placed in the fame plane, that their vertices may be oppofite, and fo 
that efg may be the equal fubftitute of a b c. And let e g be equal 
to d e, but fg to df. Hence, fg will either be placed in a right line 
with df or not in a right line. And if not in a right line, it will 
either make with it an angle according to the internal part, or ac- 
cording to the external. Let it firft be placed in a right line. Be- 
caufe, therefore, d e is equal to eg, and dfg is one line, the tri-l 
angle d e g, is ifofceles, and the angle at the point */, is equal to the 
angle at the point g . But if it does not lie in a right line, it will 
make an angle inward ; and in this cafe let dg be connected. 




caufe, therefore e d % eg % are equal, and the bafe is dg, the angle 
t dg alio, is equal to the angle eg d. Again, becaufe df is equal to 

K 2 fg, 
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f g. and the bafc is d g f the angle, alfo, f dg> is equal to the angle 

fg d. But the angle ed g was aifo equal to the angle e g d. Hence, 

the whole e df is equal to the whole/^ e> which was requited to bfc 

demonftrated. But in the third place, let/*£ make an angle with df % 

.externally* and let the right line dg be connected. Becaufe,. there- 




fore de r eg> are equal, and the bafe- k dg f the angles edg r d ge % 
are equal. Again, becaufe df> fg r are equal, and the bafe is d g+ 
the zBglefdgy is equal to the angle fg d. But the whole angles. 
*dg % dge y were mutually equal*. Hence, the remaining angles e df 9 
fg e 9 will be equal to each other. And thua the thing propofed is 
invented according to any pofkion of the right Y*hefg r and we may 
demosifatate the theorem* without emptoyiog the fewnth proportion. 

Is 
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Is, then (fay they), the feventh propofition introduced in vain by 
the inflitutor of the elements ? For if we only aflume it on account 
of the eighth, but the eighth may be exhibited without it, does not 
the feventh appear entirely ufelefs ? To thefe enquiries we muft reply 
in the words of our predccelfors, that the feventh theorem, being de- 
monftraced, is of the greateft utility to fuch as are (killed in agrono- 
mical concerns* when they difcourfe concerning the eclipfes of the 
fun and moon. For, employing this theorem, they fliew that three 
confequent eclipfes, diftant from each other by an equal fpace, can- 
not fubfift. I fay, in fuch a manner, that the fecond may be diftant 
from the firft by as great a fpace of time as the third from the fe- 
cond. For example, if the fecond is produced after the firft, wher* 
fix months and twenty days are elapfed j the third, will by no means 
be produced after the fecond, by the fame, but by either a greater or 
lefs interval of time. But that this i$ the cafe may be demonftrated 
by the feventh theorem. And the inftitutor of the elements has not 
only exhibited the prefent as conferring to aftronomy, but a multitude 
of other theorems and problems. For to what other end (hall we fay 
that the laft problem of the fourth book was propofed, by which we 
are taught how to inferibe the fide of a figure of fifteen angles in a 
circle, than for its relation to aftronomy I For thofe who defcribe in- 
a circle a quindecangle pa fling through the poles, will, by this 
means, obtain the di ft a nee of the poles of the equator from the poles 
of the zodiac. Since they are diftant from each other by the fide of & 
quindecangle* The inftitutor of the elements, therefore, appears by 
regarding aftronomy, to have previoufly exhibited many things pre- 
parative to our advancement in that fcience. But when, at the fame 
time, he faw that this feventh theorem ia exhibited from the fifth* 
and proves the eighth without any variety, he afligned it the prefent 
place. The addition of Philo is, indeed, beautiful* but is not fuf- 
ficiently adapted by its variety of cafes to an elementary inftitution*. 
And thus much, in reply to the prefent queftion. 

But 
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But if any one (hould doubt why he does not add fo much in the 
eighth as in the fourth theorem, I mean, that the triangles and tk 
remaining angles are equal \ we mult fay, that becaufe the equality oi 
the vertical angle is demonftrated, it follows, that all are equal to all 
.by the fourth theorem. It was therefore alone neceflary to demon- 
ilrate this by itfelf, but to aflume all the reft as confequents. But it 
feems that the equality of the vertical angles caufes the equality of the 
iafes, and of the fides comprehending thofe angles. For when the 
Lafes are unequal, the fame angles will not remain, though the con- 
taining equal fides are fuppofed, but while the bafe becomes lefs, the 
angle is at the fame time diminifhed, and while that increafes, the 
angle alio receives a correfpondent increafe. Nor while the fame 
bafes remain, but the iides become unequal, will the angle remain \ 
but while they are diminilhed, it will be increafed; and while they 
are increafed, it will be diminilhed : for angles, and their containing 
fides, fufFer a contrary pafllon. Thus, if upon the fame bafe, you 
•conceive the fides defcending to the lower part, you will diminifli the 
fides, but increafe the angle which they comprehend, and enlarge 
their diftance from each other. But if you conceive the fides to be 
elevated, and to receive an addition as they rife, you will diminifli 
the angle which they contain : for they will coincide the longer, 
when their vercex is more remote from the bafe- We may therefore 
certainly affirm that the identity of the baiis and equality of the 
fides, in a triangle, determine the equality of its angle. 

PROPOSITION IX. Problem IV. 
To bifedl a given re&ilineal angle. 

Our author mingle6 theorems with problems, and conneds problems 
with theorems, and through both completes the whole of his ele- 
mentary inftitution, comparing as well fubje&s as the fymptoms fub- 
fifting about fubjefts themfelves. Since, therefore, he had fhewn 
in the preceding propofuions, both in one triangle, from the equa- 
lity 
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fity of the fides, the confequent equaKty of the angles, and the con- 
trary : and in a fimilar manner in two triangles, with this exception,, 
that the mode of converfion in one and two triangles is different, he 
now paffes to problems, and orders us to bifedt a redilineal angle. 
And it is manifeft, that the angle here is given according to form : 
for it is called right-lined, and not of any kind whatever. Indeed, 
we cannot bifedt every angle by the elementary inftitution ; fince it 
is doubtful whether every triangle can be bife£ted. For, perhaps, 
you may doubt whether it is poflibie to bifeft a cornicular angle. But 
the ratio of the fe&ion is alfo diftinguifhed in this problem, and this 
again not in vain. For to divide an angle in any given ratio, trans- 
cends the prefent conflru&ion : as, for example, into three, four, or 
five equal parts. Indeed, to trifeft a right angle is poflibie, by em* 
ploying a few of the propofitions which are afterwards delivered * : 

• This too miy b- eafily effb£bd by means of chc finl problem, and the prefent. Thus If t a b c 
tea. right angle, whkkiris required to trifed ; thm, upoa the fide cb % deffcribe an equilateral* 




uuzgtedk n-drucA tht **tlc J } c, audtSe angles a t r! r JS c, etc. C^l be tn*f. Tot 
theaafe!^#r f is one tirrd o: two ri«»ht an* es <k t;vo thir s of oi; rjrhL a ,c ci>!.f:]-f:r2y 
the asgK dba, \% or.: -hi d o; a f^ht **£- - r ao d chit is eq. ai to i±r, the h^cf a#.. 
Thcrcfczc ihi y kK a.t tqj.*L 

but 
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but this cannot be effeded in an acute angle, without patting on to 
other lines of a mixt fpecies. •{• And this is manifefled by the geo- 

f The method of dividing an angle in any given ratio, by means of a right line and circle 

only, Teems to have been entirely unknown to 
the ancients, as well as to the moderns. How* 
ever, the author of this tranflation prefumes he 
has difcovered the means of folving this ardu* 
ous problem ; and that fuch as admit the truth 
of his demonft ration refuelling the quadrature 
of the circle in page 56 of his Diffcrtation, 
vol. I. of this work, muft ntceflarily fublcribe 
to the following method of dividing an angle in 
any required proportion. Let there be an acute 
angle given g a k, which it is required to divide 
in the ratio ot the right line a c to eg* Bifeft 
ac in by and from the centre*, with the radius 
a by defcribe the arch b e t and with a radius 
equal to ac y defcribe an arch touching £ e, in 
the point b. Likewife with a radius double to 
4 c } defcribe another tangent arch at the point 
3, and with a radius equal to a g t a tangent 
arch at the fame point, according to the figure * 
and lallly, let the arches c </, g i, from the 
centre a be drawn. Then ? of the ar^h b t % 
(hall be equal o \ of c d % and to \ of the arch 
fimilarly placed, defcribed with a radius the 
double of a c, as is we 1 known. Bifccl then 
tt'wf, and make each of its two next tangent 
arches at 3, equal to bf, which is tafilydone, 
from what has been already obferved ; and 
through the points of equalit) defcribe a circle, 
this (by the theorem in page ^6, of our Dif* 
fertation), (hall cut offfome part of the tangent 
arch defcribed with the radius a g f equal to bf t . 
or the fourth part of c </. Hence, a part in 
the arch gk f may be eafil) taken equal to <• d % 
which let beg /, and drawing the right line #/, 
the angle £ a /, dm 11 be to / m i, as m € to cg $ 
which was required to be done. 

The fame conftrurlion will ferve for the di- 
vifionof a right angle in any given tatio, as is evident ; and if the given angle be obtufe, the 
problem may be folved by a two-fold operation, that is, by bifecling the obtufe angle, and di- 
viding either of the equal feclior.s in the given ratio ; for when this is cfleclcd, the whole angle 
mny be eafily divided in the fame propoition. Hence, too, a right line may be fpeedily ob« 
Sained equal to a given arch of a circle. 

l metricians, 
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metridans who propofe to trifeft a given re&ilineal angle. For Nicho- 
medesy indeed, from conchoidal lines, the origin, order, and fymp- 
toms of which, he delivers, as he was the inventor of their properties, 
trife&s every right-lined angle. But others effedt this from the qua- 
drantal lines of Hippias and Nichomedes, by employing mixt qua* 
drantal lines. Others, again, being incited from the Helices of Ar- 
chime des^ divide a given re&ilineal angle, in a given ratio. But the 
confideration of thefe, becaufe difficult to learners, we (hall for the 
prefent omit ; a$ it will, perhaps, be more convenient to examine 
this in the third book*, where the inftitutor of the Klements bife&s a 
given circumference. For there the fame mode of enquiry prefents 
itfelf with refpe£t not only to bife&ion, but alfo trife&ion ; and the 
ancients endeavoured, by employing the fame lines, to divide every 
circumference into three equal parts. With great propriety, there- 
fore, he who only mentions a right line and a circumference, alone 
bife&s a right angle and a circumference. But conceiving that the 
fpecies compofed from thefe, through mixture, are difficult to explain 
and enumerate, without a curious examination, he omits all fuch en* 
quiries as involve mixt lines in their confideration, and propofes to 
inveftigate in firft and fimple forms alone, fuch things as can either 
be produced or confidered from thefe. And fuch, indeed, is the pro- 
fition of the prefent problem, to bifeSl a given right lined angle. For 
in the conftrudion of this he ufes one petition, and the 6rft and third 
problem : but in the demonftration he employs the eighth theorem 
alone. Since problems entirely require demonftration (as we have al? 
ready obfervedf) and through this they obtain a power of producing 
fcience. But perhaps, fome may oppofe the geometrician, by affert- 
ing that an equilateral triangle may be conftituted by him, not having 
its vertex within the two right lines, but either upon, or external to 
each ; and that this may be manifefted by the elements. For let there 

• In the 30th Prop, f Sec Chap. 8. Book 2d. 

Vol. II. L be 
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be an angle b a c 9 which it is required to bifedl:. Then lef b a be 
taken equal to a r, and let b c be connected, and upon it, let an 




equilateral triangle b c dbc conftru&ed. This point d y therefore, is 
either within the right lines a b, a c, or upon a b, or a c, or external 
to both. Now the infti tutor of the Elements aflumes them within ; 
and hence, thofe who oppofe the dcroonftration, will fay the point is 
either placed on one of the right lines, or external to both. Let the 
point d then be placed on the line a b, fo that the triangle bed may 
be equilateral : d b 9 therefore, is equal to d c, and (he angles at the 
bafe c b d, bed, are equal. Hence, the whole, bee, is greater 
than the angle e b d. Again, becaufe*£^, c a, are equal, the tri- 
angle a b c, is ifofceles, and the angles under the bafe b c, will be 
equal. The angle, therefore, b c e, is equal to the angle e b d. But 
it was alfo greater, which is impofiible. Hence, the vertex of the 
equilateral triangle cannot be in the tight line a b d. In like manner 
we may (hew that it cannot be in the right line ace. Let it therefore, 
if poffible be placed externally. Becaufe, then b d is equal to c d, 
the angles at the bafe are equal, viz. bed, and c b d. Hence,, the 
z angle, 
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angle b c d 9 is greater than the angle c bf. Much more, therefore, 
is the angle 6 c e> greater than c bf: but it is alfo equal, becaufe 
thefe angles are under the bafe b c> of an ifofceles triangle a b r, and 
this is impoffible. Hence, the point cannot fall in thefe parts exter- 
nal to the two right lines ; and it may be fimilarly (hewn that this is 
impoffible in other parts. Here too you may again obferve, that we 
deftroy obje&ions by ufing the fecond part of the fifth propofition, 
that the angles under the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal. And. 
this is what we have previoufly obferved, that many things oppofing v 
fdence, are (hewn to be debile, and eafy of confutation, by the af-. 
fiftancc of this theorem ; and that fuch is the utility it affords to geo- 
metry. 

But if any one (hould fay that there is no place under the bafe, 
and yet that it is requifite to conftitute the equilateral triangle at the 
fame parts, in which the lines b a, a c y are fituated ;■ it will be necef- 
(ary that the lines which are conftituted {hould either coincide with b a, 
a c, if they alfo are equal to the bafe c b : or that they (hould fall ex- 
ternal to them, if they are lefs than the bafe b c : or within, if b a 9 
a r, are greater than b c. Let them, in the firft place, coincide, and 
let b a c be an equilateral triangle, and let there be taken in the fide 




ab t the point d^ and make a e in the fide a c, equal to a d, and con- 
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ne£ the lines de y b e 9 c d, af. Becaufe, therefore, a b is equal to 
a c, and a d to a e> the two b a> a e> are equal to the two c a, a d % 
and they comprehend the fame angle. Hence, they are all equal to 
all, and the angle dbe> is equal to the angle e c d. But d b is alfo 
equal to e c, and b e to c d. All, therefore, are equal to all. Hence, 
the angle d eb % is equal to the angle e dc : for they fubtend equal 
fides. And d f is equal to ef % (by the fixth.) Becaufe, therefore, 
a e is equal to a </, and*/ is common, and the bafe df f is equal to 
the bafe ef, the angle d a e is bife&ed, which was required to be 
done. 

But if the fides of the equilateral triangle fall external to the right 
lines b a, a c, let them be b d, d c 9 and having conne&ed </*, let it 
be produced to the point e. Becaufe, therefore b </, d c> are equal, 

d 




e c 

but d a is common, and the bafes b a, a c 9 are equal, the angle, alfo, 
bda, (by the eighth) is equal to the angle c d a. Again, b d> dc y 
are equal, and de is common, and they contain equal angles as we 
have fhewn, the bafe alfo b e, is equal ^by the fourth) to the bafe e c. 
Becaufe, therefore, a b is equal to a r, and a e is common, the angle, 
alfo b a e y is equal to the angle c a e> which was to be fhewn. 

But if the fides of the equilateral triangle fall within the right lines 
a b,ac>z* b d,d c, let again a d be conne&ed. Becaufe, therefore, b a, 

is 
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is equal to a c y and a d is common, but the bafe b d 9 is equal to the 
bale c d> hence, the angle b a d (by the eighth) is equal to cad. 
The angle, therefore, at the point a 9 is bife&ed, in whatever man- 
ner the equilateral triangle may be conftituted. And having thus 
fummarily fpoken concerning thefe, we (hall now proceed to the fol- 
lowing theorems, only adding, that the given angle may be given in 
a four-fold refpe£fc. In pofition, as when wc fay to this right line, and 
to this point to place an angle : for after this manner it is given. But 
in form % as when we call the angle right, or acute, obtuie, right- 
lined, or mixed. And in proportion^ as when we call it double, or 
triple, greater, or lefs. And laftly, in magnitude \ as when we call it 
the third part of a right angle. But the prefent angle is only given 
in form. 

PROPOSITION X. Problem V. 

To bife& a given finite right line. 

This, alfo, is a problem which fuppofes a finite right line, fincc 
we cannot terminate a line on both fides infinite. But the fedion of 
a line infinite on one fide only, wherever the point is afluraed, is made 

in 
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in unequal parts. For that part of the fe&ion which takes place on 
the infinite fide, is neceffarily greater than the remainder, becaufe 
finite. Hence, the line required, to be bife&ed, muft be neceffarily 
both ways finite. But perhaps forae excited by this problem, may 
think, that the dodrine of a line, not being compofed from impar- 
tibles, if only previoufly reived by geometricians as an hypothefis* 
For if it confifts from ipipartibles, it either becomes finite, and re- 
ceives its completion f;6m odd, or from even parts. B*it if from 
fuch as are odd, it will appear that an impartible alfo may be cut, 
while a right line is bife&ed. And if from fuch as are even, the fedtion 
will be unequal, bpcaufe, .one part, as compofed from more impart* 
ibles, will be greater than the remainder. It is therefore impoffible to 
bifett a given right line, if magnitude confifts from itnpartibles. But 
if it be not compofed from impartibles, it may be divided in infinitum. 
It appears, therefore, (fay they) to be received by common confent, 
and to be a geometrical principle, that magnitude is among the num- 
ber of things infinitely divifible'. Againft thefe we reply in the words 
of Geminus, that geometricians previoufly receive according to a 
common conception, that continued quantity is divifible. For tve' 
call that continuous, which is compofed from conjoined parts, and 
this it is in every refpeft poflible to divide. But that continued quan- 
tity may be infinitely divided, they do not previoufly aflume, but de- 
monftrate from proper principles. For when they fhew that incom- 
mdnfurability is found in magnitudes, and that all are not commen- 
furable with each other, what elfe can we fay they evince by this 
means, except this, that every magnitude may be divided into parts' 
always divifible, and that we can never arrive at an impartible, by the 
moft unwearied analyfis, fince this minimum would. be the common 
meafure of all magnitudes? This then is demonftrable,Jbut that which 
fays, every thing continuous is divifible> is an axiom. Hence, fince 
a finite line alfo is continuous, it is divifib'e. And from this con- 
ception the inftitutor of the Elements cuts a finite right line into equal 

parts,- 
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parts, but not as pre-afluraing, that it is divifible in infinitum. For 
to be merely divifible, and to be infinitely divifible is not the fame. 

But the difcourfe of Zenocrates inferring indivifible lines, is con- 
futed by this problem. For if it be a line, it is either right, and may 
be bifeded ; or circular, and it is greater than a certain right line ; 
(fince every circular has a certain right line lefs than itfelf j; or it is 
snixt, and on this account is the more divifible, fince compofed from 
fimple divifib'e lines. But this mud be deferred to fome pofterior 
(peculation. However, the geometrician bife&s a finite right line, 
employing in the conftrudtion the fir ft and ninth propofitions ; but 
ufing in the demonflration the fourth alone ; for by the angles he 
(hews the equality of the bafes. But Apollonius Pergaeus bife&s a 
given finite right line after the following manner. Let there be (fays 
he) a finite right line a b, which we are required to bifedk, and with 




the centre a, but interval a b, let a circle be defcribed. And again, 
with the centre b, but interval b a, let another circle be defended, 
and let the right line c d, conned the common fe3ions of the circles ; 

this 
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this {hall bifed the right line a b. For let the equal lines d a, d b 9 
ca 9 cb y be conne&ed; thefe being equal, becaufe each is equal to 
a b. But c d is common t and dais equal to d b on the fame account. 
Hence the angle a cd $ is equal to the angle b c d\ and fo (by the 
fourth) a b is bife&ed. Such then, according to Apollonius, is the 
demonftration of this problem, affumed, alfo f from an equilateral tri- 
angle ; but inftead of exhibiting the bifedtion of the line, from the 
bifedion of the angle at the point c y it fhews this from the equality 
of the bafes. The demonftration, therefore, of the inftitutor of the 
Elements, is much better, fince it is both more fimple, and emanates 
from principles. 

PROPOSITION XL Problem VI. 

To raife a right line at right angles, to a given right line, 
from a given point in that line. 

Whether we receive a right line on both fides finite, or on both 
fides infinite, or on one fide infinite but on the other finite, and a 
point in it, the conftru&ion of the prcfent problem will conveniently 
fucceed to the geometrician. For though the given point fhould be 
on the extremity of the right line, by producing it we can accomplish 
our purpofe. But it is manifeft that the point in tl.e prefent problem 
is given in pq/ition, fince it can only be placed in pofition in a right 
line. But the right line is given according to form ; fince its magni- 
tude is not diftinguilhed either by proportion or pofition. Hence, 
the inftitutor of the Elements, employing the firft and third problem, 
together with the eighth propofition, and the tenth definition, exhi- 
bits the thing propofed. But if any placing the point on the extre- 
mity of the right line, (hould afk us without producing the line, to 
credt upon this a right line at right angles, we can likewife {hew that 
this is poflible to be effe&ed. For let there be a right line a b % and 

a given 
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a given point in it a, and let there be aflumed in the line a b 9 any 
point c, and from this (as the prefent element teaches us) let a right 
line c e be ere&ed at right angles to a b. Then from c e y let c d be 
taken equal to a c, and let the angle at the point c be bifeded by the 
line cfj and at the point d let a right line be ere&ed at right angles, 
coinciding with/r iny*; and laftly from the point^/i to the point a t 
\txfa be connedted. I fay that the angle at the point a is right. For 
fince d c is equal to c a, but c f is common, and contains equal 
angles, (for the angle at the point c was bifeded) hence, df\% equal 
to fa, and all in like manner (by the fourth) are equal to all. The 
angle, therefore, at the point a, is equal to the angle at d. But the 
angle at the point d is right ; and fo coqfequently is the angle at a. 
And thus the thing required is efFe£ted. But the inftitutor of the Ele- 
ments was not indigent of any fuch artifice : for he commands us to 
raife a line at right angles, but not at one right. It is requilite, there- 
fore, not to receive the point in the extremity of the right line, be- 
caufe the perpendicular line forms angles with its fubjeft right line, 
but not one angle alone. 

Vol. IL M But 
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PROPOSITION XII. Problem VII. 

Upon a given infinite * right line, and from a given point 
which is not in that line, to let fall a perpendicular. 

Oenopides firft inveftigated this problem, believing it ufeful for 
aftrological purpofes. But he calls a perpendicular, after the man- 
ner of the ancients, a gnomon, becaufe a gnomon, alfo, is at right 
angles to the horizon, but the fame line is at right angles with a per- 
pendicular, from which it differs only in habitude, fince, as he ob- 
ferves a gnomon has the fame fubjefl; with a perpendicular. But again, 
a perpendicular is two-fold, that is, it is either plane or folid. Hence, 
when the point from which the perpendicular tight line is drawn, is 
in the fame plane, the perpendicular is called plane ; but when the 
point is on high, and external to the fubjed plane, it is called folid. 
And the plane perpendicular, indeed, is drawn to a right line : but 
the folid to a plane. Hence, it is neceflary, that this laft (hould not 
only form right angles, with one right line, but with all right lines in 
the fame plane. For the perpendicular is let fall on a plane. In the 
prefent problem, therefore, the inftitutor of the Elements propofes to 
let fall a plane perpendicular. For the dedu&ion is propofcd to a 
right line, and the difcourfe proceeds, fo far as all are fuppofed to be 
in the fame plane. Hence, in the line at right angles we do not re- 
quire infinity, becaufe the point is fuppofed to be in that right line. 
But in the prefent problem, refpe&ing a perpendicular, he fuppofes 
the given right line infinite, becaufe the point from which the per- 
pendicular is to be drawn is placed external to the right line. For if 

• Mr. Sirafon having a great objc&ion to the word infinite, though it is adopted by Euclid, 
fubftitutes in its place the word unlimttcJ; but not in my opinion with any fuccefs. For if by 
unlimited, he means infinite, the alteration is ridiculous: bur it' he means only indefinite, or a 
line which has boundaries, though they are not afccrt;»incd, the problem will not fuccccd, as 
the enfuing commentary mod beautifully evinces. I only add, that the reader, if he be a man 
oftafre, and poflcflcs any f park of the philofophic genius, mull be greatly delighted with the 
digreflion of Proclus in this comment* concerning the nature of infinite, as it is peifeclly phi- 
iofophical and truly fublimc. 
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But Apollonius raHes a perpendicular as follows. Let the given 
right line, (ays he, be a b> and a given point in it c y but let there be 




affumed in a c an^ point d y and from c 6, take away c e, equal to c d. 
Then with the centre d, but interval de, let a circle be defcribed; and 
again with the centre e> but interval e d, let another circle be de- 
fcribed, and let a right line be drawn from/ to c. I fay that/V is a 
perpendicular. For if f d^fe % are conneded, they fhall be equal. 
But d c 9 c e % are equal, and/c is common. Hence, alfo,the angles 
at the point c (by the eighth) are equal. They are therefore right. 
And here, is it not again obvious, that this demonftration is more 
various than that of Euclid, and requires the defcription of circles, that 
by this means an equilateral triangle may be defcribed upon de y and 
the problem exhibited ? For all the reft are common to the demonftra- 
tions. But the demonftration by a femicircle is not worthy to be re- 
membered, fince it fuppofes many things which are afterwards exhi- 
bited, and entirely falls from the order of an elementary inftitution. 

PROPO- 
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Upon a given infinite * right line, and from a given point 
which is not in that line, to let fall a perpendicular. 

Oenopides firft inveftigated this problem, believing it ufeful for 
aftrological purpofes. But he calls a perpendicular, after the man- 
ner of the ancients, a gnomon, becaufe a gnomon, alfo, is at right 
angles to the horizon, but the fame line is at right angles with a per- 
pendicular, from which it differs only in habitude, fince, as he ob- 
serves a gnomon has the fame fubjed with a perpendicular. But again, 
a perpendicular is two-fold, that is, it is either plane or folid. Hence, 
when the point from which the perpendicular tight line is drawn, is 
in the fame plane, the perpendicular is called plane ; but when the 
point is on high, and external to the fubjeft plane, it is called folid. 
And the plane perpendicular, indeed, is drawn to a right line : but 
the folid to a plane. Hence, it is neceflary, that this laft (hould not 
only form right angles, with one right line, but with all right lines in 
the fame plane. For the perpendicular is let fall on a plane. In the 
prefent problem, therefore, the inftitutor of the Elements propofes to 
let fall a plane perpendicular. For the dedu&ion is propofcd to a 
right line, and the difcourfe proceeds, fo far as all are fuppofed to be 
in the fame plane. Hence, in the line at right angles we do not re- 
quire infinity, becaufe the point is fuppofed to be in that right line. 
But in the prefent problem, refpe&ing a perpendicular, he fuppofes 
the given right line infinite, becaufe the point from which the per- 
pendicular is to be drawn is placed external to the right line. For if 

• Mr. Sirafon having a great objection to the word infinite, though it is adopted by Euclid, 
fubftitutes in its place the word unlimited; but not in my opinion with any fuccefs. For if by 
unllmitedy he means infinite, the alteration is ridiculous : bur if he means only indefinite, or a 
line which has boundaries, though ihey are not afccrt;.incd, the problem will not fuccecd, as 
the enfuing commentary molt beautifully evinces. I only add, that the reader, if he be a man 
•oftafie, and pofTeflcs any f park of the philofophic genius, mull be greatly delighted with the 
digreflion of Proclus in this comir.ci^ concerning the nature of infinite, as it is peiicclly phi- 
iofophical and truly fublime. 
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it was not infinite, the point might be received externally, and yet in 
a dire£t pofition, fo that the protra&ed right line would fall upon it, 
and the problem not fucceed. Hence, he places the right line infinite, 
fo that the point may be received at either of its parts ; and that no 
place may be left, in which it can be in the fame dire&ion with the 
given right line, unlefs it is in the line, and has not an external po- 
fition. And on this account the right line to which the perpendicular 
is to be drawn is confidered as infinite* 

But in what manner infinite can fubfift, is a matter well worthy our 
contemplation. For it is manifeft that a right line exifting infinite, a 
plane alfo will be infinite, and this in energy, if the thing propofed 
by Euclid be true. That among fenfible particulars, therefore, there 
can be no magnitude infinite, according to any diftance, both the de- 
moniacal Ariftotle, and thofe who received their philofophy from 
him, have abundantly (hewn. For neither that which is moved cir- 
cularly, nor any other fimple body can be infinite ; fince the place of 
each is limited. But neither in feparate and impartible reafons is an 
infinite of this kind pofEble. For if they neither contain dimenfion, 
nor magnitude, much lefs can they contain infinite magnitude. It 
remains, therefore, that infinite can alone fubfift in the phantafy, 
which at the fame time the phantafy does not comprehend. For as 
foon as it underftands, it induces form and bound to that which is 
underftood, ftops the tranfit of the phantafm by its intelle&ion, pur- 
fues its progrefs, and infolds it in its fhadowy embrace. The phant- 
afy, therefore, is not infinite by intelledtion, but rather by advancing 
infinitely about that which is underftood ; and calling whatever it 
leaves innumerable, and incomprehenfible by intelligence, infinite. 
For as the fight by not feeing underftands darknefs ; fo the phantafy 
by not underftanding perceives infinite. Hence it purfues the progrefs 
of the infinite, becaufe it is endued with an impartible power, capabte 
of perpetually advancing : but it underftands as if Hopping in its pro- 
greffion, becaufe infinite furpafles its comprehenfion. For it calls that 
infinite, which it leaves as unable to pafs over in its purfuit. On 
this account when we place $ given infinite line in the phantafy, in 

the 
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the fame manner as we eftablifh all other geometrical fpecies, viz. tri- 
angles, circles, angles, lines, and all of this kind, we muft not wonder 
how a line is infinite in energy, and how advancing infinitely, it ap- 
plies itfelf to finite intelle&ions. But cogitation, in which reafons 
aod demon (Irations refide, does not ufe infinite for the purpofe of fci- 
ence, (ince infinite is by no means perceptible by fcience, but receiv- 
ing it from hypothecs, it employs finite alone in its demonftrations, 
and aflumes infinite not for the fake of infinite, but of that which is 
bounded and finite. For if we Ihould grant to cogitation, that the 
given point, neither lies in a right line with the given finite right 
line, nor yet is fo diftant from it, that no part of the right line is 
fubje&ed to the point, we (hall no longer require an infinite line. 
That cogitation, therefore, when employing a right line, may ufe it 
without controverfy and reproof, fixe fuppofes it to be infinite ; and 
employs the infinity of the phantafy, as the foundation of infinite ge- 
neration. And thus much may fuffice for the prefent concerning the 
nature of infinite. 

But it is now requifite that we fhould confider the obje&ions which 
are urged againft the conftru&ion of this problem* Let there be re- 




ceived, fay they, an infinite right line a £, and let the given point be 

r, from which it is required to let fall a perpendicular, and let d be 

* point on the other fide, according to the geometrician! But the cir- 
cle 
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cle which cuts the right line a b> in the points a and b, will cut it 
alfo inyi and will have a fituation according to the figure. In an- 
fwer to this, we muft fay, that it affirms an itnpofiible cafe, for let 
the right line a b be bife&ed in b^ and let c b be connedled, and pro- 
duced to the circumference, to the point d % and let c a y c b, cj\ be 
connected. Becaufe, : therefore, thefe lines are from the centre, and 
a by is equal to b b y but c h is common, all are equal to all. Hence 
\ c b forms right angles at the point h. Again, becaufe ca, c b^ are 
equal, they form equal angles at the points a and b. But c a alfo, 
.is equal to c f 9 on which account the angle c a J] is equal to the angle 
cj a. In like manner the angle c bf\$ equal to the angle cfb. Be- 
caufe, therefore, the angles at the points a and b, are equal, the an- 
cgle, alfo, cfa, is equal to the angle cfb, and they are fucceflive, 
and confequcntly right. But each of the angles at the point b is right. 
Hence, c b is equal to cf. But cf\$ alfo equal to c d, fince they 
.are from the centre. Therefore c h is equal to c d, which is impof- 
fible. Hence, the circle does not cut the right line in any other points 
than a and b. 

But if any one fhould fay, that he who defcribes a circle will bifedl 
a binjl we can again (hew that this is impoffible. For let all be de- 
scribed as before, and let the right line fb, be bife&ed in the point b. m 




jT — ■ —e 

Becaufe, therefore, af,fb, are equal, but cf common, and thebafe 
c a, is equal to the bafe c b, all are equal to all. Hence, the angles at 
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the point f arc right. Again, becaufby^ is equal to b b 9 and cb 
being connected, is common, and the bafe cf\% equal to the bafe c b 9 
for they are from the centre, the angles at the point b t are right ; for 
they are equal and fucceffire. Becaufe, therefore, each of the angles 
cfb 9 c bj\ is right, cfxs equal to c b. Bute J is equal to c e % for 
Aey are from the centre, and hence c b is not unequal to c r, which 
is impDiSh'e. 

It dot remains that we run orer the third objection. For the cir- 
cle which is defcribed (fay they) will cut the right line in the points 
6, by and in the points^ b. We therefore bifecting the right line a b 




in the point £, and connecting the lines ca 9 cf, c k, c b 9 can (hew 
that this is impotable. For fince k a, k b t are equal, and c i is com- 
mon, and the bafes c j y c b y are equal, hence the angles at the points 
j and b are equa\ and thofe at the point k right. But each of the 
lines is equal to c f\ and hence, the angles at the point f 9 are right 9 
for they are equal, becaufe fucceffive. Therefore, cj is equal to c k ; 
for thev fubtend right ang'es. But cj is equal to c */, fince they are 
from the centre ; and hence, c d is equal to c k> which is impoflib'e. 
Hen'.e then, it is impofEble that the circle which is defcribed Ihou'd 
cut the line a h in one, two, or in more points than a b. And fuch 
arc the objections againft the prefent problem. 

x But 
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But there ate alfo cafes of the conftru&ion of this problem, which 
are to be diftinguifhed from the objections. For cafe is not the lame 
with objedioD ; fince the former (hews the fame thing differently, 
but the latter leads the obje&ion to an inconvenience. But other ex- 
pofitors, not diftinguifhing thefe from one another, bring all into the 
fame, fo that it is uncertain, whether they enunciate to us in their 
writings, cafes, or objections. We therefore diftinguifhing thefe, 
having enumerated the obje&ions, (hall now defcribe the cafes of the 
problem. Let there be then an infinite right line a b> and a given 




point c. Now it may be faid that there is no farther place in the 
other part of the perpendicular right line, but in that only where the 
point c lies. Taking, therefore, in the right line a b a point d % with 
the centre r, and interval c d, let us defcribe the circumference of a 
circle d ef> and bife&ing dfin b 9 let us conneft the lines c d, c 6 9 cf. 
Becaufe, therefore, d h is equal to bj\ but c h is common, and c d is 
equal to cf> (for they are from the centre,) hence, the fuccefEve 
angles at the point h, are equal. 1 hey are, therefore, right. And 
hence, c h is a perpendicular to df. But if any one (hould alfo fay that 
the defcribcd circle does not cut the right line a b, but touch it as the 
•circle de, by taking the point e externally, and ufing the centre c, and 

interval 
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of bound and form : and if a point placed externally bears an image 
of an eflence impartible, and feparate from material natures, doubtlefs 
the deduced perpendicular will imkate that life which proceeds into^ 
generation with an undefiled progrefs from unity, and an impart^ble- 
effence. But if a perpendicular cannot be (hewn without circles, this- 
alfo will be tfcefyjnbol of an inflexibility inherent in life, through the^ 
medium of intellect. For life, indeed, fince it fubfifts by itfelf as 
motion, is indeterminate : but it becomes terminated, and is filled 
with a. pure and immaculate power, by participating and adhering to* 
the circulations of intellect. 

PROPOSITION XIII. Theorem VL 

When a right line ftanding upon a right line forms angles,, 
it either forms two right,, or anglfes equal to two right. 

Euclid agaiapafles on to theorems, confequent to things exhibited? 
by problems. For after a perpendicular, had been drawn to a right 
line, and a right line erected at right angles, it remained, to enquire if 
it (hould not be a perpendicular, what angles it would form, and How 
it would be affe£ted to the Tine upon which it (lands. This then he- 
proves univerfally, that every right line Jlanding upon a certain fine, and 

forming angles, either forms two right % if its Jlate be indeclinable > firm* , 
ind never verging : or angles, equal to two right, . if it declines in one 
fart, but is more dijt ant from itsfubjeQ line, in the other part. For a&- 
much as it takes away from a right angle by its declination in one: 
part, fo much it adds by its diftance in the other. But it is requifite 
to take notice* that in this* propofition alfo,' the Geometrician employs: 
diligent care. For he does not (imply fay that every right line, (land- 
ing upon a right line, forms either two right angles, or angles equal 
tp two right, but he adds, if it forms angles. For what if (landing : 
en the extremity of a right line* it (hould form one angle, will J 
it happen that this may be equal to two right ? This certainly 
is impoflible. Since every re&ilineal angle is lefs than two right, 

' M alfo every folid angle is lefs than four right. Hence, though 

you 
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you {houM receive that which appears to be the greateft of all obtufe 
angles, this alfo muft will increafe, as that which does not yet receive 
the meafure of two right angles. It is requifite, therefore, that the 
Tight line fhould ftand in fuch a manner, that it may form angles* 
And thefe obfcrvations regard the produ&ive diligence of fcicnce. 

But what does he mean by adding the particle, either two right, or 

equal to two right? For when he has conftituted two right, he forms 

angles equal to two right ; fince right angles are equal to each other. 

Shall we fay that one of the equal angles is alfo common, but that the 

other of the equals is only proper ? But we are accuftomcd when both 

proper and common is verified, toexprefs every particular from that which 

is proper, but when we cannot ^ffedt this, we are content with that 

<which is common for the explication of the fubje& concerns. This 

then, the equality of the fucceffive angles, is common to right angles, 

but is not predicated of thefe alone : but this, that they ate right, is 

peculiar to their equality. Hence, the affertion, equal to two right, 

alone fignifies the inequality of the angles. For in thefe it is alone 

verified, but by no means in fuch as are equal. And this alfo the in* 

ftitutor of the Elements divides in oppofition to two right. For fince 

it is predicated by itfelf, it has a power of figftifying that the aagles 

on each fide are unequal. But through thefe obfervations we may 

alfo perceive, that equality is the meafure and bound of inequality * 

For though the increafe and decreafe of an obtufe and acute angle is 

indeterminate and infinite, yet it is faid to receive limitation, and bound 

from a right angle ; and each of them, indeed, feparately, recedes from 

a fimilitude to the right ; but both, according to one harmonizing 

union, are reduced to its bound. But as they can by no means per- 

fedtly equal the fimplicity of a right angle, they receive an equality 

to it when doubled, the duad being the exemplar of their infinity, as 

of itfelf endued with an infinite nature. And this feems to procure a 

manifeft image of the progreffion of primary caufes; and of their 

abiding according to one boundary, in a manner perpetually the 

fame, about the infinity of generation. For how could otherwife ge- 

rveration, which participates of the more and the lefs, and is carried 

• N 2 in 
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in indefinite whirls, agree with intelligtbles, and be equalled with 
them in a certain refped, unlefs by participating their natures, whilft 
they advance with prolific powers, and only multiply themfelves in 
their progreffions ? For things which abide in their own fimplicity 
and impartibility, are entirely feparated from generable natures And 
thus much is aflumed from the prefent theorem, and applied to. the 
knowledge of univerfala. 

PROPOSITION XIV. Theorem VL 

If to any right line, and at a point in it, two right lines 
being placed in a confequent order, and not towards the 
fame parts,, make the fucceflive angles equal; to two 
right, thofe right lines fhall be. in. a diredt pofition to 
each otlier. 

The prefent theorem is the converfe of the foregoing : for fucK as 
are converfe are always confequent to preceding theorems. Since, 
therefore, the former had conftituted a right line upon a right line, 
and had fhewn that it made the fucceflive angles either two right, or 
equal to two right ; in the prefent theorem he receives the equality of 
the angles to two right, which are formed at fome right line, but he 
{hews that it is one right fine which produces their equality. Hence, 
that which was a datum in the former, is in the prefent theorem an 
object of enquiry ; and is fhewn by a dedu&ion to an impoflibility. 
For after this manner the converfe of theorems ought to be exhibited ; 
but in problems they fhould receive principal demonftrations. But in 
this theorem we may alfo perceive the greateft and mod admirable di- 
ligence of this propofition producing fcience. For in the firft place, 
after he had faid, if to any right line, he adds> and at a point in it ; 
for what if the two extremes of the right line exifting, one of the 
right lines (hould be drawn from the one extreme,but the other from the 
remaining one, and (hould form angles at the right line, equal to two 
pght, would they on this account have a dhred pofition ? And how 

can 
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Can this take place in lines drawn from different points of the right 
line ? It is on this account alfo, that he adds, and at a point in it % 
iince he is willing that both fhould be in the fame point. But in the 
fccond place, becaufe it is poflible that the right lines which are drawn, 
may be at the fame point, and not confequent (Gnce we may receive 
infinite right lines placed at the fame point) he adds the. particle, in a 
confequent 'order. And in the third place, becaufe the .word confequent 
may be confidered as well at the fame parts as on both fides : but be- 
caufe it is impoflible that lines which are confequent at the. fame parts 
fhould be mutually in a dired pofition, this indeed he explains, but 
affords us an opportunity of confidering that confequent right lines 
are to be received in pofition on both fides ; fince thefe alfo can be 
(hewn to be in a right line. Let there be placed at the right linen b % 
and at a point in it b, towards the fame parts, two right lines b c, bd y 




thefe, 
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«tbeTe, therefore, fliall be confequcnt to each other. For no other 
right Hne ts fituated between them. 'But thofe things are fucceffive, 
between which there is nothing funilar. Thus we call the columns 
{ cokfequent> between ^hich there is no other column : for though the 
.air intervenes, yet nothing of the fame kind is fitfcated in the middle. 
Becaufe, therefore, they ifie towards the fame parts, they are by no 
means in la direlV'pofittcIn, although they form two angles equal to 
•two right ; I mean the angles at the point b. For nothing hinders 
ibatthdt the angle hi d, may contain in itfelf, one right, and a third 
vpart of a right angle : add that the angle a b c, may be two thirds of 
a right angle. Arid thus much concerning the proportion. 

But one petition *s employed in the cotiftrudtion, viz. the fecond, 
-which bejgs to produce a right Ufiejlraight forwards, as in the demon- 
stration he ufes the preceding theorem, and two axioms ; i. e. the one 
♦which fays, things equal to the fame, are equal to one another ; and 
.alfo the one which affirms, that if from equal things equals are taken 
away, the remainders Jhall be equal. But at the collection of the im- 
poffibility, he employs the axiom, which fays, the whole is greater than 
its part. For it is equal one common angle being taken away, which 
is impoflible. But that it is poffible to the fame right line, and at a 
.point in it, two right lines in a confequent pofition, and yet, towards 
the fame parts, may form angles belonging to that one right line, 
<equal to two right, we may fliew with Porphyry, as follows. Let 
there be a certain right Kne a b % and any point in itr, and let c d be 
raifed at right angles to a b> and let the angle d c b be bifeded, by 
<the line c e. Then from the point e, to the line a b, let there be drawn 
the perpendicular e b> and let eb be produced, and place f b equal to 
e b, and conned cf Becaufe, therefore, e b is equal to bf but h c 
is commmon, and they contain equal angles (for they are right), 
hence, the bafe e r, is equal to the bafe cf All, therefore, are equal 
to all. Hence, the angle e c b y is equal to the angle f c bl' But 
the angle e c bis the half of a right angle : becaufe the right angle 
>dx b was bifeded by the Hne e c. Hence, alfo the angle/* c b> is the 

3 ' ialf 
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bklf of one right* The angle^ therefore, d cf, is equal to one rights 
and the half of a right angle. . But the angle dc e, alio, is the half of 
a right angle. Hence to the right line c </, and to a point in itr, 
two right lines are confequently placed towards the fame parts, viz. ce : 
and cj\ forming angles equal to two right, c e caufing the half of a * 
right angle, and cf one and a half. Left, therefore, .we fliould en- 
quire after things impoffible to be effedted, viz, how the right lines > 
c > e > cf> forming angles at the right line dc, equal to two right, can ; 

bee 
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'be in a dired pofition to one another, the Geometrician adds the par- 
ticle not towards the fame parts. It is requifite, therefore, that the 
right lines which form angles equal to two right, ftiould be placed on 
both fides of the right line, being raifed, indeed, from one point, but 

. drawn to diflferent parts of the right line. 

u \ I 

P R O rf O S 1^4 O N XV. Theorem VIII. 

If two right lines cut aire another, they will form the 

angles at t N fce vertex equal. 

♦ 

We-muft call fuccejjtve angles different frdm fuch as arc vertical 
For thefe laft originate from the fe&ion of two right lines : but the 
former frorn^ thfe mere difle&ion of the one by the other. Thus, if a 
right line rethatning- -itfetf-withoitt fc£tien f bjit eutting another in its 
extremity, forijis two angles, we denominate thefe Juccejfive angles. 
But if the two pght lines mutually cut ^ach other, they form vertical 
angles. And fhey are fo called, bec*rife they have their vertices con- 
joined in the fatne point. But their vertices are the points, at which 
the planes, while they are contracted, form angles. This, therefore, 
is what the prefent theorem Evinces, that when two right lines mutu- 
ally cut each qther, the vertical angles are equal. And it was firft 
invented (according to Eudemus) by Thales : but was thought wor- 
thy of a demoijftra.tron producing fcience by the inftitutor o£the Ele- 
ments. But it is not exhibited from all the particulars requifite to a 
perfect propofition. ' For conftrudtion is wanting in the prefent theo- 
rtfn •: but deraonftration, which muft be neceflTarily inherent, depends 
6h the thifteertth theorem. But he ufes two axioms, one of which is, 
that things equal to the fame ^ are equal among themfelves : and the other, 
if from equal things equals are taken away, the remainders will be equal. 
The theorem, indeed, of Euclid, is manifeft, but another fuch is con-' 
verted to the prefent theorem. If to any right line, and at a point in 
ft, two right lines, not ajjiitned towards the fame parts, make the verti- 
cal 
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. cal angles equal, thofe right lines Jhall be in a direSt pofition to each 
other. For let there be a certain right line ab 9 aad any point in it c 9 

i 




and at the point c, let two right lines c d, c e, not towards -the fame 
parts be aflumed, forming equal angles a c d 9 b c e. I fay that c d+ 
c e 9 are in a right line. For fince the right line c d, infifts upon the 
right line a b y it forms angles equal to two right, i. e. d c a, deb. 
But the angle dca> is equal to the angle bee. Therefore, the angles 
d c b, b e e 9 are equal to two right. Becaufe, therefore, to a certain 
right line b c, and at a point \fi it c> two confequent right lines c d 9 
e e> not placed towards the fame parts, form the fucceffive angles equal 
to two right, thofe right lines c d, ce 9 are in a direct pofition to each 
other. The converfe, therefore, to the prefent theorem, is exhibited. 
But the Geometrician feems to have negle&ed this, becaufe it is eafy 
to evince its truth, by the fame method of deduction to an impoffibility 
as we employed in exhibiting the fourteenth propofition. For the 
fame things being fuppofed, I fay that the right line c */, is in a di- 
rect pofition to c e. For if it be not, let cf be taken in a right line 
with d. Becaufe, therefore, two right lines a b, dj\ interfed each 
other t . they will form the angles at the vertex equal. Hence, the 
angles a c d % b cf, are equal. But a c d, bee, were alfo equah 
Vol. II. O The 
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tRie aftgle, therefore, b c e , h equal to the angled cf^ the greater to 
the flcfe, which w irapoffiblq. Hence, no other fight line, toefrdes c d r 
is in a dire£t pofition to ce. The right lines, therefore, c d r c e 9 are 
in a dire<3: pofition to each other, the angles^ at the vertex being fup- 
pofed equal. Since then, there is the fame demonftration which was 
preafTumed in the fourteenth theorem, would it not have been fuper- 
fluous to have produced this conversion ? But for the fake of exercife, 
we have proved it as well by a deduction to an^impofiible, as by an* 
oftenfive method. However, this fifteenth theorem feems to reft upon 
the fimilitude of the parts of right lines, and their fituation in their 
extremities/ Becaufe lines with thefe conditions, and mutually cut- 
ting each other, muft neceffarily poflefs fimilar inclinations on both 
fides to each other. Since circumferences, and univerfally non-right 
lines cutting one another, do not neceffarily form the vertical angles 
equal, but forpetimes equal, and fometimes unequal. For if two« 
equal circles cut each other through the centres, or even not through 
th« centres, they will form the lunular angles at the vertex equal; 
l>ut not Hkewife the remaining angles, viz. thofe on both ficfes concave,, 
and on both fide? convex, but the one will be greater than the other. 
But in right lines, the fituation in the extremities, caufes the diftance 
of one fegment, to be equal to the diftance of another. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it is manifeft that if two right lines cut each; 
other, they will make four angles equal to four rights 

Corollary is one of the geometrical appellations, but it has a two- 
fold fignification. For they 'denominate corollaries, whatever theo- 
rems are proved together with the demonftrations of others, becoming 
as it were the unexpe&ed gain and emolument of the inveftigator : 
and likewife, whatever is the objeft of enquiry, but is indigent of 
invention, and is neither inveftigated for the fake of generation alone, 
nor of fimple contemplation. For that the angles at the bafes of ifof- 

8 celes 
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celes triangles are equal, it is requifite to contemplate, and the know- 
ledge of things in exiftence is of this kind. But to bifeft an angle, 
or conftitute a triangle, to $ut off, or place an equal right line, all 
thefe demand that fomething may be performed. And again, to find 
the centre of a given circle, or two commenfurable magnitudes being 
given to find their greateft common meafure, with every thing of 
.this kind, are, after a manner, fituated between problems and theo- 
rems. For neither is the origin of objeSls of enquiry inherent in thefe, 
nor contemplation alone, but invention, Since it is requifite to place 
the objeft of enquiry confpicuoufly and before our eyes. Such thea 
are whatever corollaries Euclid wrote,* for he conftru&ed a book of co- 
rollaries. But we muft now omit to fpeak of corollaries of this kind. 
However, fuch as occur in the elementary inftitution, appear at the 
fame time with the demonftrations of other things, but they them- 
feives are not principally inveftigated, as is evident in that which is • 
propofed at prefent. For the defign of the propofition is to enquire 
whether if two right lines mutually cutting each other, the angles at 
the vertex are equal. But whilft this is evinced, it is at the fame 
time demonftrated, that the four angles which are formed, are equal 
to four right. For when we fay let there be two right lines, ab+cd, 

a j c 
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cutting each other in the point e : beeaufe a e (lands upon c d, it makes 
the fucceffive angles equal to two right. And again, beeaufe b e (lands 
upon c tf> it alfo makes the fucceffive angles equal to two right ; then 
together with the obje£E of enquiry we demonftrate, that the angles, 
about the point e y are equal to four right. A corollary, therefore, is 
z theorem, unexpectedly emerging from the demonftration of another 
problem, or theorem. For we feem to fail upon corollaries, as it 
were, by a certain chance ; and they offer th^mfelves to our infpe&ion, 
without being propofed', or inveftigated by us. Hence, we affimilate 
thefe alfo to gains. And perhaps thofe flailed in mathematical con- 
cerns, have impofed on them this appellation, (hewing the vulgar, wha 
rejoice in apparent gam, that thefe are the true gifts of divinity, and' 
true gains, and not the objects of their fordid eftimation. For this 
indeed produces that faculty refident in our nature, and adds the pro- 
lific power of fcience, to principal enquiries, mani felling the copious- 
riches of theorems. And fuch is the property of corollaries. 

But they are to be divided in the firft place, according to fciences* 
For of corollaries, fome are geometrical i but others arithmetical. Thus 
the prefent corollary is geometrical : but that which is added at the 
end of the fecond theorem of the feventhbbok of the arithmetical ele- 
ments, is arithmetical. But afterwards they mud be divided accord* 
[ ing to the principal objedts of enquiry. For fome things are confe- 
queot to problems, but others to theorems. Thus, the prefent, is 
confequent to a theorem : but that which is placed in the fecond of 
the feventh book, is confequent to a problem. But in the third place*, 
they muft be divided according to their oftenfions. For fome are ex- 
hibited, together with oftenfive methods, but others together with de- 
ductions to an impoffible. Thus the prefent is (hewn by a diredfc 
oftenfion : but that which is at the fame time exhibited in the firft of 
the third book, appears, together with a deduction to an impoffible. 
But corollaries may alfo be divided in many other modes, but thefe 
may fuffice our prefent purpofe. The prefent corollary, however* 

teaching 
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teaching us that the place about one point is diftributed into angles 
equal to four right, is fubfervient to that admirable theorem, which 
(hews that the following three multangles about one point, can alone 
fill place, viz. the equilateral triangle, the quadrangle, and an equila- 
teral, and equiangular fexangle. But the equilateral triangle muft be 
fix times aflurned j fince fix two-thirds, form four right angles* But 
the fexangle muft be three times formed ; for every fexangular angle 
is equal to one right, and a third part of a right. And' a quadrangle 
muft be four times aflurned : for every quadrangular angle, is right. 
Hence, fix equilateral triangles conjoined according to their angles, 
1 fill four right angles, as alfo three fexangles, and four quadrangles. 
But all other multangles, however compofed, according, to angles, are 
either deficient from four right, or exceed four right angles * ; while 
thefe alone, according to theaforefaid numbers, are equal to four right. 
And this theorem is Pythagoric. But by the prefent corollary, if even 
more than two right lines fhould cut each other in one point, as for 
inftance, three or four, or any other number,. all the angles which they, 
form, may befhewn.tobe equal to four right* For they will vindi- 
cate to themfelves the place of four right angles. But it is manifeft. 
that the angles always become double to the number of right lines. 
And thus two right lines interfering each other, there will be four 
angles equal to four right: but from the interfe&ion of three lines, 
there will be fix angles ; and from four, eight, and fo on, in infini- 
tum. For the multitude of the right lines is always doubled : but the 
angles increafe according to multitude, and. are diminifhed according 
to magnitude, becaufe it is the fame, four right angles, which is per- 
petually divided. 

• That no othjer figure befides thefe can fill place, will be evident, if its angle; when found, 
is- multiplied by any number : for, as Tacquet well obferves, it will always either exceed, or be 
deficient from four right angles. For a more particular demonitauion of this admirable theo- 
rem, fee Tacquct Elcmenta Geometric, p. 88. . 

PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION XVI. Theorem IX 

In every triangle having one fide produced, the external 
sngle is greater than either of the internal and oppofite 
angles. 

Thofe who enunciated this propofition, and at the fame time omit- 
ted the particle, having one Jide produced^ perhaps afforded an occa- 
fion of obje&ion to many others, as well as to Philip, (according to 
the narration of the mechapift Heron,) But fuch as were dcfirous of 
entirely removing this calumny, enunciated the theorem, with the 
propofed addition, correfponding with the general mannner of the 
geometrician. For in the fifth theorem, being defirous to fhew, that 
the angles under the bafe of an ifofceles triangle are equal, he adds, 
that when the equal right lines are produced, the angles under the 
bafe are equal. Hence we infer, that though this propofition might 
be defective and imperfeft in various copies, yet it was perfe<ft and 
written entire, by the inftitutor of the Elements. What then does 
the propofition aflert ? That in every triangle^ if you produce one of its 
fides \ you ivillfnd the angle conjiituted external to the triangle, greater 
than either of the internal and oppofite angles. For a little after, this 
angle will be (hewn equal to both, but It is proved to be greater than 
either in the prefent ; and he neceflarily compares it with the oppo- 
fite angle,, and not with xhzfuccsjive angle. For to this laft it may 
* be both equal and kfs : but it is greater than either of the former. 
Thus, if this triangle fhouldbe right angled, and you conceive one of 
the fidvs comprehending the right angle to be produced, the external 
will be equal to the fucceflive angle. But if it fhould happen to be 
obtufc-angled, the internal angle may be greater than the external ; 
and it is on this account that he does not compare the external with 
the fuccefiive angle, but with the oppofite angles. For of the angles 
within a triangle, the fucceffive angle borders on the external,' bat the 
two others are oppofite. Hence, the external angle is greater than 

either 
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rither of the fucceffive, but inky not exceed tlie fucceflivfe angle to 
Which ft isptWcfrnaW. But fome cdrijoihing thefe two theorems, 1 
riiean the preftfflt, and the following, enunciate the propofition thus. 
In every triangle having one fide produced \ the external angle is greater 
*tban either of the internal and oppq/ite angler-, and any two of the in* 
Temal #ngles y are lefs than two right. But there is occafion for the 
connexion of thefe theorems, becaufe the geometrician himfelf, a lit- 
tle after, enunciates the propofition after this manner, in equal an- 
gles, for he lays : In any Irianglc having one of its fides produced, the 
external angle is equal to the two interior -, and oppofte angles ; and the 
three internal angles of a triangle, an* equal to two right. Hence, they 
think it proper in the prefent firnilar cafe, to connect the objedts of 
ihVeftigation, and to make the propofition a compofite. But if the 
.datum be enunciated with this addition, it alfo will be a compofite, 
(fince it is requifite to underftand two things, viz. the fubjeft trian- 
gle, and one fide produced :) and if the datum be given without this, 
it will be a compofte in capacity, butfmple in energy ; for this muft 
be received at the fame time as a datum ; fince while we fuppofe an 
external angle, we muft pre-fuppofe the fide as produced. 

But we may affume from the prefent theoremj that it is impoflible 
from the fame point, for three equal right lines to fall on the fame 
right line. Thus let there be drawn from one point a, three equal 




right 
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right lines, ab, a r, a d 9 to the right line b d. Becaufe, therefore, 
b is equal to a c y the angles at the bafe are equal. Hence, the angle 
ab c f is equal to the angle a c b. Again, becaufe a b is equal to a d, 
the angle a b d y is equal to the angle a d b. But the angle a b c, was 
equal to the angle a c b. Hence, the angle a c b 9 is equal to the 
angle adb 9 the external, to the internal and oppofite, which is im- 
poffible. From the fame point therefore, to the fame right line, 
three equal right lines cannot be drawn. But by the prefent theorem, 
we can alfo demonftrate, that if a right line falling on two right lines, 
makes the external angle equal to the internal and oppofite, thole 
right lines will by no means make a triangle, nor coincide, becaufe 
the fame thing would be both greater and equal, which is impoflible. 
Thus for example, let a b> cd, be right lines, and let the right line 



e 

e b falling on them make the equal angles a b J, cd e, the right line* 
a b, c </, will not coincide. For if they coincide, the equal angles 
remaining, the angle ede^ will be equal to the angle abd. And 
fmce it is external, it will be greater than the internal and oppofite 
angle. Hence, it is neceflary, if they coincide, that the angles re- 
main no longer equal, but that the angle at the point </, be aug- 
mented. For whether a b remaining immoveable, we conceive that 
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c d\% moved towards it, fo as to coincide in the point c y we (hall pro- 
duce a greater diftance in the angle c de ; fince c d approaches to a b f 
in the fame proportion as it recedes from de. Or whether c d, abid- 
ing, we conceive that a b is moved towards it, in a fimilar manner, we 
{hall by this means diminifh the angle a b d; for it is at the fame 
time carried towards c </, and Xo b d. Or whether we conceive both 
of them tending to each other, we fhall find that a b by tending to 
c d y contracts the angle a b e -, and that c d % by receding from d e 9 on 
account of the motion to the line a b> increafes the angle c de. Hence, 
it is necefTary, if it be a. triangle, and if the right lines a b, c d> co- 
incide, that the external angle mud be alfo greater than the internal 
and oppofite angle, Fot either the internal angle remaining, the ex- 
ternal is increafed, or the external abiding, the internal is diminifhed, 
o'r the internal is contraQed, and the external is more dilated. But 
the caufe of theft ooniequeacee is the motion of the right lines, the 
one tending to thofe parts, where it diminifhes the internal angle, but 
the other to the parts where it increafes the external. And from this 
the reader (hould consider, how the origin of things produces the true 
caufes of enquiries, which we have previoufly furveyed. 

PROPOSITION XVII. Theorem X. 

The two angles of every triangle, taken all poffible ways, 

are lefs than two right. 

In the prefent theorem he fhews indeterminately, that any two an- 
gles of a triangle, are lefe than two right, but in the following theo- 
rems he determines !k*w ifradi they are lefs, and that they are deficient 
by the remaining angle of the triangle : for its three angles are equal 
to two right ; and on this account the two remaining angles, are lefs 
than two right. And, indeed, the demonftration of the elementary 
inftitutor proceeds in a manifeft order ; for it ufes the preceding 
theorem. But it is neceflary, as in the laft propofition, by regarding 
the origin of triangles, to find the caufe of the prefent fymptom. Let 
Vol. II. P then 
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thca the right lines ab,cd, be at right angles to b d. If thefe lines then 

a a c 




are to form a triangle, it is requifite they fhould incline to each other. 
But their inclination diminiOics the internal angles, on which account 
they become lefs than two right : for they were right before their in- 
clination. In like manner, if we conceive right lines ftanding at right 
angles, on the fide a b, the fame confequences will enfue refpe&ing 
the inclination of the right lines ; and the angles at the points a, b % 
will be lefs than two right; and fo of the other fide. This then is 
the caufe of the proportion, and not the external angle being greater 
than eilher of the internal, and oppofite angles : fince it is not ne- 
ceflary that the fide fhould be produced, nor that any angle fhould be 
conftituted external to the triangle ; but it is necefTary that any two 
of the internal angles fhould be lefs than two right. Hence, it is ne- 
cefTary, as I have faid, that the caufe of this theorem fhould be the in- 
clination of the right lines diminifhing the angles at the bafe. But 
as the inftitutor of the elements exhibits the objedt of enquiry, by the 
external angle, we may accomplifh this, without producing any one 
of the fides. Thus let there be a triangle a be, and let there be taken 
in the fide b r, any point d, and let a d be connected. Bccaufe, there- 
fore 
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fore, one fide of the triangle a b d> is produced, viz. b d, the external 
angle a d c, is greater than the internal a b d. Again, becaufe one 
fide of the triangle ad c is produced, viz. c d y the external angle a db 7 
is greater than the internal acd. But the angles about the right line 
a d y are equal to two right, by the thirteenth of this. Hence, the an- 
gles a be, a c by are lefs than two right. In like manner, we may 
fhew, that the angles b a c 9 and b c *, are lefs than two right, by 
taking a point in the fide a c 7 and by connecting the point b with the 
aflumed point. And again, we may affirm, that the angles c a b 7 
a b c> are lefs than two right* by taking a point in the fide a b 9 and 
by connecting a right line, from the point c, and the received point. 
And thus the thing propofed, is exhibited by the fame theorem, with- 
out producing any fide of the triangle. Hence, it is poffible, that by 
this, the theorem may be proved, which afTerts, that from the fame 
pointy two perpendiculars cannot be drawn, to one right line. For let 
there be drawn, if poffible, from the point a, two perpendiculars a b, 
acy to the right line b c. Then the angles a b c, a c b, are right. 
But becaufe a be is a triangle, two of its angles are lefs than two 
right. The angles, therefore, a b c 7 a c b 9 are lefs than two right. 
But they are alfo equal to two right, becaufe they are perpendiculars, 
which is impoffible. Hence, from the fame point, to the fame right 
line, two perpendiculars cannot be drawn. 

P 2 PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION XVIII. Theorem XL 

The greater fide of every triangle, fubtends the greater 

angle. 

That the equality of the fides in every triangle, forms the equality 
of the angles which they fubtend, and that in like manner the equality 
v of the angles fhews the equality of their fubtending fides, we learn 
from the fifth and fixth theorems. But that the ^quality of thofe 
angles, which are fubtended by the fides, IWlows the inequality of 
the fides, and the contrary we now learn by the prefent eighteenth 
and nineteenth theorems. For the one (hews that the greater angle 
is contained under the greater fide, but the other, that the greater fide 
fubtends the greater angle ; becaufe thefe are mutually converted, but 
the lame fymptoms are contemplated in things contrary, as in the 
fifth and fixth theorems. But it is manifeft, that we proportionally 
aflume the greater and lefs fide, in fcalene triangles, that we diftin- 
guifli the greateft, middle, and lead, and the angles in a fimilar man- 
ner : but in ifofceles triangles, the greater and lefs, (imply aflumed, 
are fufficient j for there is one fide which is unequal to two, becaufe 
it is either greater or lefs, as thefe theorems cannot take place in equi- 
lateral triangles. And here you may obferve, that the theorems which . 
exhibit the equality of angles or fides, agree with equilateral and ifo- 
fceles triangles : but thofe which exhibit inequality to fuch as are 
Ifofceles and fcalene. But the caufe of this is, becaufe of triangles, 
fome are producecL from equality alone, others from inequality alone, 
and others from the conjun&ion of both, which are partly conftituted 
from equality, and partly through inequality. And fome are allied 
to bounds others to infinity, and others are generated from the mixture 
of both. Hence the ternary permeates through all geometrical forms, 
as through lines, angles, and figures ; and among figures, through 
fuch as are trilateral, quadrilateral, and all the reft in a confequent 
order. But bounds likewife, muft be confidered as inherent in geo- 

5 metrical 
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metrical forms, as well through fimilitude, as equality ; and infinite^ 
both by diffimilitude, and inequality ; and that which is mixt, fpme-* 
times from the jun&ion of fimilitudes, and diffimilitudes, and fome- 
times from the union of equalities, and inequalities. But the reafon 
, of this alfo, is becaufe geometrical forms regard both quantity and 
quality. And we have afligned thefe, becaufe, when we have de- 
termined thefe two, it will be manifeft to us, that when the inftitutor 
of the Elements fays, of every triangle , he does not alfo fpeak of the 
equilateral, but of that which has a greater and lefs fide: for it is 
neceflary to confider the obje£fc of enquiry, as confequent to the pre- 
ceding datum ; and that the triangle which has a greater and lefs fide, 
contains a greater angle, under the greater fide. 

But becaufe the geometrician, when in the conftru&ion he receives x 
the triangle a b c, and the fide a c, greater than the fide a b, in or- 
der that he may fhew, that the angle at the point b is greater than 




at the point r, from the fide a c+ he cuts off a right line a d 9 equal 
to the fide a b : on this account it may be faid that it is neceflary to 
make the ablation at the point c, let us therefore exhibit the thing 
propofed upon this hypothefis, according to Porphyry, as follows. 
Let d c be equal to a b, and produce a b to the point e, and place b e 
equal to d a. The whole, therefore, a e y is equal to the whole a c. 

Conned 



no 
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Conned): e c. Becaufe, therefore, a e is equal to a c, the angle, alfo, 
a e c y is equal to the angle a c *>, (by the fifth). Hence, the angle a e c 
is greater than the angle a c b. But the angle, alfo, a 6c is greater 
than the angle a e c ; becaufe one fide of the triangle c b e is pro- 
duced, viz. be, and fo the angle a b c, fince it is external, is greater 
than fhe internal and oppofite angle. Much more, therefore, is the 
angle a b c, greater than the angle a c £, which was to be (hewn. 
And fuch are the geometrical exhibitions of the prefent theorem. 

But it is manifeft that the caufe of this fymptom is the amplifica- 
tion, or diminution according to magnitude, of the fide fubtending 
the angle. For when it is greater, it more amplifies the angle ; but 
when lefs, at the fame time it diminishes, and gives a greater con- 
traction to the angle. And this takes place on account of the right 
line being fituated in its extremities : for through its being placed in 
its extrenities, it changes likewife the magnitudes of the angles, ac- 
cording to the increafe and decreafc which it receives. And this we 
affirm in one triangle, fince it it is poflible that the fame angle may 
be fubtended by a greater or lefs right line; and that the lame right 
line may fubtend a greater and lefs angle. For let the triangle hap- 
pen to be an ilbfccles one, a b c y and let there be taken in the fide* b y 

a point 
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a point a y and let a e be taken eaual to a d, and conned d e. The 
right lines therefore, d e t b c 9 fubtend the angle at the point *,, of 
which the one is greater, but the other lefs. And in the fame man* 
ner infinite right lines, greater and lefs fubtending the angle a. Again, 
let the triangle a b c> be ifofceles, and let b c be lefs than ba> ac % and 




conftrudt 
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conftruft upon b r , an equilateral triangle b d <r, and connect a d, and 
produce it to e. Becaufe, therefor^ the angle b de, of the triangle 
a bd 9 is external, it is greater than the angle bad. In like manner 
the angle c d e % is greater than, the atigle cad. The whole, there- 
fore, b d c, is greater than the Whole b a <:, and the fame right line 
fubtends both, viz. the greater and the lSjfs angle. But it is (hewn, 
that like wife greater and left, right lines fubtend the fame angle. But 
in one and the fame triangle, one right line fubtends one angle, tod 
the greater always the greater, and the lefs always the lefs, the caufe 
of which we have contemplated. 

PROPOSITION XIX. Theorem XII. 

The greate? fide o£ every triangle fubtends the greater 

angle. 

This is the con*er& of the praopdiag theorem ; and the datura, 
as well as the.obje&of enquiry, is fimple in each. Add too, tint 
what was conclufion there, is hypothefis here : and what was hypo- 
thecs there is eonclufion in this. But the former precedes, becaufe it 
has the inequality of the fides given ; and this follows, becaufe it 
fuppofes unequal angles. For J&s, indeed, feem to contain right- 
lined figures, but the angles appear to be contained ; and the mode of 
demonftration in the former is oftenfive, but in this it concludes the 
thing propofed by a dedudion to an impoffibility. The geometrician, 
therefore, by divifion, reafons concerning that which is impoflible : 
for the angles being unequal, I/ay, (fays he) that thejides alfo fub- 
tending the unequal angles are unequal^ and the greater fubtends the 
greater given angle. For if that which fubtends the greater angle is 
not greater, it is either equal, or lefs. But if it be equal, the angles 
alfo which they fubtend, are equal by the fifth. But if lefs, the angle 
alfo which it fubtends,, is lefs by the preceding : for it was fhewn that 
the greater fide fubtetids the greater angle, and the lefs the lefler. 
But the angles have a contrary pofition ; and hence, the one fide is 
greater than the other. 

But 
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But it is poffible that we may exhibit the thing propofed, without 
this divifion. For if the angle of a triangle be bife£ted, and the right 
line drawn to the bafe, cutting the angle, divides it into unequal parts, 
the (ides containing that angle will be unequal, and the greater will 
be that which coincides with the greater fegment of the bafe, but the 
lefs that which coincides with the lefler. Let there be a triangle ab c % 
and let the angle at a be bife&ed, by the right line ad, and let a </cut 




the bafe b c % into unequal parts, and let c d be greater than b d. I 
fay that the fide a c is greater than the fide a b. Produce ad to the 
point e, and place de equal to ad. And becaufe dc is greater than 
d by place d f equal to b d, and conned ef % and produce it to the 
point g. Becaufe, therefore, ad is equal to de, and b dto df % the 
two are equal to the two, and they comprehend equal angles at the 
vertex. Hence, the bafe b a, is equal to .the bafe ef, and all, there- 
fore, are eqnal to all. On this account alfo the angle d ef y is equal 
to the angle dab. But this is not unequal tod ag. Hence, the fide 
a £, is equal to the fide e g, by the fixth. The fide, therefore, a c, is 
Vol, II. Q^ . greater 
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greater than the fide if. But the Mefe, is equal to the fide aj> ; 
and hence, the fide a c, is greater than the fide a b 9 which was to he 
demonftrated. 

This being presumed, we can fhe w that the greater fide fubtends 
the greater angle. Let there be a triangle a b & having the angle at 




the point b, greater than the angle at the point c. I fay that the fide 
a c, is greater than the fide a b. Let b c be bife&ed in the point d y 
and cqnnefl: a d 9 and draw d e % equal to a d, and conned b e. Eecattfe* 
therefore, b d, is equal to dc, and # d, tode 9 the two are equal to the 
two, and they comprehend equal angles at the vertex. Hence, the 
bafe b e, is equal to the bafe ac, and all are equal to all. Hence too, 
the angle d b e, is equal to the angle at the point c 9 but lefs than the 
angle a b d. The angle, therefore a b e, is bife&ed by the right line 
bf Hence > ef is greater than/"*. Becaiife, therefore* the angle 

at 
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at the point b> of the triangle a b e 9 is bifefited by the right line bf 9 
and ef is greater than/**, it follows from what has been previoufly 
fhewn, that the fide b e 9 is greater than the fide b a. But- b e ha* 
been fhewn to be equal to a c. The fide, therefore, a c, is greater 
than the fide a b; and the objeft of enquiry is exhibited. And it is 
manifeft that the inftitutor of the Element^ avoiding a variety of de- 
monftration, refrains from this mode of demonftrating, and employs 
a method of proof, which leads from divifion to an impoflibility, be- 
caufe he was willing to fabricate the converfe to the preceding, with- 
out any intervening medium. For the eighth theorem', indeed, which 
is the converfe of the fourth, brings great difturbance, becaufe it 
makes converfion difficult to be known. For it is more excellent to 
exhibit converfe theorems, by preferring the continuity through an 
impoffible, than to deftroy the continuity by a principal dembnftration. 
And hence, Euclid fhews alinoft all converfe theorems by a dedu&ion 
to an impoffibility. 

PROPOSITION XX. Theorem XIIL 

Two fides of every triangle, however taken, are greater 

than the remaining oi^e. 

The Epicureans oppofe the prefent theorem, aflerting that it is 
manifeft even to an afs ; and that it requires no demonftration : and 
befides this, that it is alike the employment of the ignorant, to con- 
fider things manifeft as worthy of proof, and to aflent to fuch as are 
of themfelves immanifeft and unknown ; for he who confounds thefe, 
feems to be ignorant of the difference between demonftrable and inde- 
monftrable. But that the prefent theorem is known even toanafs,^ 
they evince from hence, that grafs being placed in one extremity of 
the fides, the afs feeking his food, wanders over one fide, and not 
over two, Againft thefe we reply, that the prefent theorem is indeed 
manifeft to fenfe, but not to reafon producing fcience : for this is the 
cafe in a variety of concerns. Thus for example, we are indubitably 
I Qjt certain 
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certain from fenfe, that fire warms, but it is the bufinefs of fcience to 
convince us how it warms ; whether by an incorporeal power, or by" 
corporeal fe&ions ; whether by fpherical, or pyramidal particles. 
Again, that we are moved is evident to fenfe, but it is difficult to 
affign a rational caufe how we are moved ; whether over an impartible, 
or over an interval : but how can we run through infinite, fince every 
magnitude is divifible in infinitum ? Let, therefore, the prefent theo- 
rem, that the two fides of a triangle are greater than the remainder, 
be manifeft to fenfe, yet it belongs to fcience to inform us how this 
is effe&ed. And,$hus much may fuffice againft the Epicureans. 

But it is requifite to relate the other demonftrations of the prefent 
theorem, fuch as Heron, and the familiars of Porphyry have fabri- 
cated, without producing the right line, after the manner of Euclid. 
Let there be a triangle a b e, it is requifite, therefore, to (hew, that 
that the fides ab> ac } are greater than the fide b c\ Bifeft the 

6 




a 

angle at//, by the right line* e. Becaufe, therefore, the angle a ec % 
is external to the triangle a b e 9 it is greater than the angle ba e. 
But the angle b a e, was placed equal to the angle e a c. The angle, 
therefore, a e c, is greater than the angle e a c. Hence, the fide alfo 
a c y is greater than the fide c e. And for the fame reafon the fide a b % 

is 
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is greater than the fide b e. For the angle a e b is external to the 
triangle a ec> and is greater than the angle c a e; that is than the angle 
eab. And on this account the fide a b 9 is greater than the fide b e. The 
fides, therefore, a b y ac, are greater than the whole fide b c. And the 
like may be fhewn of the other fides. Let there again be a triangle a be. 
If therefore the triangle a be, be equilateral, two fides will be doubtlefa 




greater than the remaining one : for when there are three equal quan- 
tities, any two are double of the remainder. But if it be ifofceles, it 
wilt have a bafe either lefs, or greater than each of the equal fides. 
If therefore the bafe be lefs, the two fides are given greater than the 
remainder. But if the bafe be greater, let it be be, and cut off from 
it a part equal to either of the fides, which let be b e 3 and conned: a e. 
Becaufe, therefore, the angle a ee 9 is external to the triangle a e b, 
it is greater than the angle b a e . On the fame account the angle 
a e b 9 is greater than the angle e a e. Hence, the angles about the 
point e, are greater than the whole angle about the point *, of which 
be a is equal to ba e, fince a b is equal to b e. The. remainder, there* 
fore, dec, is greater than the remainder c ae. Hence, the fide a c t 
is greater than the fide c e. But the fide a b 9 was alfo equal to the 
fide£*\ The fides, therefore, a b y a e y are greater than the fide bc~ 

But 
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But if the triangle abc>bz fcaleae, let the greateft fide be a_b, the 




middle a r, and the leaft c b. The greateft fide, therefore, afltinied 
-with either of the others, exceeds the remainder : for by itfelf it is 
greater than either. But if we are defirous of fhewing that the fides 
a c, c b, are greater than the greateft fide a b, we muft employ the 
fame conftru&ion as in the ifofceles triangle, cutting off from the 
greater fide, a part equal to one of the other fides, and conne&ing the 
line ce, arid ufing the external angles of the triangles. 

Let there be again any triangle a b c. I fay that the fides ab^ ac % 
are greater than the fide b c. For if they are not greater, they are 

a 




either equal or lefs. Let them be equal, and cut off ^ e, equal to a b. 
The remainder, therefore, e r, is equal to a c. Becaufe then, ab y b e, 
are equal, they fubtend equal angles ; and this is likewife true of ac f 
fCj becaufe they are equal. Hence, the angles at the points, are 
equal to the angles at the point a 7 which is impoffible. Again let 

the 
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the fides a A, ac % be lefs than b c % and cut off b d> equal to a b, and 



a 




d e 

e c to a c. Becaufe, therefore, ab is equal to b d, the angle b da, Ts 
not unequal to the angle bad. And becaufe a c is equal to c e, the 
angle c e a, is equal to the angle e a c. Hence, the two angles b da, 
cea, are equal to the two b a d % and e a c. Again, becaufe the angle 
b d a is external to the triangle a d c, it is greater than the angle e a c : 
for it is greater than cad. By a fimilar reafon alfo, becaufe the angle 
c e a % is external to the triangle a b e, it is greater than the angle 
bad: for it is greater than the angle b a e. Hence, the angles b da 9 
c e a, are greater than the two b a */, eac. But they were alfa equal 
to them, which is impofiible. The fides, therefore, ab> a c, are 
neither equal to, nor lefs than the fide bc> but greater. And the 
like may be exhibited in others* 

PROPOSITION XXIV. Theorem XIV. 

If upon one fide of a triangle,, two right lines beginning 
from the extremities, are internally conftituted, the 
conftituted right lines will be lefs than the other hdes of 
the triangle, but they will contain a greater angle. 

That which is exprefled by the propofuion, is, indeed, manlfeft ;; 
and the demonftration adopted by the elementary inftitutor, is evi- 
dent; and the iheorem is confequent to the firft principles* fince it 
depends on two theorems, the one previoufly exhibited, and the fix- 

teentb;. 
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teenth- For ia order to ftiew, that the lines internally conftituted, 
are lefs than the external, the theorem is required, which fays, the two 
Jides of every triangle, are greater than the remaining one : but for the 
purpofe of confirming that the angle comprehended by them is greater 
than that comprehended by the external (ides, that theorem procures 
the greateft utility, which fays, the external angle of every triangle, it 
greater than the internal and oppojite angle. But you will receive at 
the fame time, conviftion of geome rical diligence, and a commemo- 
ration of things admirable in the mathematical difciplines, if we (hall 
jfhew that it is pqjjibh within a certain triangle, upon one of its Jides, not 
upon the whole, but upon fern? one of its parts f to conjlitute two right 
lines greater than the external right lines* ; and again, others compre- 
hending a lefs angle, and comprehended in the angle made by the external 
tines. For this being exhibited, it will at the fame time be manifeft^ 
that the inftitutor of the Elements neceflarily adds, that the internally 
conftituted lines muft begin from the extremities of the common bafis; 
and muft be conftituted upon one whole fide, and not upon any one 
of its parts : but likewife, as I have faid, one of the admirable things 
which geometry contains, will be manifeft. For is it nor, indeed, ad- 
mirable, that the lines conftituted upon the whole fide, fhould be 
lefs than the external fides : but that thofe conftituted upon a part 
fhould be greater ? Let there be then a right angled triangle a be, 
having the angle at the point b right, and take in the fide b c, any 
point d, and conned a d. Hence, a d is greater than a b. Take from 




• Pappus In Mathem. Colled, 
(hews that any two (ides, whole 
ratio to the external fides is left 
than two to one, may beinlcribed 
after this manner in a triangle. 

ad, 
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a d, a part equal to a b, which let be de, and bife& e a, in the point 
f % and conne&y c. Becaufe, therefore, afc is a triangle, the lines 
af 9 fc, are greater than a c. But af is equal lofe. The right lines 
therefore,/ e,fc 9 are greater than j c. But */* is equal to a b. Hence* 
the right lines/V, / V, are greater than the right lines # £, * r, and 
they are internally conflituted. 

Let there be again an ifofceles triangle a b r, having the bafe b c % 
greater than either of the equal fide6. Then from b c, cut off b d, 

a 




d 

equal to a b, and connetk a d % and take in a d, any point r, and con- 
neft e c. Becaufe, therefore, a b, is equal to b d> the angle bad, is 
-alio equal to the angle b da. And becaufe the angle b d a is external 
to the triangle e dc, it is greater than the internal and oppofite dec. 
Hence, the angle b a d, is greater than the angle de c. Much more, 
therefore, is the angle b a r, greater than the angle de c 1 and b a c 
is contained by the external lines, but d e c by internal lines. Within 
a triangle, therefore, right lines d e, e c, comprehending a lefler angle, 
are conflituted within the angle comprehended by the exjgrnal lines ; 
and the thing propofed is (hewn without employing the parallel lines 
of expofitors. Hence, it is neceflary that the conflituted right lines 
fliould begin from the extremities of the bafis : for thofe which are 
conflituted upon any one of its parts, are fliewn to be fometimes 
greater than the external lines, and to comprehend a lefler angle. 
But when they are conftituted in this manner, beginning from the 
extremities, the fpecies of triangles, called (otKiSouSrj) or, fimilar to the 
point of a fpear *, prefents itfelf to our View j and is one of the ad- 
mirable things contained in geometry, viz. to find a quadrilateral tri- 
* Sec likewife concerning thefc triangles. Vol.1, p. 173 of thefe Commentaries. 

Vol. II. R angle. 
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angle. As for example, the triangle A B C. For it is contained by 
the four fides B A, AC, BD, D C ; but it has three angles, one at 
B> the other at A, and the other at C. And hence, the prefent figure 
is a quadrilateral triangle. 

A 




PROPOSITION .XXIL Problem VIII. 

To conftruft a triangle from three right lines, which are 
equal to three given right lines. But it is requifite that 
two of the lines muft be greater than the remaining 
one, in whatever manner they may be taken. 

We again pafs to problems, and Euclid commands us to conftruft 
a triangle from three propofed right lines, two of which arc greater 
than the remaining one, equal to given right lines. Becaufe he knew 
this in the firft place, that it was impoflible to conflruft a triangle 
from thofe fame lines, which had already received the declared por- 
tion : but that this was poffible to be effe&ed from their equals, in 
the next place, he knew it was neceflary that two of the right lines 
about to complete the triangle, fhould be greater than the remaining 
one : for the two fides of every triangle are greater than the remain- 
tag one, however affumed, as we Lave (hewn. On this account he 
adds, that it is necejfary the Jirji right lines, remaining^ to conjlruft a 
triangle from three equal to them : but that it is requtfite^ any ti»o % 
however taken , Jhould be greater than the remainder \ or there wiil not be 
a triangle from tbre* lines equal to the given right lines. But by thia 
means he alio deftroys all the obje&tons which are urged againft the 
conftru&bn, and which may be perfectly diffolved by this addition 
Hence, the preitnt problem ranks among things determined, and not 
1 among 
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among fuch as are indctermined : For of problems as well as of theo- 
rems, fomc are indeterminate, but others without termination. Thus 
if we flxould fimply fey, from three right lines which are equal to three 
given right lines, to conftrutf a triangle* the problem is indeterminate 
and impofiible. But if we add, two of which, however ajfumed, are 
greater than the remainder, the problem is determined and poflible. 
For as the divifion of thporms takes place, according to true and fal/e, 
fo that of problems according to a poflible and impoflible enunciation ♦ 
But that the objections which are urged againft the conftrudlion, may 
be from hence diffoived, we fhali learn from a little infpettion ; for 
we fhall follow the words of the geometrician. Let there be three 
right lines, a b c, of which any two, hbwever taken, are greater than 
the third, and let it be required to accomplifh the thing propofed. 
Let there be placed a certain right line d e, on one part finite, as at 
the point d: and on the other part infinite. Then place df equal to 
a, 1)ut fg to b : and g h to c. And from the centre^ but interval 




6 
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fd, let a circle k be defcribed. Again, with the center g, but inter- 
val g Aj let the circle / be defigned ; and the circles will interfett each 
other. For this is affumed by the inftitutor of the Elements. But it 
may be afted how this takes place? For perhaps they either only 
touch each other, or they do not even touch. Since it is neceflary 
that they fliould fuffer fome one of three cafes, I mean that they 
fhould either interfeft or touch, or be diftant from each other. I fay, 
therefore, that they neceflarily interfeft each oiher. For let them in 
the firft place, touch each other. Becaufe, therefore, the pointy is 




the centre of the circle k % dj is equal toy*/*. And becaufe the point 
g is the centre of the circle /, b g is equal to g m. The two, therefore, 
d /", g b % are equal to one, viz. tofg. But they Were placed greater 
than one, as alfo </, together with c 9 is greater than b* They are there- 
fore equal to it, and at the (ame time greater, which is impoffible. 
Again, if it be poifible, let the circles be diftant from each other, as 

k and 
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k and /• Becaufe, therefore, the point/, is the centre of the circle k % 




df y is equal to/ff. And becaufe the point £, is the centre of the 
circle /, h g is equal to g m. The whole, therefore, f g % is greater 
than the two, d j\ hg : for fg, exceeds df g £, by n m. But it 
was fuppofed that df h g % were greater than J g 9 in the fame man- 
ner as a and** are greater than h. For dj was placed equal to a y but 
fg, to £, and b g to r. It is neceflary, therefore, that the cirles k /, 
Ihould interfett each other. Hence, the inftitutor of the tlements 
very properly receives them cutting one another : fince of the three 
right lines, he fuppofes two greater than the third, however, they 
may be aflumed, but neither equal to, nor lefs than one. But it is 
neceffary that when the circles touch, two of the lines fhould be equal 
to the third ; and that when they are diftant from each other, two 
fhould be greater than the remainder. 
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PROPOSITION XXIII. Problem IX. 

On a given right line, and at a given point in it, to confti- 
tute an angle equal to a given right lined angle. 

This alfo is a problem, whofe invention according to Eudemus is ra- 
ther the gain of Oenopides than of Euclid : bat it requires the conftruc- 
tion of an angle, on a given right line; and at a given point in it equal 
to another right lined angle. This, then, Euclid neceflarily adds, that 
the given angle mud be redilineal ; becaufe it is impoflible that an 
angle can be conftruQed on a right line equal to every angle. For it 
has been (hewn-f- that there are only two curve-lined angles equal to 
cight-lined angles, viz. the angle of a lunular figure, Vvhich we 
have proved equal to every right lined angle ; and the angle of that 
figure fimiiar to an axe*, which is equal to two thirds of a right 

* In the fecond comment of this book. 

f This will be manifeft from the following figs re. Let the circles m r, b d 9 be drawn parang 
through their refpective centers a, b ; and from the centre r, with the radius c b f equal to m £, 
defcribe the arch ab d y and draw the lines cb % c d f c a. Then becaufe neb is an equilateral 
triangle, as alfo c b d, each of the angles atb, bed, {hall be equal to $ of one right angle ;' 
and becaufe the biline c d, is equal to the biline c b, hence, the angle formed by the arch c b % 
and the arch c d % viz. the angle t cfi (hall be equal to the angle formed by the right line c b, 
and the right line c 4 i»e. to f of one right angle. Q^ E. D* 
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stogie. But a lunular figure of this kind, which is called (mAcfc#fj&?) 
Pdecoides, is formed from two circles cutting each other through 
their centres. However, the conftru&ion of an angle on a certain 
right line, caufes the conftituted angle to become determinate, and not 
indifferent in fpecies, but forms it either, right-lined, or mixt. But 
fince no mixt can be equal to a right -lined angle, it is manifeft that 
this muft be perfectly re&ilineal. The inftitutor of the Elements, 
therefore, fimply ufing the prefent problem, and conftruding a tri- 
angle from three right lines, equal te three given lines, accomplices 
th« thing propofed. But you may receive a more exquifite con- 
flru&ion of the triangle, by the following method. Let there be a 

d 





given right line a b y and a given point in it a> and a £iven right 

lined* 
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lined angle c de. It is required, therefore, to accomplifh the problem. 
Conned c e, and produce a b on both fides to the points/^ g. Then place 
fa f equal to c d % and d e to a b, and bgtoec. And with the centre 
tf, but intef val a f y defcribe the circled. And again, as in the pre- 
ceding, with the centre b 9 but interval b g r defcribe the circle /. The 
circles, therefore, will cut each other, as we have fhewn in thelaft pro- 
pofition Let them cut each other in the points m 9 n 9 and from thefe 
points draw right lines to the centres as in the figure. Becaufe, there- 
fore,/ *a, is equal to a m, and a #, but c J, is equal tofa ; a m, and 
a ;?, will be each equal to c d. Again, becaufe b g is equal to b m % 
and b #, but g b is not unequal to c e ; b w 9 and b #, will be alfo 
equal to c e. But a b is equal to de. The two therefore, ab % a m % 
are not unequal to the two d e> d c, and the bafe b /?/, is equal to the 
bafe c e. Hence, the angle m ab, is equal to the angle at the point 
d. And again, the two n a 9 a b 9 are equal to the two c d, d e 9 and 
the bafe n b, is equal to the bafe ce. The angle, therefore, n a b, is 
equal to the ang!e c d e> and the thing propofed is doubly accomp- 
lifhed : for we have not only conftituted one, but two angles, equal 
to the given angle, on each fide of the right line a b ; fo that in what- 
ever part we maydefire the conftru&ion to be made, it will be indu- 
bitable, and without contradiction. And this we have added to the 
conftrudion of the elementary inftitutor. 

But we cannot praife the method of Apollonius, becaufe it requires 
the afliftance of the third book. For he receives any angle c d e, and 
a right line a b, and with the centre d, but interval c d> he defcribes 

d a 





a 
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& circumference c e. In like manner with the centre a* but interval 
a b % he defcribes a circumference bf\ and intercepting a circumfer- 
ence ce 9 equal to b f % he conne&s the right line a J] and affirms that 
the angles a and d, infifting on equal circumferences, are equal. But 
it is neceffary to pre-aflume that a b is equal to c d, in order that the 
circles may may be alfo equal. We therefore think that a demonftra- 
tion of this kind requiring pofterior proportions, is foreign from an 
elementary inftitution; and we give the preference to that of the geo- 
metrician, as confequent to principles. 

PROPOSITION XXIV. Theorem XV. 

If two triangles have two fides equal to two, each to fcach, 
but the one angle contained by the equal right lines 
greater than the other t they (hall alfo have the bafe of 
the one greater than the bafe of the other. 

Euclid again pafles on to theorems, and fpeaks concerning inequa- 
lity in two triangles, in a manner fimilar to his difcourfe concerning 
equality. For fuppofing two triangles, having two fides equal to two, 
each to each, he fometimes places the vertical angle equal in each, 
and fometimes unequal ; and he proceeds in a fimilar manner with 
refpeft to the bafe. Befides this, he demonftrates that the equality 
of the bafes is confequent to the equality of the vertical angle, and 
that the equality of the vertical angles, is confequent to the equality 
of the bafes : but he now (hews that the inequality of the one, follows 
the inequality of the other. The prefent theorem, therefore, is oppo- 
site to the fourth : for that, indeed, fuppofes the vertical angles of the 
. triangles equal, but this fuppofes them unequal. And that demon- 
ftrates the equality of their bafes ; but this proves them, unequal, in 
the fame manner as their angles. It precedes, however, the follow- 
ing theorem: for that deduces its proof of inequality from the bafes 
to the angles fubtending the bafes: but this, on the contrary, reafons 
from the angles to the bafes, which are under the angles. Hence it 
is, after this manner, the converfe of its confequent propofition, but 
oppofite to the eighth theorem. For the one from the equality of the 
Vol. IL S bafes, 
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bafes, demonstrates the equality of thff vertical angles, but the other 
from the inequality of the bafes, (hews, that the vertical angles are un- 
equal. It is, however, common to thefe four (two of which are coo- 
verfant 'with equality,, I mean the fourth, and the eighth v but two 
about inequality, the prefent and the following ; and two begin fronji 
angles, viz. the fourth, and the objed of inveftigatton in the prqfent* 
but two from bafes, viz. the eighth, and the following propofijtion) ; 
i% ia common, I iky, to aU thefe four, as \yeli to the fourth, apd ( th$ 
eighth, 'as to the twenty- fourth and twenty-fifth, to haye two fidgf 
equal to two, each to each. For thefe being unequal, all enquiry is 
fuperfluous, and futyed to deception. And thus much for a. univer- 
fal fpeculation concerijipg thp. prefentr theorem. 

But let us npw confider the conftnjdion of the elementary indica- 
tor, and add to it. where deficient. For Euclid receiving two tri- 
angles, ab c y def, having the fides a b, a c y equal to the fides d <?, 

• i 





df y each to each, and the angle at the point a y being greater than 
the angle at the point d % and willing to (hew that the bafe b c> ia 
greater than the bafe ef % on the right line ed 9 and at a point in it d* 
conftitutes an angle e d b, equal to th$ aQgle at the point a. For the 



angle at the point a, is greater than the angle at the$oint d t and he 
conneds db, equal to a c. The right line, therefore, * b t produced to 
the point h t either falls above, or upon, or beneath the line ef The 
inftitutor of (he Elements, indeed, confiders it as lying aiove the line. 
But let it be upon the right line. Again, therefore, we taay exhibit 
the fame. For the two a b % ac, are equal to the two </V, db % and 





they contain equal angles* Hence, the bafc 4 *, is cqtaal to die bafe 
e b. But e b is greater than efi and on this Recount b a is greater 
than ef Again, let it be placed beneath ef Cdhne&ihg, there'* 
fore, r ^ we ihuft fay, that fince ab, a c, are equal to d e 9 4 b, 
and they comprehend equal angles, b c is alfo equal to e b. Becaufe, 
therefore, within the triangle deb, two right lines df f 'e, arte 
eohftrutted on the fide d e, they are left than the external fides. But 
ih s is equal to dfx for it is equal to a c% Hence h e is greater than' 
ef: But b e is equal to b r. And therefore, b t is greater than ef. 
The theorem, therefore, is exhibited according to every pofition. 
Why then, as is the fourth theorem, he at the fame time demonftrated 

S a that, 
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that the areas of triangles are equal, does he not add in the prefent, 
that befides the inequality of the bafes, the areas alfo are unequal I 
Againft this doubt we muft fey, that there is not the fame proportion 
in equal, as in unequal angles and bafes. For when the angles and 
bafes are equal, the equaKty alio of the triangles follows : but when 
they are unequal, it is not neceffary that the inequality of the area* 
fhould be confequent ; fince the triangles may as well be equal,, as 
unequal ; and that may be greater, and likewife left, which contains 
the greater angle, and the greater bafe. On this account, therefore, 
the inftitutor of the Elements leaves the comparifon of the triangles ; 
to which we may add, that the contemplation of thefe, requires the 
do&rine of parallels. 

But if it be requHite, that anticipating things which are afterwards 
exhibited, we at prefent make a comparifon of areas, we muft fay, 
that if the angles a, </, are equal to two right, the triangles may be. 
flxewn to be equal : but when they af e greater than two right, the 
Vefler triangle will be that which contains the greater angle ; aqd when 
they are lefe than two right, this will be die cafe with the greater tri- 
angle For let the conftru&ion in. the element be given, anchproduce 

<4 
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e d,fd, to the points £, h ; and let us fuppofe the angles b a c % edf, 
equal to two right. Becaufe, therefore, the angle b a c, is equal to 
the angle e d g, the angles e d g y e df, are equal to two right. But- 
the angles edg, k d g, are alfo equal to two right. Let the common:* 
angle e d g be taken away, and the remainder e df % will be equal to 
the remainder k d g. But e df\% equal toAdi; for they are ver- 
tical angles. Hence, the angle k d g, is equal to the angle h d k. And* 
becaufe the angle g d h, is external to the triangle g df, it is equal to 
the two internal and oppofite angles at the points g andyi But thefe 
angles are equal to each other, besaufe dg is equal to df. Hence, the 
angles </£, is double of the angJe at the point £, and of the angle at 
the pointy The angle, therefore, at the point g % is equal to the- 
aagle g d k y . and they are alternate ; and confequentty de is parallel 
Xofg. The triangles, therefore, gd e>fde, are upon the fame bafe 
de, and between the fame parallels de,gf; and are confequently 
equab But the. triangle £ de, is equal to the triangle a bc\ and fa 

the? 



the triangle def is not unequal 46 the triangle a be. And here you 
may obferve, that we require three therms belonging to the do&rirte 
of parallels ; one, indeed, affirming* that tbe external angle of every 
triangle is equal UL*kc TSbo Internal Ohd bppofite angles 9 , but the other, 
that if alright line falling upon tworight lilies, ihakes tbe alternate angles 
equal, tbe rfefit fifat^re parallel; and the third, that triangles conjli* 
tutedupon the fame bafe % dnd between tbe fame parallels, are equal, which 
the inftitutor of the Elements aHV knowing, o&its the comparifon of 
triangles. 

But let the angks Jb a c, e df be greater thai t,wo right, and 
let the fame things be cuiifliud c d . Btew*6>> ther^ofe^ the angles 
b a r, edf i. e. the angles e d g, e df are greater than two right; 
but the angles edg, g d k, are ecjtial to two right, by taking away 
the common angle edg, the angle edf is greater than the angle 
gdk. Hence, the angle gdb, is more than double of the angle 
g dk\ and fo the angle £ d k, is lefs than the angle at the point £• 
l&gdkht placed ^qual to dg I, and let el, and*? 4 be conne&ed; 




g U therefore, is parallel to de; and hence, the triangles gie,'tde% 
are equal. But the triangle lde t is lefs than the triangle/^ ,. The : 
triangle, therefore, £ d e, is lefs than the triangle/*/ e. But the trU 
angle g d ^ is equal to the triangle abc \ and hence, the triangle a be, 
is lefs than the triangle/V e, viz. is lefs than the triangle which con- 
tain* the greater angle. 
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In the third place, Let die unequal angles be lefs than two right, 
and let the fame thing6 be conftru&ed. Becaufe, therefore, the an- 
gles e dg 9 g f d ij are equal to two right, by taking away the common 
angle e dg 9 the whole g d Jb f is lefs than double of gd k. But it is 
double alfo of the angle at the point g. Hence, the angle g d k> is 
greater that the angle at the point g. Let the angle d g /, be placed 
equal to the angle g d £, and let g I coincide with e /, in the point /, 
and conned d I. Hence, g I is parallel to de \ and confequently the 
triangles gd e, Id e> are equal to each other. But the triangle I de^ 
is greater than the triangle ^ d e ; and the triangle g d <% is equaL to the 
triangle a b c. Hence, the triangle a b c, is greater than the triangle 
dfe. It is fhewn, therefore, that the triangle a b c, is both equal to, 




and is alfo greater and lefs than the triangle def, the angles at the 
points a and d, being either equal to, or greater or lefs than two right* 
And thus, all the hypothefes may be accomplifhed. For what if the 
angle at the point a $ fhould be one right, and the half of a right 
angle, but the angle at the point £, the half of one right, would not 
thofe two angles be equal to two right ? But what if the angle at the 
point a , fhould be one right, and the half of a right, but the angle at 
the point b, two thirds of one right, would they not be greater than 
two right angles ? And laftly, if the angle at the point a, fhould be 
one right, and the half of a right angle, but the angle at the point b, 

a third 
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a third part of a right angle, would they not be lefs than two right, 
and the angle a be greater than the angle d? All thefe comparifons, 
therefore, are produced by the affiftance of parallels ; and hence, they 
are neceflarily not found in the prefent elementary inftitution. 



PROPOSITION XXV. Theorem XVI. 

If two triangles have two fides equal to two, each to each* 
but have the bafe of the one greater than the bafe of 
the other ; they (hall likewife have the angle contained 
by the equal fides in the one, greater than the angle 
contained by the equal fides in the other. 

The prefent theorem is the oppofite to the eighth, but the converfe 
of the preceding. For the inftitutor of the Elements produces theo- 
rems concerning the equality and inequality of angles and bafes, ac- 
cording to conjunction \ in each of the conjunctions, receiving fome as 
precedents, but others as converfe. And in fach as are precedent in- 
deed, he employs direct often fions : but in fuch as are converfe, he 
ufes deductions to an impoffibility. After this manner he proceeds 
in fome particular triangle, fometimes from the equality of the fides 
-which it contains, ihewing the confequent equality of the angles 
which they fubtend : but fometimes from their inequality evincing in- 
equality. And again, on the contrary, affirming that equality of fides 
is confequent to equality of angles, but inequality to inequality. 
However, that we may proceed to the thing propofed, we refer thofe 
who are defirous of learning how the geometrician fhews when this is 
maiiifeft, to his books on this fubjed. But we (hall briefly relate the 
demonftrations which others produce of this proportion ; and in the 
firft place, that which Menelaus Aleaandrinus invented and delivered. 
JLet there be two triangles a b c f d e/ f having the two (ides a b % ac, 
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equal to the two d e, df % each to each, and the bafe b r, greater than 
the bafe ej\ I fay that the angle at the point a, is greater than the 
angle at the point d. For let there be cut from the bafe bc> a line 
bg, equal to the bafe e j\ and conftrudt at the point b y an angle 
gb /j y equal to the angle d ef, and place b h equal to d e. Laftly, 
connect h g, and produce it to the point £, and connect a A. Becaufe, 
therefore, b g is equal to ef y but b h to e d, the two are equal to the 
two, and they contain equal angles. Hence, g h is equal to d j\ and 
the angle b h g % is not unequal to the angle e df. And becaufe £ h 
is equal to df\ but df\o a c> g h % alfo, is 'equal to a c. Hence h k 
is greater than a c, and confequently is much greater than a k. 
The angle, therefore, kah^ is greater than the angle k b a. Again, 
becaufe b b, is equal to a b, for it is equal to 4 ?> the angle b h #, is 
equal to the angle b a h+ Hence, the whole angle b h £, is lefs than 
the whole, b a c, but is (hewn to be equal to the angle at the point d. 
The angle, therefore, b a c f is greater than the angle at the point d. 
And fuch is the demonftration of Menelaus. 

Vol, II. T But 
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a third part of a right angle, would they not be lefs than two right f 
and the angle a be greater than the angle d? All thefe companions, 
therefore, are produced by the affiftance of parallels ; and hence, they 
are neceflarily not found in the prefent elementary inftitution. 



PROPOSITION XXV. Theorem XVI. 

If two triangles have two (ides equal to two, each to each* 
but have the bafe of the one greater than the bafe of 
the other ; they (hall likewife have the angle contained 
by the equal (ides in the one, greater than the angle 
contained by the equal (ides in the other. 

The prefent theorem is the oppofite to the eighth, but the converfe 
of the preceding. For the inftitutor of the Elements produces theo- 
rems concerning the equality and inequality of angles and bafes, ac- 
cording to conjunction ; in each of the conjunctions, receiving fome as 
precedents, but others as converfe. And in fach as are precedent in- 
deed, he employs direct often (ions : but in fuch as are converfe, he 
ufes deductions to an impoflibility. After this manner he proceeds 
in fome particular triangle, fometimes from the equality of the fides 
-which it contains, (hewing the confequent equality of the angles 
which they fubtend : but fometimes from their inequality evincing in- 
equality. And again, on the contrary, affirming that equality of fides 
is confequent to equality of angles, but inequality to inequality. 
However, that we may proceed to the thing propofed, we refer thofe 
who are defirous of learning how the geometrician (hews when this is 
mahifeft, to his books on this fubje&. But we fhall briefly relate the 
demonftrations which others produce of this proportion ; and in the 
firft place, that which Menelaus Aleiandrinus invented and delivered. 
JLet there be two triangles a b c f d ef y having the two fides a b % a c, 

€qual 
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But Heron, the mechanift, (hews the fame thing, in the following 
manner, without leading to an impoffibility, as is the cafe with the de- 
monftration of Euclid. Let there he two triangles a b c, d ef % with 
the fame hypothefes as above. And becaufe b c is greater than ef 9 

h 




let ef be produced, and place e g equal to b c; and in like manner 
extend de f and place d h equal to d f. The circle, therefore, which 
is defcribed with the centre d, and interval df % will pafs alfo through 
the point ,6. Let it be defcribed i&fkh. And becaufe ac, a b $ are' 
together greater than b c, but thefe are equal to e b, and b c is equal 
to g e 9 hence the circle which is defcribed with the centre e t but in- 
terval 
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terval eg* will cut e h. Let it cut e b, as the circle £ k, and conned 
from the common fe&ion of the circles to the centres, the right lines 
id, ke. Becaufe, therefore, the point d, is the centre of the circle 
b kf $ d k is equal to ji b 9 i. e. to a c. Again, becaufe the point e 9 is 
the centre of the circle g k 9 the line e k> is equal to e g 9 i. e. to b c. 
Hence, .fince the two a b, a c, are equal to the two d e, d k % and the 
bafe b r, is equal to the bafe e &> the angle, alfo, b a r, is equal tt> 
the angle e d k+ And thus the angle b a c, is greater than the an- 
gle/*/ e. 

PROPOSITION XV. Theorem XVIL 

If two triangles have two angles equal to two, each to 
each, and one fide equal to one fide, either that which 
is adjacent to the equal angles, or that which fubtends 
one of the equal angles : then they fhall have the re- 
maining fides equal to the remaining fides, each to 
each, and the remaining angle equal to the remaining 
angle. 

It is neceflary, that he who wifties to compare triangles with each 
other, according to fides, angles, and areas, fhould either, by receiv- 
ing the fides alone equal, enquire after the equality of angles ; or by 
afluming the angles alone equal, inveftigate the equality of the fides ; 
or by mingling the angles, and fides, fcrutrnize the equality of an- 
gles and fides. Since, therefore, Euclid alone receives the angles 
equal, he could not likewife fhew that the fides of the triangles are 
equal. For the leaft triangles are equiangular with the greateft, 
though at the fame time they are excelled by them, both according 
to fides and comprehended fpace : but the angles of the former are 
feparately equal to the angles of the latter. However, as he fuppofes 
the fides alone to be equal, he demonftrates that all are equal, by the 
eighth theorem, in which there are two triangles having two fides 

T z «qual 
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equal to two, each to each, and the bafe to the bafe, and thefe are 
fhewn to be equiangular, and to poflefs a power of comprehending 
equal fpaces. And the infti tutor of the Elements omits this addition* 
as neceflarily following from the fourth, and requiring no demonftra- 
tion. But when receiving fides and angles, he ought to receive either 
one fide equal to one, and one angle equal to one ; or one fide, and 
two angles of the triangles, equal to two ; or on the contrary, one 
angle and two fides ; or one angle and three fides ; or one fide and 
three angles ; or more than one fide, and more than one angle. But 
when he had received one angle, a.nd one fide, he could by no means 
fhew the thing propofed. 1 mean, the equality of the reft. For it is 
pofiible that two triangles which are equal, according to one fide only, 
and one angle, may be entirely unequal as to the reft. Thus let there 
be a right line a b> perpendicularly eretted upon the right line c d t 
but let b d be greater than b c, and conned a c> ad. In thefe tri- 




angles, therefore, there is one common fide, and one angleequal to 
one, but all the reft are unequal. But it is lawful to receive one fide, 
and two angles, and to prove the reft equal, and this he performs by 
the prefent theorem : though again, to fuppofe one fide, and three 
equal angles, is fuperfluous ; fince from the equality of two alone, 
the equality of the reft is exhibited. Again, receiving one angle, 
and two equal fides, he demonftrates that the reft are equal in the 
fourth theorem. But it is fuperfluous to receive one angle, and three 
equal fides : for two equals being alone affumed, conclude the equa- 
* lity 
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lity of the reft. Befides, it is fuperfluous to aflume two fides, and 
two equal angles ; or two fides, and three equal angles ; or two an- 
gles and three fides ; or three angles and three fides. For theconfe- 
quents to fewer hypothefes attend likewife * greater multitude, while 
the hypothefes are received with proper conditions. Hence, three hy- 
pothefes requiring demonftration, prefent thetnfelves to our view, one, 
which alone receives three fides ; and another which aflumes one 
fide, and two angles, which the geometrician now propofes > and a 
third, the oppofite to this. On this account, we have only thefe 
three theorems, concerning the equality of triangles, which are con- 
verfant in fides and angles; fince all the other hypothefes are cither 
invalid for the purpofe of (hewing the objedt of enquiry ; or they are 
valid indeed, but fuperfluous, becaufe the fame things may be readily 
procured by fewer hypothefes. As, therefore, when he aflumed two 
fides equal to two, and one angle equal to one, he did not, indeed, 
aflume every angle, but (as it was propofed by him) that contained 
by equal right lines, in the fame manner when he aflumes two angles 
equal to two, and one fide to one, he does not aflume any fide, but 
either that which is adjacent to the equal ang'es, or that which fub- 
tends one of the equal angles. For neither is it poflible in the fourth 
theorem, by afiuming any equal angle, nor in the prefent by aflum- 
ing any fide, to fhew the equality of the reft. 

Thus for example, an equilateral triangle a b r, being given, let 




the 
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the fide b c be divided into unequal parts, by the line a d. Hence, there 
will be formed two triangles, having two fides ab, ad, equal to the 
two ac, ad, and one angle at the point b, equal to one angle at the 
point c, but the remaining fides will not a'fo be equal, as for inftance, 
the fide bd, to the fide dc : for they are unequal. But neither are 
the remaining angles equal : the reafon of which is, becaufe we re- 
ceive an angle equal to an angle, but not the angle which is con- 
tained by equal fides. After the fame manner, indeed, the prefent 
theorem alfo will appear dubious, unlefs we affume, according to the 
aforefaid condition, an equal fide fubtending one of the equal angles* 
or adjacent to the equal angles. For let there be a right angled tri- 
angle a be, having the angle at the point b right, and the fide b c % 




greater 
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greater than the fide b a, and let there be cofjftru&ed on the right 
line b c y and at a point in it e 9 an angle bed, equal to the angle b a e 9 
and let bd 9 c <% produced, coincide in the point d. There are two tri- 
angles, therefore a b r, bed, having one fide be common, and two 
angles equal to two, viz. a b r, toe b d (for they are right), and b ac 
to bed, according to conftru&ion. Hence, as it appears the trian- 
gles.are equal, and yet it may be (hewn that the triangle b d c, is 
greater than the triangle a b e. But the reafon of this is, becaufe in 
the triangle ab r, we aflume the common fide b e, fubtending one of 
the equal angles, viz. the angle at the point a: but in the triangle 
bed, we aflume the equal fide, adjacent to the equal angles. It was 
requifite, therefore, in each, either to fubtend one of the equal an- 
gles, or to be adjacent to the equal angles. But not obferving this, 
we affirmed that triangle to be equal, which is neceflarily greater : 
for is not the triangle b e d f greater than the triangle a b e ? To be con- 
vinced of this, let there be conftru&ed on the right line b e 9 and at 
a given point in it e, anangle/V£, equal to the angle a e b : for 
the angle bed, as well as the angle at the point <?, is greater than the 
angle a c b. Becaufe, therefore, there are two triangles, a b e, bef, 
having two angles a b e y be a, equal to two c bj\ b cf> each to 
each, and one fide common, adjacent to the equal angles, viz. b c y the 
triangles are equal. But the triangle b c d is greater than the triangle 
b cj\ asd confequently it is alfo greater than the triangle a be. But 
it was formerly (hewn to be equal, on account of the aflumption of 
any fide : And thus much the diligence of Porphyry has fupplied 
us on the prefent occafion. But Eudemus, in his Geometrical Narra* 
tions, refers the prefent theorem to Thales. For he fays it is necef- 
fary to ufe this theorem in determining the diflance of fhips at fea, 
according to the method employed by Thales in this invefligation. 
But from the preceding divifion we may briefly aflume all the con- 
templation concerning the equality of triangles, and are enabled to 
relate the caufes of things omitted, confuting thofe hypothefes, as 
either falfe,or fuperfluous.* And thus far we determine the limits 
of the firft fedion of the elementary inftitutor, becaufe he forms the 

conftru&ions 
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conftru&ions and comparifons of triangles, according to equal and 
unequal. And by conftru&ion, indeed, he delivers their effence : 
but by comparifon, their identity and diverfity. For there are three 
things which are converfant about being, effence y fame^ and different *+ 
as well in quantities, as in qualities, according to the propriety of * 
fubje&s. From thefe, therefore, as images it may be fhewn, that 
every thing is the fame with itfelf, and differs from itfelf, on account 
of the multitude which it contains ; and that all things are the fame 
with one another, and different from themfelves. For both, in every 
triangle, and in more triangles than one, equality and inequality has 
been found to refide. 

* Sec more concerning thefe univcrfal genera in the third fecYion of the Diflcrtation, 
Vol I. of this work. 
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BOOK IV. 

WHATEVER can be faid in an elementary inftitution, concern* 
ing the origin and equality of triangles, we may learn from 
the preceding difcourfe. But after this, the narration of Euclid is con- 
cerning quadrilateral figures, and he particularly teaches us concern- 
ing paralellograms, together with the contemplation of thefe deliver- 
ing the dodrine of trapeziums. For a quadrilateral figure, (as we 
have formerly obferved in our difcourfe on hypothefes,) is divided 
into paralellogram and trapezium ; and a paralellogram into other 
certain fpecies, and in like manner a trapezium. But becaufe a para* 
lellogram, on account of its participation of equality, poflefles difpo- 
fition and order, but a trapezium has neither the fame, nor a fimilar 
order; Euclid's principal difcourfe, is with propriety, concerning 
paralellograms, but he alfo contemplates together with thefe a trape- 
zium. For from the fedion of paralellograms, the origin of trape- 
ziums will appear, as will be manifeft as we proceed. But becaufe 
again, it is not pofTible that any thing can be faid of the conftrudion 
or equality of parallelograms, without the confideration of parallels, 
(for as it is manifeft from the very name, that is, a parallelogram, 
which is circumfcribed by parallel right lines in an oppofite pofition,) 
hence, he neceflarily aflumes from parallels the beginning of his doc- 
trine, but having advanced a little from thefe, he enters on the doc- 
trine of parallelograms, employing one middle theorem, between the 
elementary inftitution of each, becaufe he appears to contemplate a 
certain fymptom inherent in parallels : but he delivers the firft origin 
of a parallelogram. For fuch is the propofition, which fays, that 
right lines which join equal and paralld right lines towards the fame 
parts, are themfelves equal and parallel. For in this theorem," indeed, 
a certain accident to equal and parallel right lines is confidered : but 
from the connedion a paralellogram appears, having its fides oppo- 
site and parallel. And from hence it is manifeft that the difcourfe con- 
Vol. II. U cerning 
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cerning parallels, was neceflarily pre-affumed. But three things are 
to be aflumed, effentially inherent in parallels, which they effentially 
exprefs, and are converted with them, not only the three together, 
but every one feparately aflumed from the reft. Of thefe, one is, that 
when a right line cuts parallel lines ^ the alternate angles are equal ; but 
the fecond, that 'when a right line cuts parallel lines, the internal an- 
gles are equal to two right ; and the .third, that in confequence of a 
right line cutting parallel lines ^ the external is equal to the internal and 
oppojite angle. For when any one of ikit^t fymptoms is demonftrated, 
we have fufficient authority to affirm that the right lines are parallel. 
But other, mathematicians, alfo, have been accuftomed to difcourfe 
after this manner concerning lines, delivering the fymptoms of every 
fpecies. For Apollonius, in each of the conical lines, (hews what a 
Jymptom is, as alfo Nicomedes in his Treatifeon Conchoids, and Hip- 
pias in his Quadratics, and Perfeus in his Spirals. Since after their 
origin, that which is eflentially inherent in thefe lines, and according 
to what it is inherent, being aflumed, diftinguifhes a conftru&ed form 
from all others. After the fame manner, therefore, the inftitutor of 
the Elements, firft of all inveftigates, the fymptoms of parallels. 

PROPOSITION XXVII. Theorem XVIII. 

If a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the 
alternate angles equal to each other, thofe right lines 
fhall be parallel to each other. 

In the prefent theorem it was not pre-affumed as evident that the 
right lines are in one plane, but this ought rather to be previoufly ad- 
mitted in all theorems which are confidered in a plane. This, how- 
ever, is added, becaufe it does not univerfally follow, that when the 
alternate angles are equal, the right lines will be parallel, unlefs they 
are in the fame plane. For nothing hinders, but that a right line 
falling on right lines difpofed in the fhape of the letter X, one of 

5 which 
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which is fituated in one plane, but the other in a different one, may make 
the alternate angles equal; and yet the right lines thus difpofed will 
not be parallel. It was pre-aflumed *, therefore, that in a treatife 
on planes, we conceive every thing defcribed in one and the fame 
plane : and on this account, he does not require this addition in the 
prefent propofition. But it is requifite to know that the geometri- 
cian confiders the particle alternate, in a twofold refpeft, fometimes, 
indeed, according to a certain iituation, but fometimes according to 
a certain confequence of proportions. And according to this iaft fig- 
nification, the particle alternate is ufed in the fifth book, and in fuch 
as are arithmetical : but agreeable to the former, both in this, and in 
all the other books concerning parallel right lines, and that which 
falls upon thefe. For he calls the angles alternate, which are not 
formed at the fame parts, and are not fucceflive to each other, which 
are diftin£t, indeed, from the incident line, but both of them exift 
within parallels, and differ in this, that the one has an upward, but 
the other a downward pofition. I fay, for example, that when a 
right line ef falls on the right lines a A, and c </, he calls the an- 
gles a ef, dfe> and alfo the angles cfe y b ef, alternate^ or altern. 




becaufe they have an alterpate, or changed order, according to their 
pofition. But this too muft be known, that from fuch actuation 

• In Book II. Comment u of this wort. 
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of right lines, all the fymptoms become by divifion, fix ; three of 
which the geometrician alone receives ; and three he omits. For we 
either aflume the angles at the fame parts, or not at the fame. And 
if it the fame parts, either both within the right lines, which fhews 
them to be parallels ; or both without, or one without, and the other 
within. And if not at the fame parts, again, after the fame manner, they 
are either both without the right lines, cutting the lines it is neceflary 
to receive ; or within ; or one within, and the other without. But 
what we have faid will become manifeft by the fame defcription a? 
above. For let there be certain right lines a b, c d> and let a righl 
Jine ef fall upon them , and let it be produced to the points h and g. 
If then you aflume angles at the fame parts, you will either place 
them both within, as b ef and efd, or as a ef and efc; or both 
without, as b e b, and dfg, or as b e *, and cfg ; or one within, 
and the other without, as b e b, and efd, or as gfdjznd fe b, or 
as he a* and efc, or as gfc 9 and a ef: for thefe laft are received 
in a quadruple refpedt. But if you aflume the angles not at the fame 
parts, you will either place both within, &s a ef and efd> or as 
cfe, and feb; or both without, as a e b 9 and dfg % or as b e b, 
zndcfg; or one within, and the other without, and this again in a 
quadruple refpeft. For tbey will either be the angles a e b, and 
efd\ or be £, and efc ; or gfc and fe b\ or gfd, and f e a. 
And befides thefe, there is no other aflumption. 

As, therefore, angles are aflumed according to fix modes, the geome- 
trician combines three aflumptions alone ; and thefe confequent fymp- 
toms, are naturally adapted to exprefs parallels. But of thefe three 
aflumptions, one belongs to thofe angles which are not at the fame 
parts, viz. to thofe which are only aflumed within ; and thefe he 
calls alternate, fo that thofe, which are both external, and thofe, one 
of which is external, but the other internal, are omitted : but two of 
thefe aflumptions belong to angles at the fame parts, to thofe, indeed t 
which are both internal, which he fays are equal to two right, and 
to thofe, one of which is internal, but the other external, which he 
(ays are equal, leaving indeed one aflumption which fuppofes both the 

3 angles 
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angles to be external. We therefore affirm that the fame things will 
be confequent to the three omitted hypothefes. Thus, in the pre- 
ceding figure, let both the external angles b e b> dfg> be at the fame 
parts, I fay that thefe are equal to two right angles. For the angle 
dfe y is equal to the angle b e b, and the angle b ef to the angle 
dfg. But if the angles b ef efd, are equal to two right, the an- 
gles df £, h e b, are equal to two right. Let again the angles a e b f 
efdy not be towards the fame parts, of which the one is within, 
but the other external, I fay that thefe alfo are equal to two right an- 
gles. For if the angle a e b, is equal to the angle b ef but the an- 
gles befy and efd, are equal to two right, the angles, alfo, aeh % 
and efd % are equal to two right. Again, let them not be at the 
fame parts, but both without the right lines as a eb 9 dfg. I fay that 
thefe are equal to one another. For if the angles a e b y and b ef 
are equal to each other, but the angle dfg, is equal to the angle 
bef hence the angle a e b 9 is not unequal to the angle dfg. If, there- 
fore, the things aflumed by the geometrician, in three hypothefes are ve- 
rified, all the fame follow in the remaining three as indifputably true. 
Befides this too is to be obferved, that in fuch as the geometrician re- 
ceives thefe, according to two aflfumptions, the angles are fuppofed 
equal to each other, but when according to one aflumption, equal to 
two right : but in thefe laft on the contrary, according to two' af- 
fumptions, they are fuppofed equal to two right angles, but ac- 
cording to one equal to each other. Forfince all the aflumptions are 
fix, it happens, indeed, from three, that the angles are equal to two 
right, but from the other three, that they are equal to each other* 
Hence, thofe which are omitted are not undefervedly contrary to 
the affumptions which are reckoned worthy of relation. But the geo- 
metrician appears to have chofen fuch hypothefes as either abound in 
affirmation, or are more fimple, and on this account of thofe an«- 
gles which are not at the fame parts, he aflumed alone the internal^ 
which he calls alternate : but of thofe at the fame parts, he aflumes. 
as well the internal, as well as one internal and the other external.. 
but he avoid* the reft, ekher becaufe they are more declared by nega^ 

tion, 
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tion, or bccaufe they are more various. However, whether this or 
Tome other be the caufe, the number of the confequents to thofe hy- 
pothefes is from hence fufficientty manifelL 

PROPOSITION XXVIII. Theorem XIX. 

If a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the ex- 
ternal equal to the internal angle, placed oppofite, and 
at the fame parts, or makes the angles internally fitu- 
ated, and at the fame parts equal to two right, thofe 
right lines (hall be parallel to each other. 

The preceding theorem receiving the angles, not at the fame 
parts, but fituated within right lines, fhews that the right lines are 
parallel among themfelves : but the prefent theorem propofes the two 
remaining hypothefes, of which one feparates the angles according 
to the particles without and within, but the other fuppofes them both 
within, and exhibits the fame conclufion. But it may feem, per- 
haps, that the inftitutor of the Elements has inconveniently diftri- 
buted the theorems. For it was neceflary either to receive three hy- 
pothefes in a divided manner, and to make three theorems ; or to 
collect all into one theorem, as tineas Hierapolites does, who wrote 
a compendium of the Elements ; or willing to divide them into two, 
to make an orderly divifion, and to aflume the hypothefes feparately, 
which contain equal angles, and feparately that in which the angles 
are equal to two right. But in the prefent propofitions, in one theo- 
rem he fuppofes the alternate angles equal, but in the other, the ex- 
ternal to the interna), and the internal angles fituated at the fame 
parts equal to two right. What then is the caufe of this divifion ? 
Does he regard the equality of the angles to each other, or to two 
right, and on this account does not feparate the propofed theorems 
.from each other ; or does he refpefl: the angles being received at the 
fame, or not at the fame parts ? For the preceding theorem does not 
refped angles at the fame parts, fince fuch as thefe are alternate : bijt 

the 
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the prefent regards fuch as are fituated at the fame parts, as is per- 
fpicuous from the propofition. But how the inftitutor of the Ele- 
ments (hews, that from the internal angles being equal to two right, 
the right lines are parallel, appears from his writings on this fubjeft. 
Ptolemyi however, in the theorems in which he propofes to de- 
monftrate that right lines produced from angles lefs than two right, 
coincide at the fame parts, in which the angles lefs than two right 
are fituated, (hewing before all his theorems, that from the internal 
angles being equal to two right, the right lines are parallel, proves 
it in the following manner. Let there be two right lines ab y c d 9 




and let a certain right line e gfh> fo cut them, that it may 
make the angles bfg % and/ g d % equal to two right, I fay that thofe 
right lines are parallel, that is, will never coincide. For if it be 
poffible, let them coincide while the right lines bf % g d, are produced 
in the point k. Becaufe, therefore, the right line ef 9 (lands upon 
the right line a b, it makes the angles af e 9 bfe, equal to two right. 
In like manner becaufe /£ (lands upon c d, it makes the angles c gf y 
dgfy equal to two right. Hence, the four angles bfe % afe^ c gf^ 
1 dgf> are equal to four right, two of which bfg y fgd, are fuppofed 
equal to two right. The remainders, therefore, &fg y c gf 9 are 
equal to two right. If then the right lines fb, gd^ when produced, 
coincide, the internal angles being equal to two right, fa % and g r , 

alfo, 
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alfo, (hall coincide when produced : for the angles afg, cgf are 
alfo equal to two right. Either therefore the right lines fhall coincide 
in both parts, or in neither, fince thefe, as well as the former, are 
equal to two right. Let the right lines theny**, g c f coincide in the 
point/. But if this be admitted two right lines lafk % lcgk % will 
comprehend fpace, which is impoflible, It is not therefore poflible, 
that the internal angles being equal to two right, the right lines 
can coincide. They are therefore parallel. 

PROPOSITION XXIX. Theorem XX. 

A right line falling upon parallel right lines, makes the al- 
ternate angles equal to each other; and the external 
equal to the internal angle, oppofitely fituated, and at 
the fame parts; and the internal angles at the fame 
parts equal to two right. 

The prefent theorem is converted in both the preceding. For that 
which is the obje3 of invefligation^ in each of them, forms the hypo- 
thecs : but what are data in the preceding, he propofes to fliew in 
the prefent. And this difference of converfe theorems is not to be 
pafled over in filence, I mean that every thing which is converted, is 
either converted as one to one, as the fixth propofition to the fifth; 
or as one to a many, as the prefent to the preceding ; or as many to 
one, as will fhortly be manifeft *. But in the prefent theorem, the 
inftitutor of the Elements firft employs the petition, which fays z 
If a right line falling upon two right lines \ makes the angles Jituated in- 
ternally y and at the fame parts lefs than two right, thofe right lines 
ivhilji they are infinitely produced, will coincide at thofe parts in which 
the angles lefs than two right are fituated. But in our expofition of 
things prior to theorems f, we have aflertec!, that this petition is not 
allowed by all to be indemonftrably evident. For how can this be 

» In the Comment on tbc 32c! propofition. f In book III. chap, I, and 10 Com. 3. 

the 
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. be the cafe when its ccnvcrfc is delivered among the theorems as de- 
ihonftrable? For the theorem which fays that the two internal an- 
gles of every triangle are lefs than two right, is the converfe of thi& 
petition. Befides, the perpetual inclination of right lines, more and 
more, while they are produced, is not a certain fign of coincidence, 
becaufe other lines arc found perpetually inclining, and never coin- 
ciding, as we have already obferved. Formerly, therefore, fome, 
when they had pre-ordained this as a theorem, confidered that which 
is aflumed by the inftitutor of the Elements as a petition, to be wor- 
thy of demonftration. But this feems to be (hewn by Ptolemy him- 
felf, in a book entitled : That right lines which are produced from lefs 
than two right angles, coincide. And this he proves by pre-affliming 
many things, which as far as to the prefent theorem, are already 
demonftrated by the elementary inftitutor ; and he fuppofes that all 
are true (left we fliouM alfo fuperadd another confufion) and that 
this, as a fmall aflumption, may be exhibited from the preceding* 
But this alfo is one of the things previoufly exhibited, which fays, 
that the right lines produced from two angles equal to two rights will 
never coincide I fay, therefore, that the converfe alfo is true, which 
fays, that right lines being parallel^ if they are cut by one right line y 
the angles jituated internally, and at the fame parts, fhall be equal to 
two right angles. For it is neceflary that a line cutting parallels* 
(hould either make the angles internally fituated, and towards the 
fame parts, equal to two right, or lefs, or greater than two rights 
Let the lines then, a b, c d, be parallel, and let the right line, gf % 

a — " 



d 



& 



fall upon them, I fay that it will not make the angles internal, and 
Vol. II. X at 
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at the fame parts greater than two right. For if the angles afg^ 
c gj\ are greater than two right, the remainders bj g, d g f\ are lefe 
than two right., But the fame are alfo greater than two right. For 
af\ and eg, are not more parallel than / b, and£</. Hence, if the 
line which fais upon aj\ c g, makes the internal angles greater than 
two right, that alfo which falls iiponyY, g d, will make the internal 
greater than two right. But they are alfo lefs than two ri^ht (fince the 
four, afg<* eg f<> b f g, dgj\ are equal to four right ) which is im- 
poffible. In like manner we may plainly (hew, that the right line 
which falls upon parallels, does not make the angles internal, and at 
the fame parts, lefs than two right. But if it makes them neither 
greater nor lefs than two right, it remains that the incident line muft 
make the angles internal, and at the fame parts equal to two right. 
This then being previoufly fhewn, the thing propofed, is doubtlefs 
demonftrated. For I fay, that if a right line falling upon two right 
lines, makes the angles fituated internally, and it the fame parts, 
lefs than two right, if thofe right lines are produced they will coin- 
cide at thofe parts in which the angles lefs than two right are fituated. 
For let them not coincide. But if they are non-coincident at thofe 
parts in which the angles lefs than two right are fituated, much more 
will they be non-coincident at the other parts, in which the angles 
greater than two right are fituated. Hence, the right lines will be 
non-coincident at both parts ; and if this be true, they will be paral- 
lel. But it was fhewn that the right line which falls on parallels, 
makes the angles internal and at the fame parts equal to two right 
The fame, therefore, are both equal to, and lefs than two right, 
which is impoflible. 

Ptolemy having previoufly (hewn this, and proceeding to the thing 
propofed, willies to add fomething more accurate, and to fhew that 
if a right line falling upon two right lines, makes the angles inter- 
nal, and at the fame parts, lefs than two right, the lines are not only 
coincident as has been (hewn, but likewife that their coincidence 
takes place at thofe parts, in which the angles lefs than two right, 
ami not at thofe in which the angles greater than two right are fitu- 

5 *ed. * 
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ated. For let there be two right lines a />, c d> and let a right line 




e % fg b, falling upon them make the angles afg, and c gf y lefs than 
two right. The remainders, therefore, are greater than two right ; 
and thus it is fhewn that the right lines coincide. But if they coin- 
cide, they will either coincide at the points a and c, or at the points 
b and d. Let them coincide at the points b and d in the point k. 
Eecaufe, therefore, the angles afg> and c gf y are lefs than two 
right, but the angles afg, bfg y are equal to two right, by taking 
away the common angle afg* the angle c gj] will be lefs than the 
angle bfg. The external angle, therefore, of the triangle g f k % 
is lefs than the internal and oppofite angle, which is impoflible. 
Hence then, they do not coincide at thefe parts. But they do coin- 
cide ; and confequently they will be coincident at the other parts, in 
which the angles lefs than two right are fituated. And thus far 
Ptolemy. 

But it is neceffary to fcrutinize this demonftration, left perhaps 
there fhould be any perverfe and captious reafoning in the afTumed 
hypothefes, in thofe, I fay, in which he affirms, that a right line 
cutting non-coincident right lines, by forming four internal angles, 
forms the angles at the fame parts on each fide, either equal to two 
right, or greater, or lefs than two right. For the divifion is not per- 

Xz • fe<3; 
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fe£t ; fince nothing hinders our calling thofe lines non-coincident, 
which are produced from angles lefs than two right, denominating, 
indeed, the two angles at the fame parts, greater than two right, 
but the two at the remaining parts lefs than two right and not ad- 
mitting in thefe, one and the fame proportion. But the divifion 
being imperfeft, the thing propofed i.s by no means demonftrated. 
Beiides this, alfo, is not to be paffed over in filence againft hi> de- 
■monftration, that he does not effentially (hew that which is impof- 
fible. For it is not becaufc a certain right line cutting parallels, makes 
the ang'e6 at the fame parts on each fide, greater or lefs than two 
right, that an abfurdity on this account follows thefe hypothefes. 
Neverthelefs, becaufe the four angles within the lines which are cut/ 
are equal to four right, on this account each of thefe hypothefes is 
impoflible ; fince, if parallel right lines are not aflumed, yet, when 
the fame hypothefes are aflumed, the fame confequences will be the 
refult. And fuch are our animadverGons againft the demonftration of 
Ptolemy : for the imbecility of his demonftration appears from what 
has been faid. 

Let us now corifider thofe, who fay it is impoflible that lines pro- 
duced from angles lefs than two right, fhould coincide. For when 
they have aflumed two right lines a b> c d y and a right line a c, fall- 

a S k _ __b 




iflg upon them, and making the two internal angles lefs than two 
right, they fay it ia poffible that the right lines a b, c d, may be 
fhewn to be non-coincident. For let a c be bife&ed in e> and cut off 
from a b t a part af, equal to a e: but from c d, a part c g t equal to 
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/ c. It is manifeft, therefore, that the right lines a f> c g, will net 
coincide in the points/ and g. For if they coincide, thefe two in 
the triangle will be equal to a c, which is impoflible. Let againyVg" 
be connected, and bifefted in b, and cut off equal parts. Thefe, 
therefore, will not coincide on the fame account, and this will be the 
cafe, in infinitum, by connedting the non coincident points, and bi- 
fedting the connecting line, and by cutting from the right lines, 
lines evjual to the halves of the connedting lines ; for by this means 
they fay, that the right lines a b, c d, will never coincide. To fuch 
as thefe we reply, that they indeed affirm that which is true, but 
not fo much as they irr.agine. For it is not true that the point of co- 
incidence is limply determined by this means, nor is it true that the 
lines by. no means coincide. I hus, when the angles b a c, and d c a 9 
are determined, the lines ab y and c d, will not- coincide in the points 
y'and g, yet notnin^ hinders their coinciding in the points k and /, 
thcughy k and g I fhould be equal toJ'b y and bg. For .when ak and 
c /coincide, the angles k f b> I g h, will not remain the fame, and 
ascertain part of the right liney^, will be left externa) to the right 
lines a k and V /; and fo again the two li es / /, and g /, are fo much 
greater than the bafe, as the.inteiior parts of the right liney £, which 
they intercept. Befides this alio is o be faid to fuch as affirm the 
non-coincidence of lines extended from angles efs tlian two right, 
N that they deftroy what they are unwilling to deftroy. For let the 
fame defcription be given. Whether, therefore, is it poffible, or im- 
poffible to connedt a right line from the point a y to the point g ? For 
if it be impoflible, befides deftroying the fifth petition, they alfo 
deftroy that -which fays, that a r'gbt line may be drawn from every 
point to every point : but if poffible let it -be connected. Becaufe, 
therefore, the angles/*** c, g c a, are lefs than two right, it is mani- 
feft that the angles alfo, g a c 9 g c a, are much kfs than two right* 
The right lines, therefore, ag^ eg, will coincide in the point g> being 
produced from angles lefs than two right. Hence, it is not poffible 
to affirm indeterminately, that lines produced from angles lefs than 
two right, will not coincide. It is however manifeft, that fome right 

lines 
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Jincs produced from angles Jefs than two right will coincide, though 
the prefcnt difcourfe teems to inveftigate this in all. For it may be 
laid, that when the diminution of two right lines is indefinite, the 
lines will remain non-coincident according to fuch a diminution : but 
will cc incide according to another lefs than this. But he who defiree 
to behold a demonftration of this affair, muft be informed that it is 
requifne for this purpofe to pre-affume fuch an axiom as is employed 
by Ariftot'e * in proving the world to be finite, viz. If from one point 
two rig/jt lines forming an angle are produced in infinitum^ the diftance- 
of the lines infinitely produced will exceed every finite magnitude. For he 
{hews that when infinite right lines are produced from the centre to 
the circumference, the interval alfo contained between them will be 
infinite : fince, if it be only finite, it is poflible that the diftance 
maybe increafed ; and on this account the right lines will not be in- 
finite. Right lines, therefore, infinitely produced, are diftant from 
eacfi other by- an interval greater than every finite magnitude. 

This being pre-fuppofed, I fay that if any right line cuts the one 
of parallel right [lines a it will alfo cut the other. For let a b and 




c d be parallels, and let the right line efg cut a b. I fay that it 
will alfo cut c d. For fince there are two right lines, which are pro- 
duced infinitely from the point/i viz. bj\ and j g-, they (hall have a 
diftance greater than every magnitude. Hence, they (hall exceed 
the quantity of the interval contained between the parallel lincsi 
Since, therefore, their dillance from each other is greater than that of 
the parallels, y# (hall cut c d. Lut this being demonftrated, we caa 
exhibit the thing propofed in a consequent order. For let there be 

* In lib. i. dc Cxlo, tcx. 35. 

two 
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two right lines a b % c d % and let a right line ef fall upon them, mak- 
ing the angles bef\ dfc> lefs than two right. I fay that the right 




lines will coincide in thofe parts, in which the angles lefs than two 
right are fituated. For fince the angles b ef, dfe y are lefs than 
two right, let the angle h e b, be equal to the excefs of two right 
angles above thefe angles, and produce h e, to the point &. Becaufe, 
therefore, a right line e j\ falls upon the right lines h k 9 c d, and 
makes the internal angles equal to two right, viz, the angles h ef 9 
dfe, the right lines h k y c J, are parallel ; and a b cuts k h. It 
will therefore alfo cut c d, by the affumption previoufly exhibited. 
Hence, the right lines a b, c d, will coincide in thofe parts, in which 
the angles lefs than two right are fituated. And on this account the 
thing propofed, is evinced *. 

PROPOSITION XXX. Theorem XXI. 

Right lines parallel to the fame right line, are parallel to 

each other. 

The geometrician in thefe difcourfes which are converfant with rela- 
tion, is accuftomed to fhew identity permeating through all quanti- 
ties, having the fame relation to thejame. Thus among the axioms 
alfo he fays, things equal to the fame, are equal to each other : and in 
the following books he fays, things JimUar to the Jame 9 are Jimilar to 
each other ) and things having thejame proportion to thejame, have the 

• Clavius and Simfon have employed a multitude of propofitions in the demonflration of this 
petition ; but their demonftrations fall far (hort in my opinion of the elegance of the prcfent. 

fame 
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fajic proportion to each other. After this manner, therefore, he now 
alfo demonflrates, that right lines parallel to toe fame, are parallel to 
e.ich othtr. But it happens that this is not true in all refpe&s. For 
quantities double of the fame, are not alfo double of each other : ncr 
are thole which are fefquialter of the fame, fefquialter likewife to each 
other, but it appears to take pl^ce in thofe alone, which are urtivo- 
cally converted in equality, fimilitude, identity, and parallel pofition/ 
For that which is parallel to a parallel, is itfelf alfo parallel. As that 
which is equal to an equal, is itfelf equal ; and that which is fimilar 
to a fimilar, is itfelf fimilar. For the relation of parallels to each 
other, is fimilitude of pofition. He affirms, therefore, and (hews,, in 
the prefent theorem, that lines parallel to the fame, are entirely fo 
related, that they are alfo parallel to each other, • And he alfo exhibits 
the parallels with an external pofition, and likewife a medium, to 
which thefe have a fimilar relation, that what he aflerts may become 
manifeft from a common conception. For if they coincide with each 
other on either fide, and coincide with that which is fituated in the 
middle, they will no longer be parallel to it. 

But it is poflible that he who changes the pofition may (hew the 
fame thing, and by the fame methods which the geometrician em^ 
ploys in exhibiting his propofiiion. For inftance, he aflumesboth 
c d 9 and ef, parallel to a b, both of them fituated above, and a b 
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being beneath, and not in the middle* For a right line h k /, falling 
upon them, makes each of the angles h k d, k I f equal to a h k % 
becaufe they are alternate; and on this account it makes the angles 
h k dyk If, equal to each other. The right lines, therefore, c d> ef, 

are 
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other, befides the given line, can be that which is drawn parallel 
through the point. Since, therefore, the point and the right line is 
divided, it indicates that the point is to be received external to the 
right line, which he manifefts in a perpendicular by addition, com- 
manding, upon a given infinite right line, and from a given point which 
is not in it, to let fall a perpendicular. One thing, therefore, which 
is common to both thefe problems, is, the external pofition of the 
point : but the other, that from the fame point two perpendiculars 
cannot be let fall to the fame right line, and that through the fame 
point, two lines cannot be drawn parallel to the fame right line. 
Hence, the inftitutor of the Elements commands in the fmgular num- 
ber to draw a right line> in the former problem, a perpendicular^ but 
in the prefent a parallel. And, that indeed, has been fhewn, but 
this is manifeft, from what is previoufly demonftrated. For if through 
the fame point two parallels are drawn to the fame right line, they 
would be parallel to each other, and coincide in the given point, 
which is impoffible. But it is requifite to obferve the differences of 
thefe two propofitions, from a given point, and through a given point. 
For fometimes the point is the beginning of the right line which is 
drawn, and on this account the deduction is made from it : but fome- 
times the point is in the drawn right line, and on this account ihe 
drawing is made through the point. For the partie'e through, was 
not afTerted, becaufe the right line cuts a given point, but becaufe it 
coincides with it, and terminates its own interval, in refpetf of that 
right line, by the diftance of the point and the ri^ht line. Since as 
much as the given point is diftant from the given right line, fo much 
alfo is the interval of the parallel between itfelf and the right line. 

PROPOSITION XXXII. Theorem XXII. 

One fide of every triangle being produced, the external 
angle of the triangle is equal to the two internal and 
oppoiite angles ; and the three internal angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. 

As 
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As much as was deficient in the fixteenth and feventeenth theo- 
rem, fo much Euclid adds in the prefent. For we not only learn by 
this theorem that the external angle of a triangle is greater than ei- 
ther of the internal and oppofite angles, but likewife how much it is 
greater; fince as it is equal to both, it is greater than either of the re* 
maining angles* Nor do we alone know from this theorem, that any 
two angles of a triangle, are lefs than two right, but by how much 
they are lefs : for they are deficient by the remaining third. The 
former, therefore, were more indefinite theorems : but this brings 
with it, on both fides, a boundary to fcience. We muft not, how- 
ever, call them on this account fuperfluous : for they are of the 
greateft utility in many demonftrations ; and the prefent is proved by 
their afliftance. And befides this, it is neceflary that our knowledge, 
proceeding from tie imperfedt to the perfedt, fliould pafs from inde- 
terminate apprehenfions, to determinate and certain propofitions. 
But the inftitutor of the Elements, by drawing a parallel externally, 
exhibits each of the objedts of inveftigation. It is, . however, pofiible 
that the fame thing may befhewn without drawing the parallel exter- 
nally ; and this, by only changing the order of the things exhibited. 
For Euclid firft lhews, that the external angle is equal to the internal 
and oppofite, and from this he proves the remainder. But we (hall 
demonftrate this by a contrary mode of proceeding. Let there be 
then a triangle a b c, and let the fide b c be produced to the point <?. 




Then 
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Then take a point/* in b c, and conned a f and through the point f 
\ctfd be drawn parallel to a b. Becaufe, therefore, f d is parallel 
to a b, and a right line af, falls upon thefe parallels, as alfo a right 
line b c, hence, the alternate angles are equal, and the external is 
equal to the internal angle. The whole, therefore, afc, is equal to 
/ a b, added to a bf. In like manner we may fhew by drawing a 
parallel, that the angle a J b y is equal to the angles fa r, a c f The 
two, therefore, af b, afc, are equal to the three angles of the tri- 
angle : and hence, the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right, 
viz. to afb, added to af c. But a cf a c e 9 are alfo equal to two 
right ang'es. Let, therefore, the common angle acf be taken 
away ; and then the remaining external angle will be equal to the in- 
ternal and oppofite angles. And after this manner may the prefent 
theorem be exhibited. 

But Eudemus, the Peripatetic, afcribes the invention of this theo- 
rem to the Pythagoreans, I mean that every triangle has its internal 
angles equal to two right, and fays that they demonftrate it in the 
following manner. Let there be a triangle a b c, and let there be 




drawn through the point a, a linear, parallel to b c. Becaufe, there- 
fore, the. right lines d e, b c y are parallel, the alternate angles are 
equal. Hence, the angle dab, is equal to the angle a b c ; and the 
angle e a c, to the angle a c b. Let the common angle ba c, be add- 
ed. The angles, therefore, dab, bac, cae> that is, the angles 
dab, b ae y and that is two right, are equal to the three angles of 
the triangle. And fuch is the demonftration of the Pythagoreans. 

But 
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But it is here requifite to deliver fuch theorems as are converfe to 
the prefent theorem of the elementary inftitutor. For two are con- 
verted to one, fince this is a compofite, both, according to the objeSi of 
enquiry , and the datum : for the datum is two- fold, viz. the triangle, 
and one of its fides produced ; and in like manner the objeSi of en- 
quiry. For one part fays, that the external angle is equal to the in- 
ternal and oppofite angles : but the other, that the three internal an- 
gles are equal to two right. If therefore, we fuppofe that the exter- 
nal is equal to the internal and oppofite angles, we may fhew that 
one fide is produced, and that the right line externally fituated, is in 
adire& polition with one of the fides of the triangle : but if the three 
internal angles are equal to two right, we may (hew that the given 
figure is a triangle. And fo the ivhole objeB of enquiry ', is converfe to 
the wboL d.ttum. Let there be then a triangle a b c, and let the ex- 
ternal angle a c d, be equal to the internal and oppofite angles, I fay 
that the fide b c> is produced to the point d, and that b c d 9 is one 




right line. For fince the angle a c d $ is equal to the internal and 
oppofite angles, let the common angle a c b be added. The angles, 
therefore, a c d>a c b % are equal to the three angles of the triangle 
a be. But the three angles of the triangle a b c, are equal to two 

right. 
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right. And hence, the angles a cd, a c b f are equal to two right. 
But if two right lines being confequently placed, and not at the fame 
parts to any right line, and at a poiijt in it, make the fucceffive angles 
equal to two right, thofe right lines fhall be in a dired pofition to 
each other. The right line, therefore, b c> is in a diredt pofition 
to c d. 

Let there be again, a certain right lined figure a b c, having three 
angles alone equal to two right, viz. a, b, and r, I fay that the figure 




is a triangle, and that a c, is one right line. For let the right line 
b d be conne&ed. Becaufe, therefore, the three angles of each 
of the triangles a b d, b d c, are equal to two right, of which the 
angles of the figure a b r, are equal to two right, the remainders a d b 9 
c d b, are equal to two right, and they are placed about a right line 
b d. Hence d c, is in the fame dire&ion with da ; and fo the fide 
a Cy is one right line. In like manner we may (hew that the fide a b % 
and the fide b £, are each of them one right line. And confequently 
the figure a b r, is a triangle. If then a figure having internal an- 
gles equal to two right, is right-lined, it is perfe&ly a triangle : but 
it does not follow that a figure is a triangle merely becaufe it has in- 
ternal angles equal to two right. For you will find a figure con- 
ftrudted from circumferences, having its internal angles equal to two 
right. For let there be a quadrangle abed, and upon the fide a b, 
let a femicircle a e b 9 be internally defcribed : but upon the other 

fides, 
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fides, let the femicircles be externally defcribed, as^J g, b. TI# 
figure, therefore, which is comprehended by the femicircles, has two 
angles g a e, ebb, equal to two right, viz. to c a £, d b a. For this 
was (hewn in the petitions *, and thefe angles alone are in this figure. 
There is, therefore, a certain figure not a triangle, which has its in- 
ternal angles equal to two right. And thus much may fuffice con- 
cerning converfe theorems. 

But as we have difcovered that the three angles of every triangle 
are equal to two right, we ought to determine «a certain method, by 
which we may find how many angles, of all other multangles, are 
equal to fo many right angles ; as for inftance, of a quadrangle, quin- 
quangle, and of all confequent multilateral figures. In the firft place, 
therefore, it muft be known, that every right-lined figure may be 
refolved into triangles, fince a triangle is the principle of the conftU 
tution of all things, which Plato alfo afferts in the Timaeus, when he 
teaches us that the re&itude of a plane bafis is compofed from trian- 
gles. But every figure is refolved into triangles lefs in number, by 
the binary, than its proper fides. If a quadrilateral figure, into two 
triangles: if a figure of five fides, into three : if of fix fides, into 



•In Lib. III. Com. 21 



four ; 
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four. For two triangles compofed together, immediately form a qua- 
drilateral figure. But the number of compofite triangles by which 
the firft conftituted figure differs from itj fides, is the meafure of dif- 
ference to the reft. Hence, every multilateral figure poflefles more 
fides, by the binary, than the triangles into which it may be diflblved. 
But every triangle has been fhewn to contain angles equal to two 
right.. And hence, if the number of the angles be made double to 
that of the compofite triangles, it will afford a multitude of right 
angles, to which the angles of every multangle will be equaL On 
this account every quadrilateral figure has angles equal to four right, 
iince it is compofed from two triangles : but every figure of five fides 
has angles equal to fix right ; and after the fame manner of the reft in 
a confequent order. This one thing, therefore, is to be affumed from 
^e prefent theorem, concerning all multangular and. right-lined 
figures. 

But there is another confequent to this, which is fummarily as fol- 
lows. In every right-lined figure, each of its fides being at the fame 
time produced, the angles externally conftituted are equal to four 
right. For it is requifue, indeed, that the fucceffive right angles 
fhould be double of the multitude of the fides ; becaufe, in each 
they are conftituted equal to two right. But the right angles equal 
to the internal angles being taken away, the remaining external an- 
gles are equal to four right. As for example, if the figure is a tri- 
angle, while every one of its fides is produced, at the fame time inter- 
nal and external angles are conftru&ed equal to fix right angles, of 
which the internal angles are equal to two right, but the remaining 
external angles to four right. But if the figure be quadrilateral, the 
angles are in all eight, fince they are double of the fides, of which 
the internal are equal to four right, and the external to the four re- 
maining angles, and the confequences will be fimilar in infinitum. 
But after thefe obfervations we may alfo colleft, that by this theorem 
every angle of an equilateral triangle is two thirds of a right angle : 
but that an ifofceles triangle, when the vertical angle is right, has 
each of its remaining angles the half of one right, as a femiqua- 
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drangle; and that a fcalene triangle, when it is the half of an equila- 
teral triangle, formed by a perpendicular drawn from any angle to its 
oppofite fide, has one angle right, but the other (which likewife be- 
longed to the equilateral triangle) two thirds of a right angle, and 
the remainder by a neceflary confequence, a third part of a right an- 
gle. For it is requifite that the three fliould be equal to two right. 
But I do not conceive that thefe remarks are foreign from our pur- 
pofe, fince they prepare us for the doSrine of Timaeus. This alfo 
mud be obferved, that the pofleflion of internal angles equal to two 
right, is inherent eflentially, and anfwering to the predication accord* 
tng to what^ in a triangle. And on this account, Ariftotle in his 
Treatife on Demonftration *, employs this as an example, confidering 
it according to what. As therefore to be terminated^ is eflentially and 
primarily inherent in every figure, fo likewife the pofleflion of inter- 
nal angles equal to two right, is eflentially and primarily inherent in 
a triangle, though not in every figure. And the truth of this theo- 
rem feems to prefent itfelf to us according to common conceptions. , 
For if we conceive a right line, and two right lines (landing on its 
extremities, and inclining to each other, fo as to form a triangle, we 
fhall find that in proportion to their inclination they diminifli the 
right angles, which they form with the right line. Hence, obtain- 
ing as much angular quantity, by their inclination at the vertex, as 
they take away from the bafe, they neceflarily form three angles 
equal to two right. 

PROPOSITION XXXIII. Theorem XXItt. 

The right lines which join equal and parallel right lines at 
the fame parts, are themfelves alfo equal and parallel. 

The prefent theorem is, as it were, the confine of the confideration 
of parallels and parallelograms : for it feems to declare a certain fymp- 
tom of parallel right lines, and delivers the latent origin of parallelo- 

• i. c. Id his lad analytics. Sec the (Second iedion of cbe Diflertauon, Vol. V. of this work. 
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grams. For a parallelogram is formed, as well from thofe equal and 
parallel right lines, which are drawn in the beginning, as from thofe 
which conjoin them, and which are in like manner {hewn to he equal 
and parallel. Hence, the propofition which immediately follows the 
prefent, contemplates the properties effentially inherent in thefe fpaces, 
in a parallelogram as it were already con ft rutted. And thefe things 
are indeed manifeft. But it is requifite to confider the diligence 
which this propofition contains. In the firft place, indeed, that ir is 
not fufficient, that the lines which are conjoined fhould be equal: for 
the lines which conned equals, are not entirely equal, unlefs they 
are alfo parallel. For a triangle being ifofceles, and a point being 
aflfumed in one 'of the equal fides, and through this a line being 
drawn parallel to the bafis, equal lines (hall indeed conjoin parallels 
to the bafis, and the bads itfelf, yet thefe parallels fhall not alfo be 
equal 5 and the fides will not be parallel, becaufe they coincide at the 
vertex of the triangle* 

In the fecond place, he confiders that the fubjed right lines being 
parallel, is not fufficient to conftitute the equality of the lines which 
conjoin them. For this is evident from the preceding conftru&km of 
the ifofceles triangle ; fince the drawn right line, and the bafis, are 
parallel, and yet the lines which connect them are not parallel, be- 
caufe they art parts of the fides of the ifofceles triangle. The paral- 
lel pofition, therefore, of the lines which are conjoined, is requifitfe 
to the equality of the connecting lines : but the equality of the latn 
ter is neceflary to the parallel pofition of the former. On this ac- 
count the inftitutor of the Elements affumes each, in thofe which 
are conjoined, for the purpofe of exhibiting, that the conne&ing 
lines are as well equal, as parallel to one another. But in the third 
p'ace, he intimates, that right lines being fuppofed both equal and 
parallel, their con netting lines will not be univerfally equal and pa- 
rallel. For unlefs we make the conjunctions at the fame parts as it! 
this cafe,- the connecting lines cannot be parallel (fince they will cut 
each other), fo they may be fometimes equal, and fometimes not. 
For if you a flu me a quadrangle* or oblong, as. a b c d y and connect 
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the right lines a d, be, the diameters are indeed equal, but not pa- 
rallel, and they conjoin the equal and parallel oppofite fides of the 
aforefaid fpaces. But if the figure be a Rhombus, or a Rhomboides, 
the diameters of thefe, are not only non-parallels, but alfo unequal. 
For fiace a b % is equal to c d, but acis common, and the angle b a c 9 




is unequal to the angle a c d, the bafes alfo are uoequiL Theinfti- 
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tutor of the Elements, therefore, very properly confidered, that the 
lines which conjoin equal and parallel lines, ought to make the con- 
junction at the fame parts, left a c, b d, being fuppofed equal and pa- 
rallel, we fliould affume a d, b c, as the connecting lines, and not a b, 
and c d. For he fhews that thefe latter are equal and parallel : but 
that the former are, indeed, never parallel, but equal, as we have ob- 
ferved in a quadrangle and oblong, but never in a rhombus and rhom- 
boides ; as the oppofite to this has been proved to be true, becaufe 
they are unequal, on account of the inequality of the angles internal, 
arid fituated at the fame parts. 

PROPOSITION XXXIV. Theorem XXIV. 

The oppofite fides and angles of parallelogram mic fpaces 
are equal to each other an they are bifedted by the dia- 
meter.. 

As from the preceding theorem, he had affumed a parallelogram 
already conftruded, he now contemplates its primarily inherent pro- 
perties, and fuch things as exprefs its peculiar conftitution. But 
thefe are the following : that the Jides and angles which are oppofite^ 
are equal* and that the fpaces them/elves are bijedled by the diameter. 
For that part of the propofition relates to the fpaces, which fays : and 
they are bifcSled by the diameter* So that the area itfelf, is that whole 
which is bife&ed, and not the angles through which the diameter 
pafies. Thefe three properties then, are eflentially inherent in paral- 
lelograms, the equality of the oppofite fides and angles, and the bi- 
fe&ion of the fpaces by the diameter. And you may obferve that the 
properties of parallelograms are inveftigated from all thefe, viz. from 
the fides, from the angles, and from the areas. But as there are faffr 
kinds of parallelograms, which Euclid defines in the hypothefes *, viz. 
a quadrangle, oblong, rhombus, and rhomboides, it deferves to be re* 

* In the definition! which are with great propriety called by the Platoniils hypothefes, be- 
caufe their evidence it admitted without proof, jthich at the fiune time they are capable of re- 
ccirlalg fotm the firft philofopby. 
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marked, that if u e divide thefe four into reftangles, and non-reft- 
angles, we (hall find, that not only the diameters bifed thefe fpaces, 
but that the diameters themfelves, are, indeed, in re&angles equal, 
but in non- redangles unequal, as was obferved in the preceding theo- 
rem. But if we divide them into equilateral, and non-equilateral, we 
{hall again find that in the equilateral figures, not only the fpaces are 
bifcded by the diameters, but likewife the angles through which 
they are drawn : but in non-equilaterals this is never the cafe. For 
in a quadrangle, and a rhombus, the diameters bifeft the angles, and 
not the fpaces only : but in an oblong, and a rhomboides, they alone 
bifed the fpaces. For let there be a quadrangle, or a rhombus, gcab % 

g« c 




and a diameter g b. Becaufe, therefore, the fides g c , c b> are equal 
to the fides g a, a b (for they are equilateral), and the angles g c b* 
gab t are equal (for they are oppofite), and the bafis alfo is common, 
hence, all are equal to all j and on this account the ang'es c g a, 
a be, are bifecled. Again, let there be an oblong, or rhomboide* 




given. 



If, therefore, the angle b a c t and the angle c db % is bifeaed 
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by the diameter, but the angle cad, is equal to the angle a a 6, the 
angle alfo,£tf d, will be equal to the angle adb. Hence, the fide 
alfo, a b, will be equal to the fide b d. But they are unequal ; and con- 
fequently the angle b a c, is not bife&ed by the diameter, nor its 
equal the angle c d b. That I may therefore comprehend the whole 
in a few words, in a quadrangle the diameters are equal, on account 
of*the re&itude of the angles, and the .angles are bife&cd by die dia- 
meters, on account of the equality of the fides, and the areas are bi- 
fedled by the diagonal, on account of the common property of paral- 
lelograms : but in an oblong, the diameters are indeed equal, becaufe 
it is a re&angle., but the angles are not bife&ed by the diameters, be- 
caufe it is not equilateral, though the divifion of fpaces into equal 
parts, is ajfo inherent in this figure, fo far as it is a parallelogram : 
but in a rhombus the diameters are unequal, becaufe it is not a reft- 
angle, but the fpaces are not only bifedted by thefe, becaufe it is a 
parallelogram, but the angles alfo, becaufe it is equilateral; and in 
the remaining figure, i. e. a rhomboides, the diameters are unequal, 
becaufe it is not a re&angle, and the angles are cut by thefe into un- 
equal parts, becaufe it is not equilateral, and the fpaces alone fituated 
at each part of the diagonals, are equal, becaufe it is a parallelogram. 
And thus much concerning obfervations of this kind, which exhibit 
the diverfity found in tbe four divifions of parallelograms. 

But vfre muft not pafs over in filence, the artificial confequence ap- 
pearing in this theorem, that of theorems, fome are univerfals, but 
others non-univerfals. But we (hall fpeak concerning each of fhefe, 
when we divide the objeB ofi?iveJligation y which has, indeed, one part 
univerfal, but the other non univerfal. For though every theorem 
may feem to be univerfal, and every thing exhibited 'by the element- 
ary inftitutor may appear to be of this kind (as in the prefent he may 
not only feem to aflert, that in all parallelograms univerfally, the op- 
pofite fides and angles are equal, but likewife that each is bifedted by 
the diameter), yet we muft fay that fome things are univerfally exhibit- 
ed, but others not univerfally. For it is cuftomary to call the univer- 
fal which affirms the truth concerning *u*ry -thing of which it is pre- 
dicated, differently from that univerfol % xoo^prehendiqg all thipgs in 

which 
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which the fame fymptom is inherent. Thus it is univerfal, that every 
ifofceles triangle has three angles equal to two right, becaufe it is true 
of all ifbfceles triangles : and it is univerfal that every triangle has 
three angles equal to two' right, becaufe it comprehends all things, 
in which this is eflentially inherent. On which account we affirm 
that the pofleffion of three angles equal to two right, is to be pri- 
marily manifefted of a triangle. According to this fignification, 
therefore, of theorems, calling fome univerfal, but others non-univer- 
fel, we muft affirm that the prefent theorem, has, indeed, one of its 
obje&s of inveftigation univerfal, but tire other non-univerfah For 
the pofleffion of oppofite fides and angles that are equal, is a univer- 
fal, fince it is alone inherent in parallelograms : but that the diameter 
WfeSs the fpace, is not univerfal, becaufe it d ,es not comprehend all 
things in which this fymptom is beheld ; for this is inherent in a cir- 
cle and ellipfis. And it appears, indeed, that primary conceptions of 
fbch like concerns, are more particular, but that in their progrefs they 
comprehend the whole. For when the ancients had contemplated 
that a diameter bife&s an ellipfis, circle, and parallelogram, they after- 
wards furveyed that which was common in tbefe. But we are de- 
ceived (fays Arifto;le -f-) when a non-univerfa) is exhibited as univer- 
fal, becaufe that common fomething in which the fymptom is pri- 
marily inherent, is namelefs. For we cannot fay what that is, whichr 
is common to numbers and magnitudes, motions and founds ; and it 
is likewife difficult to exprefe what is common to an. ellipfis, circle, 
and parallelogram. For one of thefe figures is right-lined, but the 
other circular, and the third mixt ; and on this account we conceive 
that he exhibits univerfatty, who demonftratcs that a diameter bifefls 
every parallelogram, becaufe we do not at the fame time perceive that 
common fomething, on account of which, this is true. This then in 
parallelograms, is not an univerfal of this kind, on account of the afore- 
faid caufe; but the propofition is univerfal, which aflerts, that every 
parallelogram has its oppofite fides and angles equal. For if any 
figure is fuppofed, having its oppofite fides and angles equal, it may 

■J In his laft Analytics. Sec page 49, of the DiflcrtaHoc, Vol.. I. of thii work* 
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be (hewn to bea parallelogram. Thus let fuch a figure be a b cd* % 
and its diameter a d. Becaufe, therefore, the fides a b, b d, are equal 
to the fides a c y c //, and the angles comprehended by them are equal, 
and the bafe common, all will be equal to all. The angle, therefore, 
bad, is eijual to the angle a d e, and the angle a d b y to the angle 
c a d. Jience, a A, is parallel toe d y and a c to b d. And on this ac- 
count the figure abed, is a parallelogram. And thus much may fuf* 
fice for obfervations of this kind. 

But the inftitutor of the Elements feems to have compofed the name 
of parallelograms, by taking an occafion from the preceding theorem. 
For when he had fhewn that right lines, which conjoin equal and pa- 
rallel right lines at the fame parts, were themfelves alfo equal and pa- 
rallel, it is evident that he pronounces as well the oppofite fides which 
conjoin, as thofe which are conjoined, to be parallel : but that he very 
properly calls the figure which is contained by parallels, a parallelo- 
gram, in the fame manner as he denominates that which is compre- 
hended by right lines rectilineal.* And it is evident that the inftitu- 
tor of the Elements places a parallelogram among quadrilateral figures. 
But it is worthy our obfervation and enquiry, whether every right- 
lined figure, which is compofed from equal fides, fince it is equi'a- 
teral and equiangular, is to be called a parallelogram. For a figure of 
this kind alfo» has its oppofite fides equal and parallel, as likewife the 
oppofite angles equal. As for example, a fexangle, and an o&angle, 
and a decangle. Thus, if you conceive a fexangle abcdef % and 




con- 

• See the Uft preceding figure. 
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conned a right line a c> you may fheyv that a/is parallel to c d. For 
the angle at the point b, is one right, and the third part of a right an- 
gle ; and this is true of every angle of a fexangle, fince it is equian- 
gular. Befides the fide a b, is equal to the fide b r, for it is placed equila- 
teral. Each of the angles, therefore, b a c,b c a, is a third part of a 
right angle. Hence, the angles fa c % a c d, are right angles. And 
on this account af is parallel to c d. In like manner we may (hew 
that the other oppofite fides are parallel, and the fame may be evinced 
in an o&angle, and in the remaining figures of this kind. If, there- 
fore, that is a parallelogram which is comprehended by parallels op- 
pofitely fituated, a parallelogram will likewife fubfift among non- qua- 
drilateral figures. But it appears that with the inftitutor of the Ele- 
ments a parallelogram is quadrilateral. And this is particularly per- 
spicuous in that theorem, in which he fays, that a parallelogram which 
has the fame bafe with a triangle ', and is between the fame parallels % is 
double of the triangle: for this is alone true in quadrilateral figures. 

PROPOSITION XXXV. Theorem XXV. 

Parallelograms which are upon the fame bafe, and be- 
tween the fame parallels, are equal to each other. 

As we have faid that of theorems, fome are univerfal, but others 
particular, and as dividing thefe we have fubjoined, that fome are alfo 
♦Ample, but others compofite* and have fliewn the nature of each, fo 
according to another diftin&ion, we affert that fome of thefe are local, 
but others non-local. But I call thofe local, to which the fame fymp- 
tom happens in a certain place ; and I denominate the place of a line 
or a fuperficies, that fitiiation, which produces one and the fame fymp- 
tom. For of local theorems fome are conftru#ed in lines, but others 
in fuperficies. And becaufe of lines, fome are plane, but others fo- 
lid, the plane' being thofe of which there is a fimple conception in a 
plane, as of a right line : but the (olid thofe whofe origin appears 
from a certain fe&ion of a folid figure, as of cylindric, fpiric, and co- 

Vol.IL A a ah: 
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ntc lines, I fhould fay, that of the local theorems which are conftru&- 
ed in lines, fome have a plane, but others a folid place. The prefent 
theorem, therefore, is both local, and local in lines, and a plane. For 
the whole fpace which lies between the parallels, is the place of the 
parallelograms conftruded upon the fame bafe ; and which the infti- 
tutor of the Elements (hews to be equal to each other. But of thofe 
local theorems- which are called folid, let the following be an ex- 
ample *. "J he parallelograms which are infcribed within the afymptotes 
and the hyperbola, are equal: for it is evident that the hyperbola is a 
folid line. 

• But Chryfippus, as we are informed by Geminus, aflimilates theo- 
rems of this kind to ideas. For as ideas comprehend the origin of in- 
finites in terminated limits, fo in thefe alfo there is a comprehenfion 
of infinites, in terminated places, and by this boundary equality ap- 
pears, fince the altitude of the parallels remaining the fame, if infinite 
parallelograms are conceived upon the fame bafe, they may all be 
{hewn to be equal to each other. The prefent, therefore, is with the 
inftitutor of the Elements, the firft local theorem. And he appears, 
when; agreeable to an elementary mode, he had diftinguifhed theo- 
rems by a variety, according to all poflible divifions, with great pro- 
priety not to have omitted, confideriug their idea of this kind. Ne- 
verthelefs, as his difcourfe, for the prefent, is concerning right lines, 
he delivers local plane theorems in right lines : but in the third book, 
as he treats concerning things which may be contemplated of circles, 
and their fymptoms, he likewife teaches the particulars, which are 
conftrutfed in circumferences belonging to local, and at the fame 
time, plane theorems. And fuch, among thefe, is the theorem, 
which fays, that angles in thefame fegment % are equal to one another. 
Alfo this which aflerts, that the angles in a femicircle are right. For 

* This it a well known property of the hyperbola, and its afymptotes ; and is thus expreflcd 
by Mr. Sunpfon, in his Conic Sections, Lib. 3. Prop. 16. " If from a point in the hyperbola, 
any two lines are drawn to the afymptotes, and if from any point, in the fame or oppolke hy- 
perbolas, there are drawn to the afymptotes other right lines parallel to the former ; then the ' 
rectangle contained by the lines firft drawn, fhali be equal to the rectangle contained by the 
other drawn lines." 

if 
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If infinite angles are conftru&ed in a circumference, the famebafe re- 
Jmaining, they are all (hewn to be equal : but if that which is com- 
prehended by the bafe and the circumference, is a femicircle, they are 
all fhewn to be right. And thefe, indeed, correfpond in proportion 
to triangles and parallelogram* upon the fame bafe, and between the 
fame parallels. And fuch is the fpecies of theorems called local, by 
the ancient mathematicians. 

But perhaps it may feem perfedly worthy of admiration, to fuch as 
are unfkilled in contemplations of this kind, that parallelograms con* 
ftru&ed upon the fame bafe, and between the fame parallels, fhould be 
equal to each other. For it may be afked, how is this poffible, (ince the 
longitude of the fpaces, conftruded on the fame bafe, increafes in in-< 
finitum ? Since as much as we produce the parallels, by fo much we 
may alfo increafe the longitudes of the parallelograms. But fome one 
may not improperly enquire how, while this takes place, the equality 
of the fpaces remains. For if the breadth is the fame (fince the 
bafe is one), but the length is greater, will not the fpacealfo be great- 
er? The pre fent theorem, therefore, and that which follows concern* 
ing triangles, are among the number of mathematical theorems, which 
are denominated admirable. For mathematicians in theorems, as the 
Stoics in arguments, have eftablifhed a place* which is called admir- 
able,, and they place the prefent among theorems of this kind. The 
vulgar, therefore, are immediately aftoniftied, when they hear tliat 
the multiplication of length dbes not deftroy tfre equality of fpacea 
on the fame bafe. We muft nevertheleft aflett, that equality ana in- 
equality poflefe the greateft power in increafing or dimipifliing the 
fpaces of angles. For in proportion as we make angles unequal, in 
fuch proportion we diminifh the fpace, if the length and breadth re-, 
main the fame. Hence, the increafe of length is neceflary, ttiat we. 
may preferve 1 equality. Thus, for example, let there be a parallelo- 
gram a b c d y and let the fide acbt produced in infinitum, and let it be 
a right-angled parallelogram ; and laftly, on the bafe b d, conftru&- 
another parallelogram befd. That the length, therefore; is in- 
creased is evident : for the fide b e % is greater than the fide a b t 
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fince the angle at the point a, is right. But this neceflarily takes 
place, as the angles of the parallelogram b efd, are unequal, and 
fome of them are acute, but others obtufe : and this happens, becaufe 
the fide b i, approaches after a manner to the fide b d, and contra&s 
the fpace. For let b g be taken equal to a b, and through g f draw 
g b parallel to b d. The length, therefore, of the parallelogram 
b d g A, is equal to the length of the parallelogram abed, and the 
breadth is the fame, and yet one fpace is lefs than the other ; for it 
is lefs than b efd. Hence, the inequality of angles diminishes the 
area, but the increment of length adding as much as the inequality of 
angles takes away, preferves the equality of the fpaces. But the 
boundary of the increafe of length, is the place of the parallel lines* 
For when both the parallelograms are re&angular, and have an equal 

ambit, 
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ambit, the quadrangle is (hewn to be greater than the oblong * : but 
when they are both equilateral,, and have confequently an equal am- 
bit, that which is rectangular, is flbewn to be greater than that which 
is non-redtangular J. For the re&itude of angles, and the equality of 
fides, poflefles univerfal power in the augmentation of (paces. It is 
on this account that a quadrangle is the greateft of all figures 
with an equal ambit, and a rhomboides the leaft. And thefe obferva- 
tions we (hall demonftrate in another place f: for they more properly 
belong to the hypothefes of the fecond book. 

But with refpedt to the prefent theorem, it is requifite to know r 
that when Euclid calls parallelograms equal, he means the fpaces, and 
not the fides : for he now difcourfes of areas. And we mud like wife 
obferve, that he firft mentiops trapeziums in the demonftration of 
this theorem : from whence a ] fo it is manifeft, that he does not im- 
properly teach us concerning a trapezium, in the definitions, when 
he informs us that it is indeed of a quadrilateral fpecies, but is not a 
parallelogram. For the figure which has not its oppofite fides and 
angles equal, falls from the order of parallelograms. The inftitutor 
of the Elements, therefore, as he had chofen a more difficult cafe, 
demonftratcs the thing propofed. But if any one (hould fay, let the* 
parallelograms abed, and b d c e y be upon the fame bafe d b, fa 
that the fide c d may be the diameter of the parallelogram a b f we 
can (hew that according to this pofition they are equal. For the tri- 
angle b c d y is the half of each parallelogram : becaufe c d is the dia- 
meter of a bj but cboide\ and diameters bifed parallelograms. 

• Thui let there be a fquare, whofe fide is equal to three, and a parallelogram whofe long- 
eft fide is equal to four, and ics fhorteft to two ; the ambit of e.ich figure will indeed be equal 
to twelve, bat the area of the fquare will be equal to nine, and of the parallelogram to eLht. 

\ This will be evident by conceiving a rectangular parallelogram equal to that which is non- 
rectangular, defcribed on the fame bafe : for che ambir of the former will be left than that of 
Che latter, and confequently lefs than: the parallelogram, with an ambit equal to the non-re6U 
angular parallelogram. 

f From hence it is evident that it was the intention of Proclus to comment on the whole of 
Euclid : but it does not appear that he ever carried this dtfign into execution*. 

Hence,* 
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Hence, a b is equal to the parallelogram de. Again, if any onefhould 
fuppofe that the fide a c, of the parallelogram a b, is cut by the fide 
d c 9 and that the parallelograms are fituated as a d b e> b dcf % we 




can (hew that thefe alfo are equal. For fince the fide a e % is equal to 
the fide cf (each becaufe oppofite being equal to d b\ let the com- 
mon right line c e be taken away. Hence, a c is equal to e f. But 
a d y alfo, is equal to e b, and the angle cad, to the angley ? b. For 
a d is parallel to e b ; and hence, the bafe c d> is equal to the bafe/ £, 
and the whole triangle a dc 9 is equal to the whole triangle ebf. Let 
the common trapezium c b, be added. The whole, therefore, a b 9 
is not unequal to the whole df. And here you may obferve that thefe 
are the only three cafes. For the fide d c, either cuts the fide e b, ac- 
cording to the pofition of the elementary inftitutor ; or it falls on the 
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point c, as in the penultimate defer iption : or it cuts the line a e % ac- 
cording to the prefent fuppofition. And thus the theorem is {hewn 
to be true according to all its cafes. Laftly, as there is a two-fold dif- 
ference of trapeziums, and one kind has neither of its oppofite fides 
parallel, but the other has one fide parallel to one, this latter fpecies of 
'trapeziums is alone employed by the geometrician throughout the 
elements, and in the prefent defcription : for c e is parallel to d b. 



PROPOSITION XXXVL Theorem XXVI. 

Parallelograms which are upon equal bafes, and between 
the fame parallels, are equal to each other. 

The preceding theorem affumed, indeed, the fame bafes, but this 
receives them equal, and different from each other. But it is com- 
mon to both, to fuppofe the parallelograms between the fame parallels. 
It is requifite, therefore, that they fhould neither fall within, nor 
without their fubje& parallel lines. For parallelograms are faid to be 
between the fame parallels, when their bafes and oppofite fides are 
adapted to the fame parallels. As to the reft, the inftitutor of the 
Elements, as he had affumed the bafes entirely feparate, exhibits the 
theorem. But nothing hinders our receiving them with this -hypo- 
thefis, fo that they may have a common part. For let a 6, c d, be 
parallelograms upon equal bafes e b y fd 9 having a common partjTand 
conftrudted between the fame parallels, I fay that they are equal. Let 

a c 
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the lines ec, bg, be conne&ed. Becaufe, therefore, ef, is equal to 
b d (for the bafe e 6, was fuppofed equal to the bafe/V), but the fide 
cj\ is equal to the fide d g y and the angle cf e y is equal to the angle 
gdby and hence, c e is equal to b g. But it is alfo parallel to it. 
Hence, cb is a parallelogram, and has the fame bafe with each of the 
parallelograms #£, cd> and is between the fame parallels. The pa- 
rallelogram, therefore, a b> is equal to the parallelogram c d. 

But if any one (hould fuppofe that the bafes of the parallelograms 
have neither a common part, nor are feparate from each other, but 
(which is the only remaining hyyothefis) that they touch each other 
in one point, as in the parallelograms ae> e d> we mull fay that the 

c d 




bafe b e is equal to the bafe ef, and to the fide c d. Hence, alfo, the 
right line cb 9 is equal to the right line d e, and is parallel to it. For 
the lines which join equal and parallel lines, are themfelves alfo equal 
and parallel. Hence, b d is a parallelogram, and is upon the fame 
bafe, and between the fame parallels, with the parallelograms cb y de. 
The parallelograms, therefore, c b y d e % are equal. But according to 
the firft conception of a theorem, we may divide the conftrudtions by 
afferting that the bafes have either a common part, or touch each 
other, or are diftant from each other. It is however poffible, that 
though they may touch each other, as be, ej\ yet the whole paralle- 
logram d e may be fuppofed external to the fide c e ; or one fide of 
the parallelogram c f y may be the diameter of the parallelogram a e ; 
or the fide c e> may cut the fide a c-> or the fide a c, being produced 
beyond a, the fide c e t may fall as the diameter of the parallelogram 

increafed 
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increafed towards tf, when the fide df becomes the fame as a line 
drawn from a to/* ; or the fide c e 9 may cut the fide a c, produced 
beyond a\ of the fide ac, may be ftill farther produced beyond a, fa 
that the fide c e may fall beyond the point, to which a c was extended 
in the preceding cafe, and the fide dj\ may cut the line produced be- 
yond a f . * * *. 

PROPOSITION XXXVIL Theorem XXVIL 

Triangles which are upon the fame bafe, and between the* 
fame parallels, are equal to each other. 

The beginning of this Commentary is wanting. 
* * * 
* * for thofe being equal, the fpaces are unequal ; and when thef<r 
are unequal, thofe are fhewn to be equal. And this is the cafe with 
Chorographer>, when hey reafon concerning tjie magnitudes of cities,, 
from their ambits. But formerly, cer:ain perfons deceived their part- 
ners, in the diltribution of their pofleflions, deluding them by an ex- 
cels of ambit, lb as to make them believe that they received a greater 
portion of land, when thry received a greater ambit ; and that they 
were gainers, by changing fpaces into areas of lefs ambit. J Thus 
two ifofceies triangles bcin^ { ropofed, one of which has each of its 
equal fnles, containing live parts, but the bafe fix: and the other 
has each of its equal fides five parts, but the bafe eight ; and let thefe 
parts be, for inftance, cubits, or uigits, thefe triangles will very much 
deceive the ignorant in their choice. For the ambit of the one is 
eighteen, and of the other fixteen meafures. But a geometrician h 
hot ignorant that the fpaces are equal, though the ambits are unequal j, 
fince the area of each is twelve meafures- For if you draw a per- 

. f The rrefcnt Commentary is imperfect, both in the Greek, and the tranflaticn of Barocius ; 
jwho o fervts that the conclufion is wanting in all the copies which he had an opportunity of 
perufmg. Thole who arc curious may confult his ichoiium, in which be has endeavoured to- 
complete it. 

J See Comment S, of the third -book, with its note. 
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pendicular from the vertex, you will bifeft the bafes, and caufe the 
half of the one to be three but of the other four meafures : but 
the perpendicular on the contrary, will be there equal to four, but 
here equal to three ; fince it is requifite that the fquare from the qui- 
nary, ihouldbe equal to the fquares from the perpendicular, and the half 
4)f the bafe. But if the bafe of the one is equal to three, the perpendicu- 
lar muft be four ; and if the bafe of the other is equal to four, its per- 
pendicular muft be three. When, therefore, you have multiplied the 
half of the bafe with the perpendicular, you will have a fpace equal to 
ihe triangle : but this is the fame in each, whether you multiply the 
quaternary with the ternary, or the ternary with the quaternary. And 
•we have made thefe obfervations for the purpofe of fhewing that the 
equality of fpace6 is not to be entirely received from the ambits. Nor 
Should we wonder, that though triangles upon the fame bafe, may be 
ia finitely increafed between the fame parallels, according to the re- 
maining fides, yet the equality of the fpaces immutably remains. But 
thofe triangjlea are faid to be between the fame parallels, which have" 
their bafes upon one of the parallel lines, and fix their vertices on the 
•remainder ; and whofe vertices being connected, form one right line.) 
parallel to the bafes on the fame right line. 

PROPOSITION XXXVIII. Theorem XXVII. 

Triangles which are upon equal bafes, and between the 
fame parallels, are equal to each other. 

The prefent theorem alfo is local, becaufe it correfponds in propor- 
tion with parallelograms, and fuppofes the fituation of triangles upon 
♦equal bafes. But Euclid feems, to me, to have delivered one demon- 
ftrauou by the firft proportion of the fixth book of thefe four theo- 
rems, two of which are exhibited in parallelograms, and two in tri- 
angles ; and two of which are on the fame bafe, and the other two 
on equal bafes. But that Euclid has performed this is unknown to 
the vulgar. For after he had (hewn that triangles and parallelograms, 
fyjbjph Are under the fame altitude, have the fame proportion to each 

other 
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other as their bafes, nothing denjonftrates all theft four theorems 
more univerfally, from proportion, than this theorem : fince to pof- 
fefs the fame altitude, is nothing elfe than being conftituted between 
the fame parallels. For all figures between the fame parallels, are 
under the fame altitude, and the contrary : fince the altitude is the per* 
pendicular, which extends itfelf from one parallel to the reft. In that 
propofition, therefore, it is fhewn by proportion, that triangles and 
parallelograms, under the fame altitude, that is, Gtuated between the 
fame parallels, are to each other as their bafes, and fo when the bafes 
are equal, the fpaces are equal ; and when thofe are double, thefe will 
be double ; and when the bafes have any other proportion, the fpaces 
alfo will have to each other the fame proportion. But for the prefent, 
becaufe it is not proper that he ftiould ute proportion, who has not 
yet explained its nature, he is content with equality and identity 
alone : for the identity of bafes is colle&ed from equality. Hence, 
thefe four theorems 'are comprehended in that one ; not only becaufe 
he fhews by one demonftration, whatever are contained in thefe four, 
but likewife, becaufe he adds what was wanting to their perfection, 
viz, identity of proportion, though the bafes are unequal. But that 
this theorem, alfo, has many cafes, and that it is poffible that the bafes 
of the triangles may be aflumed, tither having the fame part as in 
parallelograms ; or poffeffing no common part, but touching each 
other according to one point ; or entirely feparate, fo that a line may 
intervene between them, is manifeft, even to fuch as are endued with 
flender capacities. And this too is evident, that according to all 
cafes, however the bafes or vertices may be fituated, the fame me- 
thod of proceeding muft be adopted as in parallelograms ; viz. paral- 
lels to the fides muft be drawn, and produced both ways, and the 
equality of the triangles exhibited. 

PROPOSITION XXXIX. Theorem XXXIX. 
Equal triangles, which are upon the fame bafe, and at the 
fame parts, are between the fame parallels* 

Bba Whea 
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When it was propofed to exhibit equality to us, then it was requifite 
to make four theorems, receiving two in parallelograms, but the other 
two in triangles^ inuated either upon the fame, or upon equai bafes. 
But now by converlion, we negleft the theorems which are converfe 
-in parallelograms, and efteem fuch as are converfe in triangles wor- 
thy of relation. And the reafon of this is, becaufe the mode of de- 
monftration in parallelograms, is the fame indifferently, by a deduc- 
tion to an impoflibility, and the conftruftion is fimilar. But we are 
content when we have exhibited the way in more fimple figures, I 
mean triangles, to leave to the more curious the fame mode of reafon- 
ing in the reft : fince it is eafy, at the fame time, to perceive that 
there is the fame method in thefe. For when we affume equal paral- 
lelograms, upon the fame bafe, or upon equal bafes, we muft fay 
that they are alfo between the fame parallels. For if they are not, 
^either one of them falls within, when the parallels which are in the 
other are produced ; or without. But which ever cafe is affumed, 
when we receive it and its parallels, we may exhibit the fame confe- 
rences as in triangles, I mean that the whole will be equal to its 
part : but this is impoflible. It is however manifeft, thar the inflitu- 
tor of the Elements very properly add& the particle, and at the fame 
parts. For it is poffible that equal triangles, may be aflumed upon 
the fame bafe, one, indeed, at thefe parts, but the other at different 
parts, and yet thefe will not be entirely between the fame parallels : 
for neither will they be contained under the fame altitude. And on 
this account he added the particle. 

But fince a parallel may be drawn in a two-fold refpedt, accord- 
ing to an abfurd hypothecs, i. e. either within or without, Euclid 
draws it within : but we can exhibit the fame confequences, by draw- 
ing it without. For let the equal triangles a b c, d b c 9 be upon 
bafe, and at the fame parts, I fay that they are between the fame 
parallels, and that the right line connected at their vertices, is parallel 
to the bafe. Let the right line a d be conne&ed. But if this is not 
parallel, let the line, external to this, i. e. a e be parallel, and let b d 
\>c produced to the point e> and connect e c. The triangle, therefore, 
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a b r, is equal to the triangle e b c, the whole to the part. But this is 
impoffible -, and hence, the parallel line does not fall external to a d. 
But it is (hewn by the inftitutor of the Elements,' that neither does it 
fall within : and hence a d> is parallel to b c. Hence too, equal tri- 
angles, which are at the fame parts, and upon the fame bafe are paral- 
lel to each other. And thus the remaining part of the dedu&ion to 
an impoflibility is demonftrated. But it is worthy of obfervation > 
that fince the converfion of theorems is triple (for either the whole 
is converted to the whole, as we have noticed, in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth theorems; or the whole to the part, as the fixth and fifth ; 
or the part to the part, as the eighth and the fourth : for the whole 
is not a datum , in the one, and an objeEt of inveftigation in the other : 
nor is the objeEt of invejiigation y a datum, but a part) thefe triangular 
theorems appear to be of this kind. For, that the triangles are equal, 
is an objedt of inveftigation in the preceding ; but this is not a datum 
alone in thefe, becaufe it aflumes, befides this, a part of that which 
was hypothefis in thofe. For to ftand upon the fame, or upon equal 
bafes, is a datum in thefe, as well as in thofe, except that in thefe hy- 
pothefes he adds fomethiug which was neither an objedt of inveftiga- 
tion, nor a datum in thefe; fince the particle at the fame parts, is over 
and above extrinfically affumed. 

9 PRO- 
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PROPOSITION XL- Theorem XXX. 
Equal triangles which are upon equal bafes, and at the 
fame parts, are between the fame parallels. 

There is the fame mode of converfion too in the prefent theorem, 
and a fimilai* demonftration; and that part of the dedu&ion to an im- 
poffibility, which is omitted by the inftitutor of the Elements, is de- 
moaftrated after the fame manner, and there is no occafion for repe- 
tition. But fince thefe three conditions are in the aforefaid propo- 
{itionSjftuation upon equal, or on the fame bafes ; pofuion between the 
fame parallels ; and equality of triangles and parallelograms, it is mani- 
feft that we may varioufly convert, by. always conne&ing two, and 
leaving one. For we either fuppofed the bafes the fame, or equal, and 
triangles and parallelograms between the fame parallels, and thus we 
form four theorems; or we confider the triangles and parallelo- 
grams equal, and the bafes the fame, or equal, and thus we pro- 
duce another four, two of which the elementary inftitutor omits, 
viz. thofe which refpeQ: parallelograms, but the other two relative to 
triangles, he exhibits ; or laftly, when we have afTumed them equal, 
and between the fameparallels, we prove the remainder, that they are 
either upon the fame, or upon equal bafes, and produce another four, 
which the inftitutor of the Elements entirely negle&s. For there is 
the fame demonftration in thefe, except that two of thefe four are 
not eflentially true. Thus, equal parallelograms or triangles, between 
the fame parallels, are not neceflarily upon the fame bafe : but all 
this is true in thefe hypothefes, that they are upon the fame or equal 
bafes; but the other does not entirely follow the aflumed hypothefes* 
Hence, as all thefe theorems are ten, the geometrician fpeaks of fix, 
and negle&s four, left he fhould labour in vain, by repetition, fince the 
demonftration is the fame. For it may be fhewn in triangles, that if 
they are equal, and between the fame parallels, they will either be 
upon the fame, or upon equal bafes. For let it be denied, and if po£ 
fibla, let the triangles a b c y def, have thefe conditions, upon unequal 
bafes b r , ef. Let too, b c y be the greater, and cut off b h % equal to 
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whether they are triangles, or parallelograms. But in thefe latter* 
the firft of unequal proportions, I mean the duple, is exhibited : for 
he demonftrates that a parallelogram is double of a triangle, on the 
fame bafe, and poffeffing the fame altitude. But the elementary infti- 
tutor fhews the thing propofed, by fuppofing the vertex of the tri- 
angle external to the parallelogram. We can, however, demonftrate 
the confequence, by afluming the line which is parallel to their com- 
mon bafe, in the other fide of the parallelogram : for thefe are two 
cafes of the theorem. Since in confequence of the two having the 
fame bafe, it is neceflary that the vertex of the triangle fhould either 
be within, or without the parallelogram. Let there be, therefore, a 
parallelogram d b e d, and a triangle ecd y and let a point c be placed 
between the points a and b, and conned! the right line a d. Becaufe, 
therefore, the parallelogram is double of the triangle e c </, but the 




triangle a d c, is equal to the triangle e d r, hence, the parallelogram ' 
is double of the triangle e c d. And hence it is evident that a pa- 
rallelogram is double of a triangle on the fame bafe. But if the bafes 
are equal, we can (hew the fame by drawing the diameters of the pa- 
rallelograms : for if the triangles are equal, the parallelogram which is 
double of the one, will alfo be double of the other. But tria* gles 
are equal, on account of the equality of bafes, and the identity of alti- 
tude. The geometrician, therefore, very properly omits this, for 
the demonftration is the fame : fince they will either have the fame 
part, or they will be conjoined in one point only, or they will be 
feparate from each other. But in whatever manner they may receive 
this variety, there is one demonftration according to all the cafes. 

We 
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We can likewife demonftrate the converfe propofitions to this theo- 
rem, after the fame manner. One of which js : If a parallelogram is 
double of a triangle, and they have the fame or equal bajes, and are at the 
fame parts, they Jhall be between the fame parallels. For if v they are not 
the whole (hall be .equal to the part, and the fame proportion (hall 
prevail : fince it is neceflary that the vertex of the triangle fhould 
either fall within, or external to the parallels. But in either cafe, 
the fame impoflibility will be the rcfult, by drawing a parallel to the 
bafe, through the vertex of the triangle. But the fecond converfe 
theorem is : If a parallelogram is double of a triangle, and both are be* 
tween the fame parallels^ they will either be f:uated upon one bafe $ or 
upon equal bafes. For if they are upon. unequal bafes, fince we have 
aflumed the figures to be equal, we may fliew that the whole will be 
equal to its part. Henc«, all thefe theorems end in this common 
impoflible : and on this account, the inftitutor of the Elements leaves 
us to inveftigate the variety they, contain, as hehimfelf, has contract- 
ed his fpeculation to fuch as are more fimple, and of a more primary 
nature. However, as we have recognized thefe obfervations, let us 
fee for the fake of exercife, by not afluming a parallelogram, but a 
trapezium, two of whofe fides only are parallel (becaufe it .has the 
lame bafe with the triangle, while it is fituated between the fai^e 
-parallels), let us, I fay, confider what proportion it poflfefies to the 
triangle. That it has not, therefore, a duple proportion is evident : 
for if it had a duple ratio, it would be a parallelogram, fince it is a 
quadrilateral figure. But I fay that it is either greater than double or 
left t for fince the two fides are parallel, one is greater, but the other 
lefs ; becaufe if equal, the fides conjoining them will be parallel. If, 
therefore, the triangle has its greater fide for the bafe, the quadrila- 
teral figure will be lefs than double of the triangle : but if the lefl^r 
fide, it will be more than double. For let a b c d % be a quadrilateral 
'figure, and let the fide ab y be lefs than the fide. c</, and produce the 
fide ab % in infinitum, and let the triangle e c d haVe the fame. bafe 
with the quadrilateral figure, that is c d\ and laftly, through d % draw 
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df % parallel to a c. Hence, the parallelogram a c df> is double of the 
triangle e c d ; and fo the quadrilateral figure a b c d f is lefs than 
double of the triangle. 

Again, let the triangle have the bafe a b, and draw bf> parallel to 
a c. The parallelogram, therefore, a bfc, is double of the triangle, 

a h 




And hence, the quadrilateral figure, abed, is more than double of the 
triangle. This being (hewn; we affirm, that when there is a quadrilateral 
figure, whofe two oppofite fides only, are parallel, if one of the parallel 
fides is bife&ed, and right lines are drawn from it to the other fide, the 
quadrilateral figure, is either more or lefs than double of the triangle 
refultingfrom fuch a conftru&ion. But if one of the fides by which 
the parallel lines are conjoined, isbife&ed, and certain right lines are 
drawn from it to the remaining fide, the quadrilateral figure, will be 
perfectly double of the triangle which is produced. And this may 
be fhewn as follows. Let there be a quadrilateral figure abed, and 
let the fide a d % be parallel to the fide b r, and bife<3 d e 9 in the point 
e % and conned the right lines a e, eb, and produce be, till it coincides 
with a d 9 in fome point, as^ Becaufe, therefore, the angles at the 
point e, are equal, for they are vertical ; likewife, becaufe the angle 
fd e, is equal to the angle b c e f the fide alfoyV, will be equal to the 
fide e by and the triangle def y will be equal to the triangle b c e % 
Let the common triangle ad e, be added. The whole triangle, there* 

fore, 
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ibre, a cf, is equal to the two triangles a de, bee. Bat the tn- 
angle a ef % is equal to the triangle a e b : for they are upon equal 
bafes, be % e f % and between the fame parallels, if a line parallel to 
bf y is drawn *. Hence, the triangle a e b % is equal to the triangles 
ade, bee, and the quadrilateral figure a b c d f is double of the trian- 
gle a e b % which was to be (hewn. After the fame manner, we may 
{hew, that if the fide a b y is bife&ed, and certain right lines are drawn 
from it, to the fide e </, the quadrilateral figure will be double of the 
triangle formed by fuch a conftrudion. If, therefore, one of the fides 
by which the parallel lines are conjoined is bife&ed, and from it cer- 
tain right lines are drawn to the remaining fide, the quadrilateral 
figure (hall be double of the triangle. And thefe things are demon - 
fixated for the fake of geometrical exercife. Let us now proceed to 
the fubfequent propofitions. 

PROPOSITION XLII. Problem XL 

To conftrudt a parallelogram equal to a given triangle, in 
a given redlilineal angle f. 
* * * * 

PRO- 

• Barocius is of opinion, that this Commentary was originally mutilated; and: that the pact 
which follows ihe word dra%vu y was added by fom* flcilful geometrician, as nece&ry to the per- 
fection of the t'emonftration. See his Scholium to this Commentary. 

f The Commentary of P roc I us, on this propothioa is wanting in the Greek* and, as we 
are informed by Barocius in all the MS. copies which he had an opportunity of confuting. 
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PROPOSITION XLIII. TfiEOREM XXXII. 

The complements of parallelograms, fituated about the 
diameter of every parallelogram, are equal to each other. 

The beginning of this commentary is wanting. 

* * * * 

that parallelograms are not mutually conjoined according to ofte 
point, and that the complements are not quadrilateral ; it is requifitr 
that placing this alfo as a cafe, we flbould regard the fame accident. 
For let th*re t>e a parallelogram a k % having the parallelograms ck % 
d /, about the fame diameter, and let a certain right line k /, which is 




a part ef the diameter intervene between them. Again, therefore* 
you may fay the fame, viz. that the triangle acd,\& equal to the tri- 
angle b c d, and the triangle ec k, to the triangle kcf- 9 and like wife 
the triangle d g /, to the triangle d h /. The remaining figure, there- 
fore, a gl k r, of five fides, is equal to the remaining five-fided figure^ 
bfk lb. But thefe were the complements. Again, if the parallelo- 
grams are neither conjoined according to a point, nor diftant front 

Borociut hat cndeaToured to fupply this deficiency, after the manner of Proclut ; but he ap- 
1 JeWt eo Hart fltlfcn Into prolixity, by a loo minute ditiiion of the problem .. 

each 
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each other, but mutually cut each other, on this hypothefisalfo, the 
deraonftration will be the fame. For let there be a parallelogram a i f 
and a diameter c d, and let parallelograms be conftru&ed about it, 



a 


S 




g 


7JV 




: 








/I 


n 



e 



d h * 

one of which is e cf/ 9 but the other, by which this alfo is interfered, 
dg k h. I fay that the complements fg y e b, are equal. For fince 
the whole triangle d g &, is equal to the whole triangle d h £, but a 
part of it alfo, the triangle k I m, is equal to the triangle k In ; (fince 
Ik is a parallelogram) ; hence the remaining trapezium din £, is equal 
to the remaining trapezium d I mg. But the triangle adc, is equal 
to the triangle icd 9 and the triangte/V /, in the parallelogram ej\ to 
the triangle e c/, and the trapezium dg m /, to the trapezium d b n L 
The remaining quadrilateral figure, therefore gf, is not unequal to 
the remaining quadrilateral figure e b. And hence, the theorem is ex- 
hibited according to all its cafes. But there are three only, and nei- 
ther more nor lefs. For the parallelograms confifting about the fame 
diameter, either cut each other er touch each other, according to a 
point, or are diftant from each other by a certain part of the diameter. 
But the inftitutor of the Elements aflumes the appellation of compk- 
ments, from the thing itfelf, fo far as thefe alfo, befides two parallelo- 
grams, nil up the whole; and on this account, it was not of itfelf 
thought worthy of being remembered in the definitions. For, indeed, 
variety is requifite to ita declaration, fuch as the knowledge of a pa- 

8 rallelogratn, 
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rallelogram, and what thofe parallelograms are, which are about the 
diameter of the whole parallelogram ; fince, when thefe are explained, 
this likewife becomes known. But thofe parallelograms are about . 
the fame diameter, which have a part of the whole diameter for their 
own : and thofe which have not this condition, are by no means about 
the fame diameter. For when the diameter of the whole parallelo- 
gram is cut by the fides of an internal parallelogram, then this paral- 
lelogram is not about the fame diameter with the whole parallelo- 
gram. As for example, in the parallelogram a b, let the diameter 
c d, cut the fide e h % of the parallelogram c e. The parallelogram, 




therefore, e c, is not about the fame diameter with the parallelogram 
c d. 



PROPOSITION XL1 V. Problem XII. 

To a given right line, to apply a parallelogram equal to a 
given triangle, in an angle which is equal to a given 
right lined angle. 

According to the Familiars of Eudemus, the inventions refpe&ing 
the application, excefs y and dejeft of fpaces, is ancient, and belongs 
to the Pythag~ric mufe But junior mathematicians receiving names 
from thefe, transferred them to the lines which are called conic, be- 
caufe one of thefe they denominate a parabola, but the other an hy- 
perbola, 
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perbola, and the third an elliplis * ; lince, indeed thefe ancient and 
divine men, in the plane defcription of fpaces on a terminated right 
line, regarded the things indicated by thefe appellations. For when 
a right line being propofed, you adapt a given fpace to the whole 
right line, then that fpace is laid to be applied ; but when you make 
the longitude of the fpace greater than that of the right line, then the 
fpace is laid to exceed ; but when lefs, fo that fome part of the right 
line is external to the defcribed fpace, then the fpace is laid to be dc- 
Jicient. And after this manner, Euclid, in the fixth book, mentions 
both excefs and defed. But in the prefent problem he requires ap- 
plication, wilhing to apply to a given right line a parallelogram equal 
to a given triangle ; that we may not only have the conltru&ion of a 
parallelogram equal to a given triangle, but alfo an application to a 
determinate right line. As for example, a triangle being given, hav- 
ing an area of twelve feet, but a right line being propofed, whofe 
length is four feet, we may apply to the right line a parallelogram 
equal to the triangle, if when we aflume the whole length of four 
feet, we find how many feet the breadth ought to contain, that the 
parallelogram may become equal to the triangle. When, therefore, 
we have difcovered that the breadth is three feet, and have multiplied 
the length with the breadth, the propofed angle being right, we flxali 
obtain the defired fpace. And fuch is the verb to apph % formerly de- 
livered by the Pythagoreans. But there are three things given in 
the prefent problem; one, the right line to which it is to be fo applied* 
that it may become the whole fide of that fpace ; but the other is the 
triangle to which that which is applied ought to be equal ; and the 
third is the angle to which it is requifite that the angle of the fpace 
ihould be equal. And here it is again petfpicuous, that when the 
angle is right, the fpace which is applied, is either a quadrangle, or 
an oblong ; but when it is either acute or obtufe, the fpace is either 
a rhombus, or rhomboides. Belides, this too is manifeft, that the right 
line ought to be finite ; fmce this cannot be accomplilhed on an infinite 

• Sec Simf. Se3. Cod Lib. 1. Prop. 13. and Lib. II. Prop. 23, and Lib. III. Prop. 48. 

line. 
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the firft application, we fhall have a parallelogram compofed from 
thefe parallelograms, equal to ths right-lined figure compofed from 
thofe triangles, and the thing defired, will be accompliflied. Hence, 
though fuch a re&angle fhould be a figure of ten fides, yet, by refolv- 
ing it into eight triangles, and conftru&ing a parallelogram equal to 
one of them, and feven times applying parallelograms equal to the 
reft, we (hall obtain the obje& of inveftigation. But, as it appears to 
me, the ancients being incited by this prohlem, fought how to defcribe 
a quadrangle equal to a circle. For if a parallelogram can be found 
equal to any right-lined figure, it deferves to be enquired whether 
right-lined figures alfo, can be fhewn equal to fuch as are curve lined. 
And Archimedes fhews that every circle is equal to a right angkd 
triangle, one of whofe radii U equal to one of the fides which are 
about the right angle of the triaagle ; but whofe ambit is equal to the 
bafe. However, of this elfewhere : let us now proceed to the confe- 
quent propofitions. 



PROPOSITION XLVI. Problem XIV. 

To defcribe a quadrangle from a given right line. 

Euclid requires this problem, moft particularly, in the conftru&ion 
of tke following theorem. But be appears to have been defirous to 
deliver the origin of the two beft redilineal figures, viz. the equilateral 
triangle, and the quadrangle ; becaufe thefe right lined figures are re- 
quired in the conflitution of the mundane figures, and particularly of 
thofe four, to which origin and difihlution belong. For the icofa- 
edron, and the odaedron, and the pyramid, are compofed from equi* 
lateral triangles; bm the cube from quadrangles* And on this ac- 
count, as it appears to me, he has principally conjtru&ed the former, 
but defended the latter. . For hft has discovered appellations adapted 
Vol. II. Pd to 
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to tbefe figures : fince the equilateral triangle, fo far as its compofi- 
tion is various, requires conftruStion ; but the quadrangle, fo far as it 
originates from one fide, requires defcription. For we cannot pro- 
duce a triangle in the fame manner as a quadrangle, by multiplying 
the number of a given right line into itfelf; but when we have con- 
joined right lines produced by other means, with the extremities of 
the given right line, we conftrudt from thefe one equilateral triangle : 
and the defcription of circles, profits in difcovering that point from 
which it is requifite to connect right lines, to the extremes of the pro- 
pofed right line. But thefe obfervations are indeed perfpicuous. 

It may, however, be (hewn, that the right lines, from which qua* 
drangles are defcribed, being equal, the quadrangles alfo fliall be 
equal. For let the right lines a b, c d, be equal, and from a b 9 de- 
scribe the quadrangle a b c g % but from cd 9 the quadrangle c d bf 9 




and connect the right lines gb>h d. Becaufe, therefore, the right 
lines a b, c d, are equal, a g, Ac, are alfo equal ; and they compre- 
hend equal angles, and the bafe g b, is equal to the bafe h d f and 
the triangle abg, to the triangle c cth ; and the doubles of thefe are 
equal. Hence the quadrangle a c, is not unequal to the quadrangle 
cf. But the converfe of this alfo is true. For if the quadrangles 
are equal, the right lines, alfo, from which they are defcribed, will 

9 be: 
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be equal. Thus let the quadrangles af, eg, be equal, and let them 
be fo placed, that the fide a b, may be in a right line with the fide b e. 
Since therefore, the angles are right, the right line alfo/^, will be in a 




direft pofition, with the right line bg. Let the right lines fc, a g 9 

af, eg, be connected. Becaufe, therefore, the quadrangle af 9 is 

equal to the quadrangle e g ; the triangle, alfo, a f b 9 is equal to the 

triangle e b g. Let the common triangle bcf % be added. The 

whole triangle, therefore, a cf, is equal to the whole triangle cfg. 

Hence, a g is parallel to fc. Again, becaufe, as well afg, as the 

angle eg b, is the half of a right angle, af, is parallel to e g. The 

right.line, therefore, a f is equal to the right line c g y fince they are 

the oppofite fides of a parallelogram. Becaufe, therefore, there are 

two triangles, a bf 9 beg, which have the alternate angles equal, 

fince af eg, are parallel ; likewife one fide af, equal to the fide 

c g, the fide, alfo, a b> fhall be equal to the fide b r, and the fide 

bj\ to the fide bg. And thus it is (hewn, that the quadrangles 

af, eg, being equal, the fides, alfo, from which they are defcribed 

are equal, 

Dd2 PRO- 
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PROPOSITION XL VII. Theorem XXXIIL 

In right angled triangles, the quadrangle, which is defcribed 
from the fide fubtending the right angle, is equal to 
the quadrangles which are defcribed from the fides com- 
prehending the right angle. 

If wc attend to the hiftorians of antiquity, we fhall find them refer- 
ring the prefent theorem to Pythagoras, and aflerting that he facrificed 
an ox for its invention. For my own part, I admire thofe who firft 
inveftigated the truth of this theorem : but I poflefs a greater admi- 
ration for the elementary inftitutor, not only becaiife he eftablifhes its 
truth by evident demonftration, but likewife, becaufe he perfuades 
us by fcientific reafons, which cannot be confuted of a theorem more 
univerfal than this in hisfixth book*. Fot in that he fliews univer- 
fally, that in right-angled triangles, the figure defcribed from the fide 
fubtending the right angle, is equal to the figures defcribed from the fides 
comprehending the right angle, when they are fimilar to the j or mer figure % 
and are fimikrly defcribed. For every quadrangle is fimilar to every 
quadrangle ; but all right-lined figures fimilar to each ether, are not 
quadrangles : fince in triangle*, and other multangles, fimilitude is 
inherent. Hence, the reafon which demonftrates that the figure de- 
fcribed from the fide fubtending the right angle, whether it is qua- 
drangular, or of fome other form, is equal to the figures fubfi fling 
about the right angle, fimilar to the former, and fimilarly defcribed ; 
exhibits fomething more univerfal, apd which poflefles a greater power 
of producing fcience, than the reafon exhibits, affirming a qua- 
drangle alone, equal to quadrangles- For in the former cafe, it be- 
comes manifeft by an univerfal oftenfion, that the re&itude of the 
angle affords to the figure defcribed from its fubtending fide, equality, 
to all the figures, fubfifting about its comprehending fides, fimilar to 
the former, and fimilarly defcribed : juft as obtufenefs is the caufe of 

• In the 3 . ft propofuion. 

excefs ; 
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excefs ; but acutenefs of diminution. But how this theorem is 
evinced, will be perfpicuous, when we comment oh it in the fixth 
book. 

But let us now confider the truth of the prefent theorem, only add- 
ing this, that univerfal ought not to be (hewn here, by him who has 
taught nothing concerning the fimilitude of right lined figures, and 
thedodrine of proportion : for many things which are here exhibited 
more particularly, are in that theorem fhewn more univerfally by the 
fame method. The inftitutor of the Elements, therefore, {hews the 
thing propofed in the prefent, from the common contemplation of 
parallelograms. But iince right-angled triangles are two-fold, i.e. 
either ifofeeles, or fcakne ; in ifofceles triangles, we fhall never find 
numbers correfpanding with the fides : for there is no quadrangular 
number, exadly double of another quadrangular number ; fince the 
iquare from the feptenary is double of the fquare from the quinary, 
by a deficience of unity. But in fcalene triangles it is poffible, that 
numbers may be aflumed, fo as evidently to evince, that the fquare 
from the fide fiibtending the right angle, is equal to the fquares from 
the fides fubfifting about the right angle. And of this kind is the 
triangle in the republic, whofe right angle is contained by the ter- 
nary, and quaternary, but is fubtended by the quinary. The qua- 
drangle, therefore, from the quinary, is equal to the quadrangles 
from the other numbers : for this is twenty-five; but the quadrangle 
from the ternary is nine, and from the quaternary fixteen. And 
thus what we have afierted is perfpicuous in numbers. 

But there are delivered certain methods of inventing triangles of 
this kind, one of which they refer to Plato, but the other to Pytha- 
goras, as originating from odd numbers. For Pythagoras places a 
given odd number, as the leaft of the fides about the right angle, and 
when he has received the quadrangle produced from this number, 
and diminiflied it by unity, he places the half of the remainder, as 
the greateft qf the fides .about the right angle; and when he has 
added unity to this, he produces the remaining fide which fubtends 
the right angle. Thus for example, when he has aflumed the ter- 
nary. 
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nary, and has produced from it a quadrangular number, and from 
this number nine, has taken unity, he affumes the half of eight, that 
is four, and to this again he adds unity, and makes five ; and thus 
difcovers a right-angled triangle, having one of its fides of three, but 
the other of four, and the other of five units. But the Platonic me- 
thod originates from even numbers. For when he has aflumed a 
given even number, he places it as one of the fides about the right 
angle, and when he has divided this into half, and has produced a 
quadrangular number from the half, when he has added unity to this 
quadrangle, he forms the fubtending fide, but when he has taken 
unity from the quadrangle, he forms the remaining fide about the 
right angle. Thus for example, when he has aflumed the number 
four, and has multiplied the half of this into itfelf, and produced 
four, when he takes away unity he forms the number three, but 
when he adds unity, lie produces the number five ; and thus he has 
the fame triangle effected, as by the Pythagoric method. For the 
fquare from the number five, is equal to the fquares from the num- 
bers three, and four. And thus much for the digreffion of the pre- 
fent narration. But as the demonftration of the elementary inftitu- 
tor is perfpicuous, I do not think, that any thing fhould be added, 
becaufe it would be fuperfluous i but we fhould be content with what 
is written. For thofe who have added any thing more, as the fa- 
miliars of Hero and Pappus, have been obliged to aflume in an affair 
of no difficulty, fome of the propofitions of the fixth book ; and the 
caufe which regards this affair. We (hall therefore pafs on to the 
following theorem. 

PROPOSITION LXVIII. Theorem XXXIV. 

If the quadrangle defcribed from one fide of a triangle, is 
equal to the quadrangles defcribed from the other two 
fides of the triangle : then the angle comprehended by 
the remaining two fides of the triangle, is right. 

This 
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• This theorem is the converfe of the preceding, and the whole is 
converted to the whole. For if the triangle is rectangular, the qua- 
drangle which is defcribed, from the fide fubtending the right angle, 
is equal to the quadrangles defcribed from the other fides : and if the 
fquare from this, is equal to the fquares from the other fides, the 
triangle is re&angular,| becaufe it has the angle right, which is com*, 
prehended by the remaining fides. And the demonftration of the 
Elementary inftitutor is indeed confpicuous. But when there is a tri- 

1 




angle a b c, having the quadrangle, which is defcribed from the fide? 
a r, equal to the quadrangles from the fides a b, b c, fince in the tri- 
angle, a right line from the point b, is raifed at right angles to the fide 
b c 9 if it fhould be faid, that the right line muft be raifed at right an- 
gles, to other parts, and not at thofe to which the elementary inftitu- 
tor raifes it, we aflert that this is an impoflibility. For it can neither 
fall within, nor without the triangle ; and can be no other than a b; 
For if poffible, let it fall as b e. Becaufe, therefore, the angle e b c % 
is right, the angle cj b, is doubtlefs acute ; and hence, the remaining' 
angle afb % will be obtufe. The fide, therefore, a b> is greater than 
the fids bf. Let a fine b e y be placed equal to a b, .and connedt e c. 
Becaufe, therefore, the angle e b c 9 is right, the quadrangle defcribed; 
from the fide e c, is equal to the quadrangles from the fides e b, be. 
But e b is equal to b a. The quadrangle, therefore, from the fide 
e Cj is equal to the quadrangles from the fides a b, b c. But the qua- 
drangle from the fide a c, was alfo equal to the fame. Hence, the 
quadrangle from the fide e c 7 is equal to that which is defcribed from 

the 
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the fide a c ; and fo e c is equal to a c. Two right lines, therefore, b e f 
e c, are equal to the two b a, a c 9 each to each, and are conftruSed 
upon the right line b c, which is impoffible. And hence, the line 
raifed at right angles, does not fall within the right line a b. 

But neither can it fall without, towards other parts of the right 
line a b. For if poffible, let it fall as b g, and let b*g be equal to ab, 

h 




a 

and conned eg. Becaufe, therefore, "the angle g b r, is right, the 
quadrangle defcribed from the fide g c y is equal to the quadrangles 
from the fides b g 9 b c. But the qi^adrangle alfo, from the fide a c, 
was equal to the quadrangles from the fides a b x be, but a b is equal 
to g b ; and fo g c is equal to a c. But the right line g b 9 alfo, is 
equal to the right line b a, upon one right line b c, which is impof- 
fible. Hence, the right line whicfy is raifed from the point b, at right 
angles to b r, neither falls within, nor without the fide a b ; and there- 
fore falls upon it. And fo the obje&ion is diflblved. But the inftU 
tutor of the Elements, thus far completes his firft book, in which he 
has delivered many fpecies of converfions; (for he often converts 
the whole of theorems to the whole, and wholes to parts, and 
parts to parts) and has invented a great variety of problems ; (for he 
has delivered thefe&ions, pofitions, conftrudtions, and applications of 
Jines and angles. He likewife touches upon that mathematical place; 
which is called admirable ; and fufficiently brings local theorems into 
our lemembrance. Befides, he unfolds the elementary inftitution of 
univerfal and particular theorems, and indicates the difference of in- 
determinate, and determinate problems ; all which, attending him in 
his progrefs, we have orderly explained. Laftly, he refers the whole 

5 book 
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book to one purpofe, I mean the elementary inftitution, of the con- 
templation refpe&ing the giore fimple rectilineal figures ; and finally, 
he inveftigates their conftru&ions, and con fide rs. their eflential pro- 
perties. But we, indeed, (hall give thanks to the gods,' fhould We 
be able to comment on the other books, in a fimilar manner* In the 
mean time, if other cares fliould prevent the execution of our defign, 
it is my opinion, that fuch as are fludious of thefe contemplations, 
ought to expound the other books, after the fame mode ; by invefti- 
f ating that which is every where difficult, and pertinent to the fub- 
je&, and capable of an eafy divifion. For, indeed, the commen- 
taries which are circulated at the prefent period, are replete with 
great and various confufion, becaufe, at the fame time, they neither 
infer any affignation of caufe, nor dialectic judgment, nor philofo- 
phic contemplation. 



END OF THE COMMENTARIES. 
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S E C T L 

THE Grecian theology, the hiftory'of whofe restoration by the latter Pbtanift* 
is the defign of the prefent diflertation, did not originate among the Greeks, but 
was die pr o geny of barbarian pr opa gati on. This will be evident by confidering that 
Orpheus was a Thracian ; Thales, a Phoenician ; Hermes Trifmegiftus, an Egyptian * 
Zoioafter, a Ferfian ; Anacharfis, a Scythian 5 and Phcrecydes, a Syrian. Tet though 
Greece was not die parent of theology, fhe was notwithftanding her benerolent nurfe, 
by whom (he was kindly educated, and received the full perfection of her nature. In- 
deed, though illuftrious men flourilhed in the Eaft, and theology was there parti- 
cularly cultivated, yet her education was limited and rough, entangled with inexplicable 
ceremonies, and guarded by the fan&ity of inviolable oaths. But when ihe was re- 
mored into the Grecian foil, and experienced the happy temperature of its climate, her 
genius became both elegant and profound ; her perfon magnificent and graceful ; and 
her ceremonies rational and fublkne. Particular, nations, indeed, feem to hare been 
diftinguiihed for particular purfuits. Thus the Egyptians appear to have excelled in 
the powers of invention ; and the Eaft, in general, has been remarkable for its attachment 
to the moft recondite and myftic philofophy. Thus the Romans were famous for the 
arts of eloquence and war ; and the Greeks have ever been celebrated as a people by 
whom every branch of knowledge received its ultimate perfeftion. They were a na- 
tion equally favoured by the graces, the mufes, and philofophy ; whofe celeftial union 
formed the divine genius of Homer, and infpired that elegance and depth with which 

the 
S 
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4he works of Plato are replete. They were, in fliort, the (tandards of excellence to-the 
ancient, and are the obje&s of imitation to. the enlightened, part of the prefent worlds 
and their theology,, as well, -as their arts, will be admired -when modern fyftems are 
: no. more* 

' It appears at firft view ftrange that this fublime theology fhould rife to its priftine 

: perfection during the decline of the Romam empire ; .and at a period when a new ro- 

:ligion; (I mean the Chriftian) was continually increafing in reputation, and advancing 

with rapid fteps to a defpotic cftablifhment. But if we attentively confider, we (hall 

find that the very caufes which apparently' threatened its deftru£Hon were the natural 

and proper fources tii its renovation. As every part of the univerfe fubfifts by perpetual 

Change, it is neceflary that philofophy and the fciences, with refpeft to their appearance 

or the contrary, fhould (hare in the general mutability of things : but at the fame time, 

it is neceflary to their prefervation to after-ages, that the .order of their revolution 

(hould be retrogade to that of fenfible particulars. Hence we fliall often find, that 

while kingdoms, defcend in the circle of vicifEtude, philofophy afcend$, and perhaps 

: attains to her ultimate perfe&ion, at the very period when the mod powerful nations 

; become extin£h Thus the falling empire of the Romans was naturally conne&ed with 

the rifing greatnefs of philofophy ; and the foreign ceremonies of a new religion, were 

"the proper means of bringing to light the, fecret myfteries of the old. We -may add 

jtoo, that the fame circumilances produced the great difference between the firft and 

laft appearance of this fublime theology. While Greece-maintained her independence 

unconfeiofti* of the Roman yoke, and undifturbed.by religious invafions, {he difdalned to 

expofe her genuine wifdom to. vulgar infpe&ion, but involved it in the intricate folds of 

allegory j and concealed it from the t profane under the dark veil of impenetrable* myf«- 

tery. But when (he loft her liberty and fubmitted to foreign dominion, when her mod 

ancient rites were, thrcataed with .invafion, and her facred myfteries were treated with 

contempt, (he found it neceflary to change the drefs of theology and to fubftitute a 

Jimple and elegant garb, inftead of one highly marvellous andmyftic* 

Yet we muft not imagine that theology, now ftript of her ancient concealment^, be- 
came the objeft of open infpe&ion to the piofane and vulgar eye. She had not loft her 
refulgence,. though fhe had changed her appearance.: for the rays of celeftial majefty 
yet beamed from her countenance, with. a light. awful and terrific to the multitude, but 
lovely and alluring to the wife. Hence the (plendors of divinity no left fecured her per* 
ion from impious curiofity than the .dark fymbols in which (he was.formerly involved* 
The enchanting imagery of a celeftial phantafy, and the pure light of an exalted intel- 
Je&, while they captivated and converted the philofophical part of mankind, were inac~ 
.^effible to the vulgar, whofe mental eye, yet loft in the night of oblivion, was darkened 
tfcy the fplcndid vifion. However, though the real pcrfon of theology was not the oh. 
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je£t of vulgar infpe&ion, her (hadow at lead was beheld by the benighted multitude* • 
and bceamc the fubjed of ridiculous opinions,- and idle inveftigation. -Hence fome-of ' 
thefe aftonifhed with the majefty of her image, fondly fancied (he was the progeny of 
the Jewifh religion ; and that her facred myfteries were nothing but corrupt imitations * 
of Mofaic divinky : while tnhers, measuring 'the obfcurity of her Teal perfon by the * 
darknefs of her fhadow* conftdered her doctrines as delufions, and her fublimeft truths 
as the reveries of a diftempered imagination. Thus was- true theology perverted and ' 
vilified by the multitude, when fhe appeared in her natural dre& to mankind j till, in a - 
few centuries after, indignant- of the daring profanation, Die afcended to her native 
heaven, and left the fons of folly involved in the (hades of midnight error, and the grofs 
dejufions of fancied infpiration.* 

But let us contemplate her hiftory more minutely, and mirk the feveral particulars • 
which diftinguifhed her appearance on the earth* Let us furvey the lives of the great 
genuifes who fo largely participated her celeftial light $ and who fo admirably transfuf~ - 
ed it in their writings for the benefit of hitherto ungrateful pofterity. Let us view witb • 
wonder how fhe rofe in majefly, as Rome .declined in power, and appeared in full per* - 
fe&ion inverted with celeftial honours, and furrounded with a godlike band of philo- * 
» fophic heroes, while that mighty empire was rapidly diminifhing in bulk, and on every . 
fide nodding to its diflblution. 

We are informed by Proclus *, that all the Grecian theology is the progeny of the - 
myftic difcipline of Oipheus > and. that Pythagoras was the firft who learned the orgies 
of the gods from Aglaophemus the difciple of Orpheus. This facred theology was 
fully difplayed by Orpheus, with all the graces of poetical di&ion, accompanied with 
the fury of the mufet, and divine illumination, in a great .work entitled, The Sacred 
Difcourfe, which was divided into twenty-four rhapfodies,. and which has unhappily 
periflied in the ruins of time. In this ineftimable work, if we may be allowed to con- - 
jsfture from a treatife of the fame name compofed by Pythagoras, and often mentioned 
by Syrianus, all the orders of the gods were celebrated from the higheft principle o£ 
things, to the laft proceflions of the mundane divinities. But Pythagoras was no 
doubt deeply indebted for a part of this knowledge to the do&rine of Zoroafter, 
whofe ; dogmata, according to Apuleius f* be embraced, and whofe profound myfteries 
involved in oracular darknefs, we may prefumc he communicated to his initiated dif- 
ciples. The whole of this recondite theology was afterwards received by Plato frojiv 
the writings of Arciiytas, Pbilolaus, and other Pythagoreans, but was fo concealed by 
poetical cmbellifliments, and myftical traditions, that, like the numbers of Pythagoras, it 
was alone adapted to the comprehenfion of a penetrating and fagacious few. 

^ «ri(2 eiiv opt* tMxJRylQ: Prod, in Plat. Thcol. p. 13. 
J In Lib. iu Floiid. 
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It* is, however, x remarkable hiftorical fact that this theology was loft for many 
centuries among the difci^les of Plato, on the death of their divine mailer. But wc 
aYe informed by Numenius * the Pythagorean that Plato's fucceflbrs, Speufippus, Zeno- 
crates, and Polemo, perverted his dogmata, and almoft entirely changed the whole of 
his phiiofophy. And Ariftotle, it is well known, however he might retain fome 
cffcntial doctrines of his matter,, altered others of the higheft importance ; and con- 
fining hirafelf chiefly to natural difquifitions, afcended but rarely and feebly to theo- 
logical contemplations. Jfowfcver it was not irrecoverably loft ; and it difappeared for 
a time, only to fliine with brighter fplendors on its return. Truth, like the light 
of the fun, may fuffcr concealment, but cannot be deflroyed j for it would rather have 
its rays broken by rcfiftancc than bound to obfeurity. About two hundred and fifty 
two years, therefore, after the Ghriftian religion had made its appearance, this fublime 
theology was reftored by one Ammonius Saccas an Alexandrian. This extraordinary 
perfon, was, it feems, at firft nothing more than a porter : though by what methods he 
roCe from this fervile employment to the fummit of phiiofophy, and what happy circum- 
ftances firft affected this wonderful change, are enquiries which can never be anfwered, 
tut whofe lofs will always be regretted by the liberal few. But though he was not 
AioyinSc, nobly born, his doctrines, as tranfmittcd to us by his difciples, eminently evince 
his poflefiing in high perfection all the other endowments of a true philofopher : fuch 
as a penetrating genius, a docile fagacity, a tenacious memory, and every other orna- 
ment of the foul, requifite, according to Plato, to form the philofophic character. In- 
deed he muft have pofTeffed thefe qualifications in a mod remarkable degree ; or he 
could never have emerged from the obfeurity and fcrvility of a porter, to the fplendor 
and liberty of an exalted and divine philofopher. The truth of this obfervation is 
confirmed by the appellation of- SicWi*^©*,* or divinely-taught, which was unanimoufly 
conferred on him, by his contemporary philofophers. 

This great man opened a philofophical fchool at Alexandria, but with a determina- 
tion not to commit the more abfhufe and theological dogmata of his phiiofophy to 
writing. Indeed he was fo fearful of profaning thefe fublime myfteries, by expof- 
ing them to vulgar infpection, that he revealed them to his difciples Erennius, Origcn, 
and Plotinus, on the conditions of inviolable fecrccy, and under the guard of ir- 
revocable oaths. However, fortunately for pofterity, Erennius diflblved the compact, 
and Origen (different from the Chriftian father of that name), imitating Erennius, dif- 
clofcd a part of his matter's feciets, in a curious treatife on dfcmons, which, among 
many other valuable productions, is loft in the ruins of time. But the publications of 
[ thefe two gieat men were but trifling efforts to unveil the my flic wifdom of antiquity : 
fince a perfect revelation was referved for the divine genius of Plotinus, who confider- 

J Eufcb. Prepar. Evang. lib. xiv. 

ing 
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mg himfelf now freed from his engagements, by" the examples of his fellow difciples, 
refolved to bring theology from her dark concealments and to prefent her to the 
aftonifhed world, in all the celeftial graces and inefiilible majefty of her natural ap- 
pearance. This wonderful man (if he was not fomcthing more, fince his writings dif- 
difcover a genius fuperior to the human), who was born to aflonifh and enlighten man- 
kind, was the firft who committed to writing the fefcrcts of theology, free from the 
obfeure enigmas in which flic had been enveloped by the fages of antiquity. The ce- 
leftial vigor and profundity of his genius, render his conceptions indeed, unavoidably 
abftrufe : but he who has once fathomed his depth, will find himfelf amply compen- 
fated for the labour of inveftigation, by the rewards of uncommon knowledge and in- 
expreffible delight* There is a* long and curious life of this high pried of theology, and 
daemon of wifdorr^ extant by his difciple Porphyry, the fubftance of which, as it will not 
I prefume be unacceptable to the reader, and as it will throw great light on the hiftory 
of theology, I have fele&ed from that invaluable work. 

Plotinus, was an Egyptian by birth, and was a native of Lycopolis, as we are in- 
formed by Eunapius, for Porphyry is wholly filent as to this particular. Indeed this is 
not wonderful* if we confider what Porphyry aflerts in the beginning of his life, that he 
was afbamed, that his foul was in body. Hence fays he, he would neither tell the race, 
nor the parents from which he originated, nor would he patiently relate in what coun- 
try he was born. This I know will be confidered by a genuine modern, as either rank 
enthufiafm, or gTofs affe&atron ; but he who has perufed and fathomed his writings will 
immediately fubferibe to its truth. The fame vehement love for intellectual purfuits, 
and contempt for body, made him difdain to fit for his picture ; fo that when one of 
his difciples Amelius, begged that he would permit his likenefs to be reprefented, his 
anfwer expreffed the true greatnefs of his mind : as if (fays he) it was not fufficient to 
bear this image, with which nature has furrounded us from the firft, you think that a 
more lafting image of this image ftiould be left as a work worthy to be infpeded. How- 
ever the defire of Amelius was at length accomplifhed, by the ingenious contrivance of 
one Carterius a painter, who by frequenting the fchool of Piotinus, and viewing his 
countenance with fixed attention, produced at length from his memory a happy like- 
nefs of the philofopher. Though he was often afflicted with the colic, he always re- 
fufed the afliftance or" clyfters, aflcrting that cures of this kind were not proper to a 
man advanced in years. Nor would he ever receive the afliftance of theriacal antidotes, 
fince he faid, his nourifhment was not derived from the bodies of even tamer animals. 
He likewife abftaincd from baths : but daily ufed frictions at home. But when a- 
grievous pcftilence raged + at Rome, and the fervants who were accuftomed to rub him,. 

I This pcftilence was in the time of the emperor Galliemw, and raged fo vehemently, according to Trebel- 
lius Pollio, that five thoufanvl men pcrifhed with an <iqual difeafc in one day. This happened i-.i the ycar-of 
•f Chrift 262, aud of Galitnu* oyic 5 and not long after Porphyry applied himfelf to Plct'iuus. Fabricius. 

Yol.IL E£ fialL 
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Ml victims to the difeafe, from neglecting cures of thi* kind, he gradually became m 
prey to the peftilence. So great was the violence of this di (temper, and its effects fo 
dreadful on Plotinus, as Euftochius informed Porphyry who was abfent, that through 
a very great hoarfenefs, all the clear, and fonorous vigour of his mufical voice was loft; 
and what was (till worfe, his eyes were darkened, and his hands and feet were covered 
with ulcers. Hence, becoming incapable of receiving the falutations of his friends, he 
left the city; and went to Campania, to the eftate of one Zethus, an ancient departed 
friend. Neceffaries were here adminiftered to him from the hereditary poflefEons of 
Zethus, and were likewife brought from Minturnus, fromthe fields of Caftricius*-. But 
.when this divine man drew near to his diflblution, that period -which is no left 
.the dread of the vulgar than the tranfport of the philofopher, and which to Plotinus 
.muft be the moment of extatic rapture, Euftochius who dwelt at Putcolus, was not 
very hafty in his approaches ; doubtlefs not imagining he was on the point of making' 
bis triumphant exit from a corporeaLKfe. However when he came into the prefence of 
this departing hero, be was juft in time to receive his dying words, and to preferve 
the facred fentence to pofterity. laften ye profane with reverence, and treafure in 
your memories ye wife, the weighty truth it contains ! As yet (fays he) I have expe&ei 
you ; and now I confent that my Ovine part f may return to that divine nature, which fiourifbts 
throughout the univer/e. Such were the lad words of thi? mighty man, which like thofe 
contained in his writings are great and uncommon, wonderful and fublime. He died at 
the conclufion of the fecond year of the emperor Claudius 9 reign ; and was at the time 
of his death in the fixty-fixth year of his age, according to the information given by 
Euftochius to Porhpyry. The moft trifling particulars relative to the life and -death of fo 
extraordinary a man merit our attention ; and indeed we may prefume without being 
guilty of either fuperftition or enthufiafm, that fcarcely any thing trifling could mark 
the cxiftence of luch a powerful andcelcftial genius. There is nothing, properly fpeak- 
ing, can be little which has any relation to a character truly great : for fuch is the power 
of uncommon genius* that it confers confequence on every thing within the fphere of 
its attraction, and renders every furrounding circumftance fignificant and important. 
Thus immediately on the death of Plotinus, we are informed by Porphyry that a dra- 
gon % which had been concealed under his bed, wandered through a hole in the wail* 
and difappeared. But how great muft the grief of Porphyry have been, to be fcparated 
from his beloved matter, at the time of his death : from a mafter by whom he had been 
cfteemed beyond the reft of his fellow-difciples ; and whofc lofs no fucceeding period 
was ever likely to repair. Indeed his difciplcs feem to have been unaccountably di£- 
perfed, at this important crifis.: for Porphyry was at Lilybaeurn, A melius at Apamca in 

* This it the Firmui Ctftricius to whom Porphyry inferibes his books on Abftioence. 
% This WM probably nothing more than a {mall ferpent rcfembliug the form of a dragon. 

Syria* 
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Syria, Caftricius at Rome, and.Euftochiu$ was alone prefent at his departure. Por- 
phyry afterwards informs us, in perfect agreement with the genius of Plotinus, that he 
never would tell to any one, the month, or day in which he was born : becaufe he by 
no means thought it proper that his nativity (hould be celebrated with facrifices and 
banquets. Indeed we cannot fuppofe that he who had fuch a vehement contempt for * 
corporeal life, would be anxious that his entrance into mortality mould be folemnized- 
with feftivity $ but rather considering himfclf with Empedocles, as 

u Heaven's exile ft raying from the orb of light," 

he would be difpofed to lament his captivity, and mpurn the degradation of his nature. 
However he was not averfe to celebrate the nativities of Socrates and Platojvforhe 
affifted at the facred rites, and invited his friends, to a philofophic banquet, were it was • 
required that every guefl fhould recite a written oration, adapted to the occafion of their 
amicable aflbciation. 

But the few particulars which, this great man condefcended to relate of himfelf, in fa-- 
miliar difcourfe, are the following : When he was eight years of age, and was even un- 
der the tuition of a literary preceptor, he ufed to frequent his nurfe ? and to uncover her 
hreafts, through an avidity of fucking her milk. And this cuftom he continued, till ~ 
being accufed of troublefomnefs, and covered: with fliame through the reproof, .he neg- 
lected this extraordinary cuftom. This ftory however trifling it may appear, indi- 
cates in my opinion the native innocence, and genuine fimplicity of manners which' 
marked the character of Plotinus. It is a circumftance, which does not merely point 
to fomething uncommon ; but it was the harbinger as it were of that purity and fan&ity 
of life,, which fo eminently formed the conduct, and adorned the writings of our philo- 
" fopher. But when he was in the twenty-eighth year of his age, . being vehemently in- 
flamed with die love of philofophy, he was* recommended to the moft excellent matters 
of Alexandria: but he left their fchools with forrow. and difappointment. By a fortu-- 
nate event, however, he told a certain friend, who was well acquainted with the difpo- 
fition of his mind, the caufe of his affliction, and he brought him to the celebrated Am- 
monias, whofe fchool Plotinu* had probably overlooked among the great multitude with - 
which that illuftrious city abounded. But when he had entered the fchool of Ammo- - 
nius, and had heard him philofophize, he exclaimed in tranfport to his friend, this is 
the man I.have been feekitig. From that day he gave himfelf up to Ammonius with fedu- 
lous attention for eleven years; and made fuch rapid advances in his philofophy, that 
he determined to ftudy the philofophy of the Perfians, and the wifdom particularly cul- 
tivated by the Indian fages. For this exalted purpofe, when the emperor Gordian 
marched into Perfia, in order to war upon that nation, Plotinus joined himfelf to 
the army, being at that time in the nine and thirtieth year of his age.. - But after Gor- 

Ef-L dian- 
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dian was dcftroycd about Mcfopotamia, Plotinus fled to Antioch, where he received a 
fortunate flielter from the dangers and devaftations of war ; and in the reign of the em* 
pcror Philip came to Rome, in the fortieth year of his age. It feems therefore that 
Plotinus was difappointed in his purpofe at that time of procuring the Perfian and In- 
dian wifdom : it is however certain that he afterwards obtained his defire ; and moft 
probably without the inconvenience of a long and dangerous journey. This will be 
evident from perufing his works ; and attending to the latent dogmata they contain. 

It was a long time before Plotinus committed his thoughts to writing 5 and gave the 
world a copy of his inimitable mind. That light which was (hortly to illuminate man- 
kind, as yet (hone with folitary fpkndour ; or at beft beamed only on a beloved few. It 
was now dcitined .to emerge from its awful fanttuary, and to difplay its radiance with 
unbounded difFufion. But a difciple like Porphyry, was requifite to the full perfe&ion 
of its appearance. Amelius was indeed laborious, but he was at the fame time verbofe : 
he neither appears to have poflefTed theinquifitive fpirit, nor the elegant genius of Por* 
phyry 5 and his commentaries were too voluminous to be exquifitely good. Porphyry 
gives a Gngular fpecimen of his endurance of labour, when he informs us, that he com- 
mitted to writing almoft all the dogmata of Numenius, and retained a very confiderable 
part in his memory. He was not however, though an excdlent philofopher, calculated 
to urge Plotinus to write, or to affift him in its profecution : but this important talk 
was refcrved for Porphyry, who in the words of Eunapius, " like a mercurial chain, 
let down for the benefit of mortals, by the affiftance of univerfal erudition, explained 
every thing with clearnefs and precifion." Plotinus indeed began to write in the -firft 
year of the emperor Galienus ; and he continued juft to note fuch queftions as occurred 
to him, for the ten following years, in the laft of which he became acquainted with 
Porphyry, who was at that time in the thirtieth year of his age. He had then com- 
pofed one and twenty books, which were in the hands but of a few : for the edition 
was difficult to be procured, and was not univerfally known* Befides Plotinus, was 
neither hafty nor rafli in his publications : but he gavethofe only to the light, which 
had been approved, by a mature and deliberate i judgment. The one and twenty books 
we have previoufly mentioned, after various inferiptions, at length obtained the fefc. 
lowing titles : 

On the beautiful. 

On the immortality of the foul. 

On fate. 

On the eflence of the foul. 

.On intelleft, and ideas, and being. 

£)n the defcent of the foul into body. 

How 
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Sow that which is poftcrior to the firft, proceeds from the firft; and concerning 

the one. 
"Whether all fouls are one. 
Concerning the good itfelf, or the one* 
-On the three principal hypoftafes. 

On the generation and order of things pofterior to the firft. 
On the two matters, intelligible and fenfible. 
"Various confederations. 
On the circular motion of the heavens. 
On every ones peculiar Damon. 
On the rational exit, from the prefent life* 
On quality. 

Whether there are ideas of particulars. 
On virtues. 
On dialectic. 
How the foul is faid to be a medium between an impartible and partible effenceT 

Thefe one and twenty books were finifhed when Pophyry firft became acquainted 
with Flotinus ; and when this great man was fifty-nine years old. During the fix years 
in which Porphyry was his companion as well as difciple, many queftions of a very ab- 
ftrufe nature, were difcufled in their philofophical conversations, which at the joint 
requeft of Porphyry and Amelius, Plotinus committed to writing, and pioduced from 
their inveftigation, two elaborate and admirable books, proving that true teing is totally 
prefent in every part of the univerfe. He wrote befides two others •, one of which aflerts, 
that the nature fuperior to beings is without inUlleBion ; and the other diftinguifbes primary, 
from fecondary intelligence. He likewife compofed at the fame period, the following 
books: 

Concerning that which exifts in capacity, and energy. , 

• That incorporeal natures are free from paffivity. 
Two books concerning the foul. 

A third concerning the foul, or the manner in which we fee. 

On contemplation. 

On intelligible beauty. 

That intelligibles are not external to intellect-; and concerning intelle£t, and the 

good, 
Againft the Gnoftics. 

* It is ftrange that Fabricius (hould think it ought to be entitled *igi to; «V«4ij«c ▼«' r*/u»T<w> : for he 
who reads this book mud fee that fuch a title would be ridiculous. Vide Pibl< Grec. torn. iv. p. 143. 

Om 
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On numbers. 

Why. things feen at a di dance appear fmall. 

Whether felicity confifts in length of time. 

Concerning total mixture. . 

How the multitude of ideas fubfifts, and concerning the good* 

On that which is voluntary. i 

On the world. 

On fenfe and memory. 

Three books on the genera of beings. 

On eternity and time. x 

But while Porphyry refided in Sicily, Plotinus compofed the fife following books* 
which he fent to him for his revifion ; 

On felicity. 

Two books on providence. 

On gnoftic eflences. and that which is fuperior to their nature* 

On love. 

Thefe books were tranfimtted to Porphyry in the [firft year of the emperor Claudius?* 
reign. And about the beginning of the fecond year* a little before his death* he lent. 
him the following, and the laft : 

An enquiry into evil* 

Whether the (tars operate on fublunary natures* 
What the nature is of man, and animal* 
On the firft good, and other goods. 

The whole amount therefore of the books written by Plotinus, conne&Ing tBe pre- 
ceding with the prefent, is fifty-four, which Porphyry has divided into fix enneads, 
affigning agreeable to the meaning of the word, nine books to every ennead. But 
they bear evident marks (fays Porphyry) of the different periods, at which they were* 
compofed. For the firft one and twenty, which were written in the former part of his life,. 
if compared with the next in order feem to poffefs ait inferior power, and to be defi- 
cient in ftrength. But thofe compofed in the middle of his life exhibit the vigour of 
power, and the fummit of perfection. And fuch with a few exceptions are the four and. 
twenty we have already enumerated. But the laft nine, compofed in the decline of life, 
carry the marks of remitted energy, and drooping vigor. And this the four laft declare,, 
more evidently than the .preceding five. It muft however be obferved that this differ* 
ence is only vifible, when they are contrafted with one another. To an impartial ob- 
ferver, zealous of truth, and not deeply read in Plotinus. each of his books will appear 

to^ 
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to be what it really is, uncommonly profound, and inimitably fublime. Each is an 
oncle of wifdom, and a treafury of invaluable knowledge; and the gradations of excel- 
lence confift in the power of compofition, and not in the matter from which they are 
compofed. 

Plotinus had many auditors, and likewife a multitude of zealous partizans, and> 
philofophic familiars. This indeed muft neceflfarily be the cafe, if we confider the re- 
putation of philofophy at Jthat golden period, and the extraordinary abilities and celes- 
tial genius of its godlike reftoier. Among the latter of thefe, Amelius the Tufcan, and 
Paulinus the Scythopolitan, a phyfician, held a diftinguiflied rank. To which may be 
added Euftochius of Alexandria, a phyfician, who enjoyed the familiarity of Plotinus 
to.the laft, was prefent at his death, and giving himfelf entirely to the inftitutes of 
Plotinus, aflumed the habit of a genuine philofopher. Befides thefe, Zothicus, a 
critic and poet, was converfant with Plotinus, who amended the works of Antimachus, 
and rendered the Atlantic hiftory very poetically in verfe : but after this he became 
blind, and died a fliort fpace of time .prior to Plotinus. Zethus too, was very familiar 
with our philofopher, who derived his origin from Arabia, and married the wife of one 
Theodofius, the familiar of Ammonius. He was deeply drilled in medicine, and very 
much beloved by Plotinus, who endeavoured to difluade him from engaging in the ad- 
miniftration of public affairs. Such indeed was his familiarity with, our philofopher, . 
that, as we have already obferved, Plotinus fpent the laft hours of his life at his rural 
retreat. Porphyry likewife informs us, that not a few fenators were the fedulous au- 
ditors of Plotinus. Philofophy indeed, as it is the molt noble and liberal of all pur- 
fuits, ought never to be feparated from noble birth and exalted rank. It is naturally 
allied with every thing great, and is calculated to confer dignity, even on greatnefs it- 
felf. It exalts the majefty of the monarch, ftamps nobility with true grandeur, and 
raifes the plebean to immortality. In the age of philofophy, therefore, we cannot won- 
der that (he was reverenced by the fenators of Rome. That illuftrious body, even at thi* 
declining period, retained a portion of its ancient independence $ and the generous 
ardor of unbounded liberty was not yetextinguifhed by the frozen [hand of defpotie 
ufurpation. The Roman manners and religion were not yet deftroyed ; and nobility was 
not contaminated by the fordid occupations of traffic. Meeknefs was not efteemed % ' 
virtue > nor merchandize an honour! ! ! Among this illuftrious body of men, Marcellus 
Orontius diligently applied himfelf to philofophy, and made rapid advances in its 
attainment. This, too, was the cafe with Sabinillus, and above all with the fenator • 
Rogatianus *. So deeply enamoured was this laft nobleman with the charms of wif« 

• This Rogatianus is the perfon Porphyry alludes to in hit Treatife on Abftiuence, lib. i. p. to6, when he fpeiki 
as fellows. <* There was once an inftance, where a negligence of terrene concerns, and a coitteraplation and 
intuition of fuch as are divine, expelled an articular difeafe, which had infefted a certain perfon for the fpace of 
eight years. So that at the tery fame time, that his foul was divefted of a ftlicitoat etneern for riches, and 
material affair^, bis body was freed from a troublcforoe difefe." 

dom, 
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dom, and the difcourfes of Plotinus, and fo attentive to the care of feparating his foul* 
from his corporeal life, that he neglected his wealth, and fecular affairs, difmifled his^ 
fervants, and rejected the dignities of the flate. Hence, when he was chofen praetor, and 
the lictors waited for his appearance, he neither came into public, nor regarded the duties, 
of his office, nor dwelt in the houfe allotted for his reception : but he fupped and flept 
wittfeertain of his friends and familiars, and gave kimfelf to abfclute retirement in the* 
day. By this negligence and carclefincfs of life (fays Porphyry), from being fo vehement- 
ly afflicted with the gout, that he was obliged to be carried in a chair, he refumed his 
priftine ftrength and vigour. And from being fo difeafed in his hands, that he could 
not extend them when ncceffary, he fo recovered their ufe by philofophic endurance,, 
as to employ them with greater expedition than the manual mechanic. This great 
man, as we may fuppofe, poflcfled the principal placfe in the efteem of Plotinus, who- 
was not fparing in his praife of fo uncommon a character, and propofed him as an 
illuftrious example to the pupils of philofophy. Happy Rogatianus ! who could re— 
linquifh power for knowledge, and prefer the perpetual inheritance of wifdom to the 
gaudy fplendors of title, and the fleeting honours of command* Alexandrinus Serapioir * 
too, was one of his aflbciates, who was once- a rhetorician, but afterwards, gave him- 
felf to philofophical difputations 5 though, (hameful to relate, he was at the fame time 
a Have to ufury, and avarice. Befules ail thefe (fays Porphyry), he reckoned me a* 
native of Tyre, among his mod friendly adherents, whom he appointed to correct 
his writings* 

The following particulars relative to compofition are related by Porphyry of this ex- 
traordinary man. He could by no means endure to review twice what he had written,, 
nor even to read his. Compofition, through the badnefs of his fight. But while he. was. 
writing, he neither, formed the letters with accuracy, nor exactly diftinguifhed the fyl-- 
lables, nor bellowed any diligent attention on the orthography : but neglecting all thefe 
as trifles, he was alone intent to the intelligence of his wonderful mind 5 and, to the ad- 
miration of all his difciples, perfevered in this cuftom to the end of his life. To a man 
of mere words, Plotinus will doubtlefs appear inexcufable for fuch important omiflions : 
but to the fublime and contemplative genius, his negligence will be confidercd as the 
refult of vehement conception, and profound cogitation. Such, indeed, was the power 
of his intellect, that when he had once conceived the whole difpofition of his thoughts 
from the beginning to the end, and had afterwards committed them to writing, his com- 
pofition was fa connected, that he appeared to be merely tranferibing from a book. 
Hence he would difcufs his domeftic affairs without departing from the actual inten- 
tion of his mjnd^ and at the fame time tranfact.the neccflary negociations of friendibip, 
and preferve a perpetual intelligence of his thoughts. In confequence of this uncommon 
power of intellection, when he returned to writing, after the departure of the perfor 
with whom he had been converting, he did not review what he had written, owin? 
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as we hare obferved, to the defeft of his fight ; and yet he fo connc&ed the preceding 
with the fubfequent conceptions, as if his competition had never been interrupted. 
Hence he was, at the fame time prefent with others, and with himfelf, fo that, as Por- 
phyry obferves, the felf-converted energy of his intellect was never- remitted, except 
perhaps in fleep, which he very moderately indulged. And fo vigorous and frequent 
was the converfion of his foul to intellect, that he would often abftain from bread, fwal- 
lowed up, as it were, in the depths of contemplation. 

Several women too, enamoured with the love of wifdom, were the auditors of Plo- 
tinus. The Platonic philofophy, indeed, as it neceflarily combines truth with elegance, 
is naturally adapted to captivate and allure the female mind, in which the love of fym- 
metry and gracefulncfs is generally predominant. Hence, in every age, except the pre- 
fent, many illuftrkms females have adorned the Platonic fchools, by the brilliancy of their 
genius, and an uncommon vigour and profundity of thought. This top, would doubtlefs 
be the cafe in our own country, if all the works of Plato and his difciples were but once 
faithfuly and elegantly tranflated into Englifli : but till the obftacle of Greek is remov- 
ed, we may in vain expe& thinking females *, and I had almoft faid Platonic philo- 
fophers among men. Porphyry adds, that many men and women of noble birth, when 
at the point of death, delivered up, and commended their children and all their fub- 
ftance to Plotinus as to a facred and divine guardian. Hence, fays he, you might 
fee the houfe of Plotinus full, both of young men and virgins, among the num- 
ber oi which was one Potamon, whom he educated with diligence and care. Nor was 
he wearied in hearing the procurators of his pupils, often rendering an account of their 
adminiftration -, nor did he difdaia to pay attention to their expences, affirming, that as 
they did not yet philofophize, they ought to poflefs their own goods, and to receive', 
without detriment, an increafe of their eftate. Yet though he procured for fo many 
pupils the- chief neceffaries of life, the intellectual energy of his foul while he was 
awake, never fuffered any interruption from externals, nor any remiffion of vigour. He 
was extremely mild, though not meek f, in his manners, and was eafy of accefs to all 
his adherents and friends. Hence, fo great was his philofophic urbanity, that though 
•he redded at Rome twenty-fix years, and had been the arbiter of many litigious caufes, 
which he amicably diflblved, yet he had no enemy throughout that great and illuftrious 
city. This laft circumftance, indeed, rcfle&s the higheft honour on the philofophic 
chara&er of Plotinus ; but, at the fame time, fome merit is due to the age in which he 
fortunately lived. Had he be been deftined to make his appearance in the prefent times, 
unfupported by fortune, and with no other recommendation than an uncommon great- 

• I have, however, the happinefs of being intimate with a lady, who k a noble exception to this remarks 
and is both an excellent Greek fcholar, and frilled ia the Platonic poikrfopby. 
| For this ia alone the virtme of traffic \ and if the chief fupport of its prdfefibrs. 
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ncfs of mind, and an unequalled depth of thought ; from being defpifed, infulted, and 
4iftrefled, he mud furely have been indignant, though not morofe, and fevere though 
not agitated with wrath. He would have been fcornful without pride, contemptuous 
without weaknefs, patient without fervility, ami folitary without affecftation. He would 
have lived without notice, wrote with fuccefs, and died without regret. But born to a 
happier fate, his genius was not doomed to languilh in the fliades of obfeurity* but attained 
to the bloflbm of perfe&ion in the fun-fliine of philofophy, and through the liberal pains 
of Grecian and Roman cultivation. 

But though Plotinus was thus univerfally efleemed at Rome, and in general by all 
who had the happinefs of his acquaintance, yet he had one vehement enemy in the per- 
fon of Alexandrinus Olympius, who had been for a fliort time the difciplc of Ammonius, 
who de fired to arrogate to himfelf the chief place in philofophy, and endeavoured to 
render Plotinus the objeft of general contempt. So deadly, indeed, was his hatred of 
our philofopher, that he attempted to invade him, by drawing down the baneful in- 
fluences of the ftars. The attempt was, however, vain, and its efre&s noxious to their 
author. For the fidereal deductions, mftead of being hurtful to Plotinus, were refle&- 
ed on Olympius. Hence he exclaimed to his companions, " that the foul of Plotinus 
poflefled fuch a mighty power, that it immediately repelled malignant influences direct- 
ed upon his perfon, on the authors of the evil." But Plotinus, when Olympius firft 
machinated his fidereal inchantments, was confeious of his defign, and faid to his 
friends ; " Now the body of Olympius is contracted like'a purfe, and all his members 
are brulfed together." After Olympius, therefore, had often found to his own detri- 
ment, that the baneful influences intended for Plotinus were repelled on himfelf, he de- 
fifted from fuch bafe and fiuitlefs undertakings. Indeed, fays Porphyry, Plotinus na- 
turally poflefled fomething greater than the reft of mankind, which the following ex- 
traordinary relation abundantly evinces. A certain Egyptian prieft, who at that time 
vifitedRome, and who became fuddenly known to Plotinus by one of his friends (per- 
haps Porphyry himfelf), defirous to exhibit his wifdom in that illuftrious city, perfuad- 
ed our philufophcr to attend him, for the purpofe of beholding, through his invocations^ 
bis familiar daemon 5 to which requcft he readily confented. But the invocation was 
performed in the temple of Ifis 5 this being the only pure place in Rome the Egyptian 
prieft was able to find. However, inftead of a daemon, as was expected, a god ap- 
proached, who was not (fays Porphyry) in the genus of daemons. The Egyptian 
aftonifhed at the unexrie&ed event, exclaimed, " Happy Plotinus, who haft a god for a 
dxmon, and whofe familiar attendant does not rank among the inferior kind!" But 
this extraordinary and delightful vifion was of fliort duration : for the prieft affirmed it 
was not then lawful to interrogate any thing, nor any longer to enjoy the vifion, becaufe 
a certain common contemplative friend, who was prefent at the fpettacle, fuffbeated 
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feme birds which he held in his hands for the fake of fafety, either impelled by envy, or 
terrified with fear. As Plotinus, therefore, was allotted a daemon belonging to the 
diviner orders, the divine eye of his foul was perpetually elevated to this guardian deity. 
On this account he compofed a book concerning every in an* s familiar da men > in which he 
diligently endeavours to afiign the caufes of the diverfity fubfifting among thefe attend- 
ants on mankind. As a ft ill farther proof of his uncommon greatnefs of mind, Porphyry 
adds, that when Amelius who was an obferver of facred rites, in which he officiated, ac- 
cording to the Roman calends, once requefted Plotinus to attend him in the difcharge 
of thefe religions ceremonies, he replied, " It becomes them to approach to me, and not 
me to them." But from what conceptions (fays Porphyry), he fpoke in fuch an exalted 
manner of himfelf, we were unable to conceive, and afraid to aflc. We may, however, 
prefume, that Plotinus meant to infinuate the high degree of purity and perfection of 
his in telle ft ual part, which rendered him fo fuperior to the ufe of corporeal facrifices, 
and the cultivation of material deities, and daemons, that Ke ought rather to be propitiated 
by others, than to propitiate himfelf. .For a foul like his, was, indeed, to ufe his own 
expreffion, trip* $«•*, a pojlerior god, ready winged for flight, and fcarcely detained by the 
fetters of body. This I know will pafs for great arrogance and prefumption among 
the philofophers of the prefent day, who confider meeknefs and humility as the higheft 
ornaments of their nature, and the trued charafteriftics of genuine worth. But furely 
a fublime and godlike foul can never think meanly of its nature, or be willing to fupprefs 
and extinguifh the inevitable confeioufnefs of its own dignity and elevation. Humiliat- 
ing conceptions flourifli no where but in the breafts of the fervile, or the bafe j and are 
the ornaments of no chaiafters, but thofe of the impotent and the mean. Their in- 
fluence is baneful to the advancement of fcience, and deftruftive of all genuine excel- 
lence and worth. They damp the glowing ardour of true theology, curb the celeilial 
flight of philofophy, and blaft the vigourous bloflbms of genius. Let it, however, be 
remembered, that while we banifli meekneft, we arc by no means the advocates of ar- 
rogance and conceit ; but are alone defirous of vindicating the proper dignity of the 
worthy foul, and of refcuing its generous and ardent confidence from the frigid em- 
braces of humiliating opinion. It is one thing to be mode/t, and another to be meek : 
for the former is the (hadow attendant on genius, infeparable from its progrefs, and the 
fymbol of its reality ; but the latter is the daemon of traffic, the infpirer of its projefts, 
the fupport of its credit, and the Harbinger of its appearance. It Hies from the face of 
genius like the (hadows of night before the beams of the morning, and, terrified at the 
approach of the elevated mind, hides itfelf in the dark retreats of trembling pufillani- 
mity. But to return from this digreffion : Plotinus appears to have poffefled an un- 
equalled (kill in phyfiognomy, as the following circumftance eminently evinces. A lady, 
named Chion, who, together with her daughters refidcd in his houfe, and there 
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happily pafled a chafte widowhood, was fradulently deprived of a very valuable neck- 
lace. In confequence of this, all the fervants and domeftics were fummoned into the 
|>rcfence of Plotinus, who regarded their fevcral countenances, felefted one, and ac- 
cufed him of the theft. The man was immediately chaftifed, and for a long time de- 
nied the fad , but at length confefTed his guilt, and reftored the necklace. In a fimilar 
manner (fays Porphyry) he wonderfully predi&ed the deftiny of the young men of his 
acquaintance ; as of one Polemo, he foretold, that he would be very much addi&ed to 
love, and not arrive to the maturity of his age, which happened according to his predic- 
tion. But the laft inftance of his fagacity, related by Porphyry, excels all the reft, both 
in the fingular (kill difplayed in its execution, and the happy confequences it produced* 
Porphyry, as we are informed by Eunapius, in his life, on his firft acquaintance with 
Plotinus, bade a final farewel to all his preceptors, and totally applied himfelf to the 
friendfliip and confidence of this wonderful man. Here he filled his mind with fcience, 
and drew abundantly, without fatiety, from the perennial fountain, feated in the fane- 
tuary of the foul of Plotinus. But afterwards' being conquered, as it were, by the mag- 
nitude of his do&rines, he conceived a hatred of body, and human nature, and could no 
longer endure the fetters of mortality. c< Hence (fays Porphyry) I formed an intention , 
of deftroying myfelf, which Plotinus wonderfully perceived, and as I was walking home, 
Rood before me, and faid, Tour prefent deftgn, Porphyry, is not the di&ate of a found intel- 
M 9 but rather of a foul raging with an atrabilious fury. In confequence of this, he ordered 
me to depart from Rome, and accordingly I went into Sicily, particularly when I heard 
4hat a certain worthy and elegant man dwelt at that time about Lilybaeum. And by 
this means, indeed, I was liberated from this perturbation of foul, but was in the mean 
time hindered from being with Plotinus till his death." 

But the great reputation of this divine man was not confined to the fenate and people 
of Rome, for the emperor Galienus, and his wife Salonina, honoured his perfon, and 
reverenced his doftrine. Indeed, fo highly was he efteemed by the emperor, that, rely- 
ing on his benevolence, he requefled that a city in Campania, which had been formerly 
deftroyed, might be reftored, and rendered a fit habitation for philofophers ; and betides 
this, that it might be governed by the laws, of Plato, and called Platonopolis* Had this 
defign fucceeded, Plotinus intended to have dwelt there with all his difciples, and 
4o have realized the beautiful republic, conceived by the godlike genius of Plato. 
The emperor, indeed, aflented to his wifhes, and the phHofopher would have eafily ac- 
complifhcd his intentions, if fome of the emperor's familars, impelled by envy or in- 
dignation, or fome other injuft and felfifh caufe, had not warmly oppofed its execution. 

This extraordinary man (as we are informed by Porphyry) was flrenuous in difcourfe, 
fcgacious in invention, and prompt in the mod opportune perceptions : but he was fre- 
quently incorre& in his fpeech, as well as in writing \ and tjbis molt probably owing to 

the 
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the Vehemence and Vigour of his conceptions. Befides this, while he was engaged in 
difcourfe, his intellect beamed through his corporeal frame, and diffufcd over bis 
countenance its intimate light. He was, indeed, of a mod beautiful afpe£t, but when 
he difputed (fays Porphyry) he feemed far more lovely to the view. Then a placid 
gentlenefa appeared in receiving queftions ; and a vigour uncommonly robuft was de- 
monftrated in their diflblution. When Porphyiy once had interrogated .him for three 
days, by what means principally the foul was united with the tody, he perfevered in demon* 
ftrating the manner of its conjun&ion. And when a certain perfon, named Thaumafiue, 
entered his fchool, for the purpofe of difcufling common queftions in philofophy, and 
premifed that he wifhed to hear the explanatory fentences of Plotinus, but that the 
queftions and artfwers of Porphyry were by no means adapted to a difputation of this. 
land, Plotinus replied : unlefs we dijfolve the doubts ari/ingfrom the interrogations of Por* 
pbyry 9 we /ball not be able to comment any things in an unterrupted feries of difcourfe. But he 
wrote with m moft intenfe acutenefs of thought, and an abundant intellect. His writ* 
ings are remarkably fententious, and he abounds, every where, more with profundity 
of fenfe than copioufhefs of words. " He poured forth (fays Porphyry many things 
agitated by the impulfe of infpiring deity ; and was often wonderfully afte&ed with the 
objeft of his inveftigation." With me indeed every page of his works is a volume, and 
every ferltence an oracle. The latent dogmata of the Stoics, and Peripatetics, are in* 
lerted in his books ; and more particularly the Sentences of Ariftotle pofterior to his 
Phyfics. He was ignorant of nothing pertaining to geometry, arithmetic, optics, and 
mufic, though he had never reduced thefe fciences to pra&icc. The commentaries of 
the Platonic philofophers, Cronius, Numenius, Gaius, Atticus; as alfo of the Peripate- 
tics, Afpafius, Alexander, Adraftus, &c. were read in his fchools : but nothing was repeated 
from thefe in an uninterrupted feries. For his conceptions were entirely his own j and 
his contemplations were different from theirs. In interpretation, and the difcuffion of 
queftions, he bore the intellect of Ammonius. As foon as he was fufficiently imbued 
with reading, and had given, in a fliort difcourfe, fentences full of profound contem- 
plation he arofe, and left the fchooL Having once read the book of Longinus concern- 
ing principles, he faid, that Longinus was indeed a philologijf 9 but by no means a philofopher ; 
and this indeed, as it appears to me, by a neceflary confequence : for the knowledge of 
words is entirely foreign from the ftudy of things. When Origen (not the Chriftian fa- 
ther of that name) once came into his fchool, Plotinus whofe cheeks were covered 
with bluihes, wifhed to rife, and being follicited by Origen to continue his difcourfe, 
he replied " that difcourfe ought to ceafe, when he who fpeaks perceives he addretTes 
himfelf to thofe who are well acquainted with his doftrine." And thus after a fhort 
(fiffertatron he arofe from thence. 

S 
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When fn the celebration of Plato's nativity, Porphyry recited a poem en the /acred 
tnsrriage *, and a eertain perfon who was prefent objefted that Porphyry was mad, be- 
caufe many things were faid in the poem myftically, and infpired by a divine fury, 
Piotinus openly exclaimed, " You have (hewn yourfelf at the lame time both a philofo- 
pher and a prieft." On a certain time too an orator, named Diophanes, read an apology 
for the intoxicated Alcibiades in the banquet of Plato, endeavouring to prove that it was 
proper for the fake of learning virtue that the lover fhould expofe himfelf to the obje& 
of his attachment, and not even refufe venereal congrefs. But while he was reading 
•this licentious defence, Piotinus often rofe from his feat, as if he would fuddenly leave 
the aflembly : but he rcftrained himfelf till it was finifhed. However, when he left the 
company, he commanded Porphyry to confute the oration. But when Porphyry defired 
the orator to lend him his difcourfe, for this purpofe, and was refufed, he anfwered him 
from recolleftion, and delivered his anfwer in the prefence of the fame auditors as had 
attended Diophanes. On this occafion Piotinus was fo much rejoiced, that he often re-, 
peated in the aflembly 

u Thus write, and you'll illuminate mankind f" 

Our philofopher too, applied himfelf to the rules of aftronomy, though (fays Porphyry) 
not according to a very mathematical mode. That is, as we may prefume, he very 
little regarded the calculation of eclipfes, or meafuiing the di (lance of the fun and moon 
from the earth, or determining the magnitudes and velocities of the planets : for he 
doubtlefs confidered employments of this kind as more the province of the mathema- 
tician than of the profound and intellectual philofopher. The mathematical fciences 
are indeed the proper means of acquiring wifdom, but they ought never to be confidered 
us its end. They are the bridge as it were between fenfe and .intellect, by which we may 
fafely pafs through the night of oblivion over the dark and ftormy ocean of matter, to 
the lucid regions of the intelligible world : and he who is defirous of returning to his 
true country will fpeedily pafs over this bridge, without making any needlefs delays in 
his pafl'age. Piotinus alfo diligently applied himfelf to the judgments of the aftrolo- 
gers y but when he found that their predictions were not worthy of belief, he often 
confuted their prefages in his writings. 

At that time there were many Chriftians, and likewife fome heathens, who forfaking 
the ancient philofophers, became the followers of Adelphius and Aquilinus. Thefir 
men circulated a variety of books of Alexander, Libycus, Philocomus, Demo ft rat us, 

• Concerning the 'upl rap*, or ho'y marriages, which were firft celebrated by the Orphic Theologers, fee 
the note to the hymn to Proferpine, in my tranflation of the Crphic Initiations. 

•f A line fomewhit altered from Homer. The original is Ba\\ % iulv< *«» t* fi*< &*ra*rt yhntn. Uliad. 
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Lydus ; and openly exhibited certain revelations of Zoroafter, Zoftrianus, Nichoteus* 
AUogenes, Mefus, with others of a fimilar kind. By this means they deceived many, 
and were themfelves deceived, afferting that Plato had by no means penetrated the 
depth of an intelligible eflence. On this occafion, Plotinus urged many arguments in 
his difputations againft thefe impoftors, and compofed a book in confutation of their 
tenets, infcribed, againft the Gnoftics, leaving a farther difcuffion of their errors ta 
the labours of his difciples. Hence Amelius compofed forty books againft the book of 
Zoftrianus; and Porphyry fliewed by vl variety of arguments, that the writings which 
they attributed to Zoroafter, were adulterated and recent, and were compofed by the 
propagators of the herefy, that their inftitutions might pafs for the genuine doctrines . 
of the ancient Zoroafter. 

Many of the Greeks (fays Porphyry) falfly accufed Plotinus of privately ufurping the 
do&rines of Numenius, which calumny Tryphon, a Stoic and Platonift, told to Amelius* 
On this occafion Amelius compofed a book, infcribed by Porphyry ; Concerning the dif- 
ference between the dogmata of Plotinus and Numenius, which he dedicated to Porphyry. E— 
¥cry one of the books, indeed, of *his great man bear fuch evident marks of original 
thought, and lingular depth, the execution in each is fo fimilar, and the conceptions 
fo uncommonly abftrufe, that no one can underftand his meaning, and believe him in- 
debted to the labours of others. Porphyry adds, that he was likewife confidered by a 
many as a mere trifler, and treated with contempt, becaufe fays he they could by no 
means comprehend his fayings. Befides the manners of Plotinus contributed to produce 
and increafe this difdain, for he was foreign (fays Poryhyry) from all fophlftical orien- 
tation, and pride 5 and conducted himfelf in the company of difputants, with the fame 
freedom and eafc as in his familiar difcourfes. With the fuperficial and the vain, a 
haughty carriage and fevere afpe& are confidered as the badges of wildom : but nothing 
in reality is more foreign from its poffeiLon. For true wifdom when it is deeply pof* 
fefled gives affability and modefty to the manners, illumines the countenance with a 
divine ferenity, and diffufes over the whole external form an air of dignity and eafe. 
Add to this, that Plotinus did not haftily difclofe to every one, the fyllogiftic neceffi- 
ties, which were latent in his difcourfe. " The fame thing (fays Porphyry) happened 
to me, when I firft heard Plotinus. On which account I endeavoured to provpke him, 
by writing againft him, endeavouring to (hew that intellections are not externa! to intellect" 
But after the writings of Porphyry on this fubje£t were read to Plotinus, he faid, 
fmiling ; " It muft be your employment Amelius, to difiblve thefe doubts, oceafioned 
by his ignorance of our opinion." After Amelius, therefore, had compofed no fmall 
book againft the objections of Porphyry, and Porphyry had again contradicted his writ- 
ings, and was once more anfwered by Amelius : " At length (fays Porphyry) having 
fcaicely after all thefe attempts fathomed the depth of Plotinus, I changed my opinion* 
wrote a recantation of* my error, which I recited in a general afTembly, confidered the 
books of Plotinus ever after as molt worthy of belief, and provoked my matter by every 

poffiblc 
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fx>ffible meant to difclofc his opinion in a more particular and copious manner." This 
relation is a mod egregious inftance of the unequalled profundity, as well as excellence 
of Plotinus's writings: for who will piefume to queftion the merit of compofition, 
which was at firft fo difficult to be comprehended) and afterwards fo greatly admired 
by fuch a genius as Porphyry ? By a genius equally accurate, elegant and profound, 
who knew how to combine the Graces with Philofophy and Science, and to adorn the 
majeftic brows of truth with the flowers of enchanting elocution. 

But the teftimony of thef celebrated Longinus concerning our philofopher, fufficiently 
evinces his uncommon excellence and worth ; and in the prefent age will probably be 
more efteemed than the eulogium of Porphyry. In a letter, therefore, which he wrote 
to Porphyry dcfiring him to come from Sicily into Phoenicia where he refided, and to 
bring with him the books of Plotinus, he writes among other things as follows: Thefe 
books (meaning thofe of Plotinus) are not moderately faulty, fo that I hare no means 
of ufing them, though I defire above meafure to confide r what Plotinus has written 
concerning the foul, and on being" And again : " Do not fend thefe books but bring 
them with you, and not thefe alone, but any others which may have efcaped the notice 
of Amelius. For why Jbould I not enquire, with the greateft diligence, after the writings of 
this many which deferve the higbeft honour and veneration ? This indeed I have always figni- 
fied to you, both when prefent and abfent, and when you refided at Tyre, that I could 
not underftand many of the hypothefes of Plotinus's books, but that I immoderately loved 
and reverenced the manner of his writing, the denfity of his conceptions, and the very philofopbic 
difpofttion of his queftions. And indeed I judge that the ittvefligators of truth ought only to com* 
pare the books of Plotinus with the moft excellent works" 

This teftimony of Longinus is the more remarkable, as, prior to this, he had for a 
long time defpifed our philofpher, through the ignorant afperfions of others. The won- 
derful genius of Plotinus, was indeed fo concealed under the garb of modefty, that be- 
fore fame had announced (his w,orth, it was only vifible to a penetrating and fagacious 
few. But Longinus (fays Porphyry) thought the works of Plotinus which he had re- 
ceived from Amelius incorrect, through the fault of the tranferibers, becaufe he was 
unacquainted with his ufual elocution : for if any, the books in the pofie ffiqn of Ame-. 
lius were correct, becaufe they were tranferibed from the manufcripts of Plotinus. 
Porphyry has likewife preferred the preface of a book compofed by Longinus, inferibed, 
concerning the end, and dedicated to Plotinus and Amelius, in the courfe of which he 
thus fpeaks of our philofopher." " Plotinus and Gentilianus Amelius are replete with « 
eopioufnefs of proportions, which tkey fludioujly difcufs, and have ferioufly chofen the employment 
of writing, ufmg a mode of contemplation peculiar, and their own. And Plotinus indeed, as it 
feems, has more certainly explained the Pytbagoric and Platonic principles than his predecefirs* 
For the writings of Numenius, Cronius, Moderatus, and Thrafyllus, are not to be compared) 
for occur ac iny any part, with the books of Plotinus on the fame fubjecls? 

If 
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If fach then is the decifion of Longinus concerning the abilities and writings of this 
extraordinary man : of Longinus who is celebrated by one of Our firft poets^as infpxrtd by 
«ff the Nine; and whofe literary reputation is univerfal ; what judgment muft we form 
of the philofophic tafte of the prefent age, when we find that the very name of Plotinus 
is known but to a few, and] his works fearcely to any ? The inference is obvious : let 
the reader draw it, and lament. But (fays Porphyry), if it be requifite to employ the 
teftimony of the wife^who is wifer than a god ? Than a god, who truly faid of himfclf t 

• The number of the fands is known to me, 
And the broad meafure of the mighty fca. 

I know the thoughts within the dumb conceaTd, 
And words I hear, by language unreveal'd. 

And this is no other than Apollo, who when Amelius enquired, where thrfoftl of Ho« 
tinus had emigrated, anfwered in divine numbers, as follows : 

To drains immortal full of heavenly fire, 

My harp I tune well fining with vocal wire ; 

Dear to divinity a friend I praife, 

Who claims thofe notes a god alone <can raifc* 

For him a god in verfe mellifluous lings, 

And beats with golden roc\thc trembling firings* 

Be prefent Mufes and with general voice 

And all the powers of harmony rejoice ; 

Let all the meafures of your art be tryM, 

In rapt'rous founds, as when Achilles dyM : 

When Homer's melody the band infpir'd, 

And'god like furies every bofom fir\L 

And lo ! the facred choir of Mufes join, 

And in one general hymn their notes combine. 

I Phcebus in the midft to whom belong 

The facred poVrs of verfe, begin the foog. 

Genius fublime ! once bound in mortal ties, 

A dxmon now and more than mortals wife ; 

Freed from thofe members that with deadly weight 

And ftormy whirl inchain'd they foul of late : 

O'er lifes rough ocean thou haft gain'd that ihore, 

Where ftorms moleft, and change impairs no more ; 

• In the original. Ottk V lyw 4*ufj* T*Aftd/uSr, £ fu-r;** foXawsf , 
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And ftruggling through its deeps with vig'rous mind, 
PafsM the dark ftream, and left bafe fouls behind. 
Flac'd where no darknefs ever can obfeure, 
"Where nothing enters fenfual and impure ; 
Wkftre (hines eternal minds unclouded ray, 
And gilds the realms of intelle&ual day. 
Oft merg'd in matter by ftrong leaps you try'd, 
* To bound aloft, and caft its folds afide ; 
To ihun the bitter ftream of fanguine life, 
Its whirls of forrow, and its ftorms of ftrife. 
While in the middle of its boift'rous waves, 
Thy foul robuft, the deeps deaf tumult braves ; 
Oft beaming from the gods thy piercing fight, 
. v .Beheld in paths oMque a beav'nly light : 
Whence rapt from fenfe with energy divine, 
Before thy eyes immortal fplendors fliine ; 
Whofe plenteous rays in darknefs molt profound, 
Thyfteps dire fted and illumin'd round. 
Nor was the vifion like the dreams of fleep, 
But feen while vigilant you brave the deep ; 
While from your eyes you (hake the gloom of night, 
The glorious profpe&s burft upon your fight : 
Profpe&s, beheld but rarely by the wife, 
Tho* men divine, and fav'rites of the ikies. 
But now fet free from the lethargic folds, 
By which th* indignant foul dark matter holds ; 
The natal bonds deferted, now you foar, 
And rank with Daemon forms a man no more* 
In that bleft realm where love and friendfhip reign, 
And pleafures ever dwell unmixt with pain ♦, 
Where ftreams ambrofial in immortal courfe 
Irriguous flow, from Deity their fource. 
No darkening clouds thofe happy ikies aflail, 
And the calm aether knows no ftormy gale. 
Supremely bleft thy lofty foul abides, 
Where Minos and his brother judge prefides *; 
Juft iEacus, and Plato the divine, 
And fair PythagVas there exalted fiune.}) 
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With other fouls who form the general choir, 

Of love immortal, and of pure defire ; 

And who one common ftation are aflign'd, 

With Genii of the mod exalted kind. 

Thrice happy thou I who life's long labours paft* 

With holy Daemons doft refide at laft : 

From body loofenM, and from cares at reft, ' ^ 

Thy life perpetual, and divine thy fcaft. 

Now ev*ry Mufe who for Plotinus fings, 

Here ceafe with me to tune the warbling firings ; 

For thus my golden harp with art divine, 

Has told, Plotinus ! endlefs blifs is thine. 

" According to this oracle then (fays Porphyry) Plotinus was worthy, and mild, 
gentle and endearing, and fuch as we found him to be by invariable experience. And 
again, it aflerts that he was vigilant, endued with a purified foul, and always elevated to 
divinity, which he ardently loved. Likewife that he endeavoured by exerting all his 
powers to emerge from the bitter waters of this fanguine life. Hence when by die af- 
fiftance of this bleffed light, he had often railed himfelf by intelle&ual conceptions, to 
that firflf god who is fuperior to intellect, and had afcended according to all the grada- 
tions in the banquet of Plato to an union with his ineffable nature, this fupreme princi- 
ple fuddenry appeared to him, neither poffefling any form, nor any idea, but eftablifhed 
above intelleft, and every intelligible eflence. And to this fupreme god I Porphyry 
once approached, and was united with his nature, when I was fixty-eight years of age. 
The end of life therefore appeared to Plotinus : for the end and fcope of exiftence to 
him, was a conjunction with that deity who is every where prefent. But he four times 
obtained this end, while I rcfided with him, not in capacity, but by an ineffable energy. 
Befides the oracle adds, that the gods often furrounding Plotinus with divine fplendors, 
dire&ed him in the right path, while they benignantly extended to his eyes abundant 
rays of celeftial light : fo that he may be faid to have compofed his books from the con- 
templation, and intuition of divinity. But from internal and external vigilance, he is 
faid by the oracle, to have feen many and moft beautiful fpe&aclcs, which no other 
philofopher has eafiiy beheld. For human contemplation may indeed have various de» ..* 
grees of excellence, but when compared with divine knowledge, cannot fathom a t 
depth, fuch as is penetrated by the gods. Hitherto the oracle (hews, what were the 
energies of Plotinus, and what he -obtained, while furrounded with body* But after his 
folution from body, it declares that he arrived at the bleffed fociety, where friendfhip, 
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fwee^ defire, joy^and love united with the deify, perpetually reign. Befi'des this, how 
the fons of the- divinity, Minos> Khadamant'hus, and ^Eacus, are appointed the judges 
of fouls 5 and that Plotinus departed to tKefe, not for the purpofe of receiving rfteiir dc- 
cifions of his condu&, but to enjoy their converfofion, with whom aMb other gods of 
the mod exalted ordex converfe. Where Plato and Pythagoras refide, and other fub- 
lime fouls, who compofe the choir of immortal love •, and where the mod- blefled 
daemons have fixed their abode* And.laftly, that the life of the inhabitant**, in thefe 
celeftial regions is ever flourifhing and full of joy, and perfeveres in perpetuity of blifs,. 
from the benignant communications of divinity." And thus much; for the life of Plo- 
tinus, who was a philofopher unequalled for the ftrewgth and profundity of hfe intel~ 
left, and the purity and elevation of his life. He was a being,, wife without the ufual 
mixture of human darknefs, and great without the general combination of human weak- 
nefs and imperfe&ion. He feems to have left the orb of light, folely for the benefit of 
qtffi&*ft&? tfeifthfe might teach then* how to repair the ruin contracted by their exile 
%WR gft°di a^> houp t|^ ceDif 9 to their true country,, and their proper kindred ami 
^Uqe* I.do npt meaa thai he defcended iota mortality for the purpofe of enlightening' 
thQ viil^arpaA of mankind : for this would have been- a vain and ridiculous attempt. 
Hie fplendouQ of t^ruth. cannot be apprehended by eyes totally fixed in the dark night of 
oblivion. \ but previous. to this, punUhment muft be inflifted, and purgation* employed ;. 
tne labours of Hercules muft be accomplilhed, and the fufFenngs of Ulyfles endured. 
But he came as a. guide to the liberal few, who are ftruggling to gain the loft region of 
light, but know not how to break the fetters by which they are detained ; and who 
are impatient to leave the obfeure cavern of fenfe, where all is delufion and fhadow, 
and to afcend to the realms of intellect, where all is fubftance and reality. 

Let us now confider what were the principal tenets of the Platonic theology, which 
this extroardinary man reftored, and illu ft rated in his writings* And, in the firft place, 
he every where profoundly and copioufly proves the fupereflential nature of the one, or 
the fupreme principle of things, which is one of the principal do&rines in the Par- 
menides, and is more plainly afierted in the republic *• However prior to Plotinus f, 
the interpreters of Plato afcended no higher, than to intellect and being, and by this 
means placed a compound, and not a perfe&ly fimple nature at the fummit of the 
umverfe. This doftrine, which is called by Cudworth, high-flown, phantaflical, and un- 
fafe, will, I am furc, be deemed no better than jargon and reverie, by modern philosophers, 
who, fo far from being able to conceive a caufe fuperior to being, fcarcely poflefs a 
thought which is not the progeny of body and fenfe. It is, however, fufficient for oar 

• Lib. * f Vide ProcL is Plat. Thcol. p. 89, ct 90. 
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prefent purpofc to prove jhat this it the opinion of Plato, and to (hew how it is defend- 
ed by Plotinus. In the firth book of the Republic then* Plato molt beautifully evinces 
the fupereflenttal nature of the fir ft caufe,~ whom he calls the good, by his analogy to 
the fun, as follows. " Hate you not obfexved, with refpeft to the author of the fenfeg, 
in how perfedt a manner he has formed the power of fight, and of being vifible ? I have 
not entirely perceived it, replied he. But confider it in this manner. Do hearing and 
found require any other fpecies, in ordef that the one may hear, and the other be heard, 
which third nature when abfent, the one (hall not hear, nor the other be heard ? 
There is nothing, faid he. It appears to me, indeed, that; many others (that I may 
not fay none), require no filch third fpecies. Ol are you able to find any fuch power ? 
By no means. Have you not perceived that fight, and the objed of fight, require fuch 
a natttre ? How ? When fight is prefent with the eyes, and they are direded to vifion, 
when colour alfb is prefent, unlefs a third fpecies is prefent, naturally formed for the 
purpofe, the fight wilt be without virion, and' the colours will be invifible. But what 
<k> yota call this i What y*to <*alt tight. Ytffa fpeA the truth. Ihdted, die feftfe of feeing, - 
and- the power of bring feferiy art joined fdgefher by a bond the moft honourable of all 
dther cot#un£Horfe, and by no trifling form* if light be hot dishonourable. Whom theft 
of tho celeftial gods can you aflign tt thd eaufe of thU, thaft light caufes our fight to fed 
in the bed manner, and that obje&s are perceived by the eyes i The fame as you and 
others aflign j for you interrogate concerning the fan. But the fight is thus affefted 
with reference to this god. How'? * Neither id the fight the fun, nor is the eye in which 
vifion refides the fun. It is riot. But of all the organs of ferife, the eye participates 
moft of the fun. Greatly fo. Does it not pteferve the power which it poffefles, as 
infufed from the fun ? Entirely. Befidedy the fun i» not fight, but its caufe, and is on 
this account beheld by fight. It is plainly fo. This is what I called the fon of the 
good, which the good generated analogous to itfclf : that as this in the intelligible 
place, is to intelle& and- the objefts of intelligence, fo id that in the vifible place to fight. 
How is this ? Explain yourfelf more largely. You know that the eyes ad often as they 
are not turned towards objects whofe Colours the fplendour of day irradiates and dif- 
clofcs > but to fuch as are faintly illuminated by no&urnal rays, grow dim by the vifion, 
and appear almoft blind', as if perfect fight was. not refident in their nature. So it hap- 
pens. But as often as they are turned to objefts which the fun iliuftrates, they perfpicu- 
oufly perceive, and in the very fame eyes, fight appears to be contained. It is fo. Thus 
think alfo concerning the; foul* For when it adheres to that in which truth, and being 
itfclf (hines forth to view, then it underftands and knows this, and appears to poflefs in- 
telligence. But when it is carried to that which is mingled with darknefs, which is ge- 
nerated and deftroyed, the fliarrpnefs of its fight is blunted, it is converfant with various 
opinions, and it feems to be deftitute of intelleft. So it appears. Hence, that which 
affords truth to objeds of intelligence, and extends the power of inteilc&ion to him who 
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underftands, you may call the idea of the good, the caufe of fcience, and truth" per- 
ceived by intellect. But fince thefe two arc fo beautiful, I mean knowledge and truth, 
if you efteem the good itfelf, as fomething different from thefe, and far more beautiful, 
you will think in a proper manner. And, as it is proper to believe, that light and fight 
poJTefs a certain form of the fun, but are by no means the fun itfelf : fo here it is pro- 
per to judge, that knowledge and truth poflefs a certain form of the good itfelf, but are 
by no means the good j for its majefty is far more venerable and auguft." And 
a little after he adds : " You may fay therefore, that the good, not only affords to 
obje&s of knowledge the power of being known, but likewife diftributes their being 
and effence, while in the mean time the good itfelf is mt ejence, but above effence, excelling 
it both in dignity and power." 

It is plain, therefore, from the words of Plato himfelf, that he confidered the fu- 
preme principle of things fuperior to being ; and confequently this doctrine was not 
devifed by the latter Platonifts, contrary tt> the opinion of their divine mafter. But this 
is likewife evident from the teftimony of Speufippus, the immediate fucceflbr of Plato, 
who, as we are informed by Proclus * confirmed this do&rines from the mod ancient 
authority, and aflerted, " that the ancients confidered the one, as better than being, and 
that the principle of being was free from all proportion to the fubfequent order of 
things, as the good itfelf is feparated from every condition of any particular good/* 
To this mod refpe£Uble evidence we may alfo add, that of the philofopher Moderatus, 
who, as we are informed by Simpliciusf* declares, " that, according to the Pytha- 
goreans (from whom Plato, it muft be obferved, received the greater part of his philo- 
fophy), the firfl one is above all eflence." 

This fublime theory was fupported by Plotinus, with all that truly philofophic ac- 
curacy and depth, for which his writings are every where fo remarkable. Indeed, it 
appears to have been his favourite topic ; for he has employed conflderable parts of 
many of his books in its illuftration and defence. Nor can we wonder at his partiality 
for this exalted fpeculation, if we confider that a union with this ineffable nature, was 
the great aim of all his defires, and the only end of all his ftudies and purfuits. This 
was the divinely folitary light to which his intelle&ual eye was ever directed, and 
which fo abundantly illumined the mo'ft fecret recedes of his foul* Here he discovered 
the true fountain of good, and drank deep of its perennial dreams. And laftly, here he 
derived thofe ineftimable (tores of knowledge, which he fo fortunately tranfmitted to 
future generations. That the Engliih reader, therefore, may have a fpecimen of his 
inimitable writings on this abftrufe fubjeft, and may fee fome of the deepeft myfteries of 

• This pafiage U cited by Firinut, io the fecond rolume of hit works, p. 1186. and is, I doubt not, takes 
from the manufcript Commentary of Proclus 00 the Parraenides. 

f roe yif (i. e. Moderatus) tutrm n)c TliA*y(ii*t ii pi* *i&Ttt *» &*if *• *» *** ***** *eUi «V*f*i?iT*i. Simp, 
in Ar.Fhyf.foLsc. 
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the Greek theology difclofed, I ihall prefent him with a paraphrafed tranflation of 
two books of Plotinus : the firft of iwhich is.infcribed, That Intelligible* are not external to 
Intellecl t and concerning the Good, and the other, Concerning intelligible Beauty. I have par- 
ticularly chofen thefe, not only becaufe they admirably unfold the depths of the Platonic 
philofophy and theology ; but becaufe the firft relates to the vifion of thtfupreme, ex- 
plaining the wonderful manner in which it is accomplished ; and the fecond defcribes 
th$ method of becoming united with the intelligible world* The Platonic reader will 
find in thefe books (if I have done juftice to their divine author), inftances of fublimity 
beyond all comparifon with any other writings ; and fpecimens of a profundity of 
thought unequalled by any other philofopher. I am fenfible that the great labour I have 
employed in the tranflation, will be, molt probably, loft on the prefent generation : but 
though I write with no views nor defires of popular renown, yet I flatter myfelf with 
the approbation of ipore equitable pofterity. The fifth book, therefore, of the fifth 
Ennead of Plotinus is as follows : 

" Is it poflible any one can think that true intellect, poflefEng true' being, can at any 
time be deceived, and believe in things which have no leal exiftence? Certainly no 
one. For how could it be intelle&, if it is ever liable to deception ? It is requifite, 
therefore, that it fhould always underftand, and that nothing fhould ever be concealed 
from it, like thofe natures that are fubjeft to oblivion. But it is likewife necefiary that 
knowledge fhould refide in its e Hence, not like one imagining or doubting, or deriving 
information from another. Nor yet again, like knowledge colle&ed from demonftra- 
tion. For though it is granted that fome things are colle&ed by demonftration, it can- 
not likewife be denied that fomething is of itfelf known to intelleft, at the fame time 
that reafon di&ates, that all knowledge is eflential to its nature. But it is now necefiary 
to enquire after what manner we mult diftinguiih the eflential knowledge of intellect, 
and that which it obtains by inveftigation. Likewife from whence the certainty is de- 
derived to intellect, of its eflential knowledge ? From whence its faith is derived, that it 
is in fuch a condition ? Becaufe about things offered to the fenfes, the belief of which 
appears more certain, it \t ufual to doubt whether they poflefs their apparent nature in 
the fubjeft things, or in certain paflions only ; where certainly the judgment of intellect, 
or, at leaft, of thought, is required. For though it fhould, perhaps, be granted, 
that the natures of fenfible objects are contained in their fubje& bodies, yet what is 
known by fenfe, is nothing more than an image of the objeft ; for fenfe cannot appre- 
hend the thing itfelf, fince it abides external to its perception. But intellect when it 
underftands and apprehends intelligibles, if it knows thefe as fomething different 
from itfelf, after what manner is it connected with them i For it may happen that 
it fhall not meet with them, and confequently that it may not underftand : or perhaps 
then at laft when it meets with them it will immediately underftand, and thus it will not 
always poflefe intelle&ion. And if it fhould be, faid, that intelligibles are conjoined 
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with intellect, it remains to enquire what fuch a cdtijuaftkm means, Sefides the in-* 
telle&ions themfelves will he certain figures : and, if this is the cafe, they will be ad- 
ventitious, and nothing more than certain puliation*. But after what manner will in* 
telle£fc be figured * and what will be the form of intelligibles ? Laftly, from this hy- 
pothefis intelligence will be like fenfe, a perception of externals. After what manner 
then do thefe difagree among themfelves ? Shall we fay in this, that one of them com* 
prehends lefler concerns ? Alfo, how can ihtelleA know that it perceives fomething in 
reality ? Or how will it be able to judge that this is good, or beautiful, or juft ? For 
every one of thefe will be different from intellect, nor will it contain the principles of 
judging by which it believes, but thefe alfo will be external to its eflence ; and in the 
fame manner truth. Again, intelligibles themfelves, are eithef deftitute of fenfe, 
life and intellect, or they poflefs intellect. If they poflefs intellect, they will equally 
contain both, and this will be the true and firft intellect, But of this alfo we enquire 
how it contains truth, intelligible itfelf, and intelleft. Whether fubfifting in the fame 
and together, or in fome other manner ? But if intelligibles themfelves are deftitute of 
intellect and life, we mult enquire what they are. For they are neither certain propo- 
pofitions, nor axioms, nor di&ions. For if this were the cafe they would affirm fome- 
thing of Qther things, but would not be things themfelves : as if they (hould lay, that 
what is juft is beautiful, when at the fame time juftice itfelf is different from the beauti- 
ful itfelf. But if they {hould confider as fimple efTences, the juft itfelf, and the beautiful 
itfelf, apart from each other : in the firft place, intelligible itfelf will not be a certain one ; 
but every intelligible will be feparatc from others. In which cafe we muft enquire where 
they are, and in what places they, are feparately difpofed : afterwards in what manner in- 
telie Ct every where running round in a difcurfive proceffion, is able to find thefe : alfo how 
it abides : and again* how it abides or pcrfeveres in the fame ; and what form or figure it 
is endued with. Unlefs, perhaps, intelligibles are fituated like certain images formed from 
gold, or from fome other matter by a ftatuary or painter. But if this be the cafe, intel- 
lect in its perceptions will be the fame as fenfe. Befides in what refpedt among thefe, is 
this intelligible, juftice, but that, fomething clfe. Laftly, this is the moft powerful ob- 
jection, of all : viz. if any one (hould entirely admit, that thefe are extrinfical, and that 
intellect fpecuUtes them as having an external pofition, itneceflariiy follows that intel- 
lect does not poflefs the truth of thefe, but is deceived in the contemplation of each. For 
the object of its contemplation will be truly external : it will therefore behold them depriv- 
ed of their intimate pofleffion, and containing only their images in a knowledge of this 
kind. Since, therefore, it does not poflefs truth itfelf, but only contains certain images 
of truth, it wili poflefs what is falfe, and hafe nothing of truth. If then it knows that it 
contains only what is falfe, it muft undoubtedly confefs itfelf to be deftitute of truth : but 
if it is ignorant of this, and thinks that it participates of truth, when at the fame time i 
is deftitute of its pofleffion, it is deceived by a twofold fallacy, and is very far diftar 

fro 
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from ttutb. For it is on this account, ts I think, that truth is not to be found in fenfible 
objefts but opinion alone : becaufe opinion is converfant in receiving, from whence its 
name is derived. On this account it receives fomething different from itfelf, fince that 
alfo is different from which it poffefies what it receives. If then truth is not refident in 
intelteft, fuch an intellect cannot be truth, nor a true intelleft, nor intelled at all : 
nor indeed will truth be refident in any other place. 

Hence it is not proper either to inveftigate intelligibles fepafrate from intellect, or to 
coafefs that the figures of things only are'eontained in intellect, or to deprive it of truth, 
while we admit it is ignorant of intelligibles, and that the obje£ls of its intelledion have 
no exiftence in the order of things. But it is neceflary to attribute all things to true in* 
telle A, if it is requifite to induce knowledge and truth j to preferre beings thctafdves; 
and that knowledge by which the eflence of every thing is known ; and no longer to ao 
quiefce in the refemblances and images of things, as when we alone underftand the par. 
ticular mode of exiftence, and not the real eflence of a thitig j hi this cafe neither pof- 
feffing the objeft itfelf, nor dwelling with it, nof confpiring into one with its nature. 
For intellect indeed, truly knows, nof is any thing concealed from its effential intelli- 
gence, nor is it liable to oblivion, nor does it wander by inveftigation, but it contains 
truth, and the (eat of things in its eflence, and is ever vital and intelligent. AH which 
properties, indeed, ought to refide in the moft Mefled nature, or where can any thing 
honourable and venerable be found ? 

Hence it neither requires demonftration, nor the faith of perfuafion, that intellect is 
thus effentially intelligent : for it is entirely manifeft to itfelf, and there is nothing more 
worthy of faith than its own eflence. So that it contains real truth, not confonant to 
any other but to itfelf, nor does it pronounce and exift any thing befides itfelf: and that 
which it is, it pronounces. Who then can confute it ? And from whence cSn he bring 
his confutation ? For the argument which is adduced mult revolve into the fame with 
the former. And although it is employed as different, it is neverthelefs referred to 
the thing propofed by the firft argumentator, and is with it entirely one and the fame. 
For nothing can be found more true than truth. 

This one nature intellect therefore is all beings : it is truth': it is a great deity : or 
rather it is not any particular god : but is defervedly every deity. And fuch is the 
nature of this fecond divinity, appearing to beholders, before they furvey that fuperiof 
God, "who is feated in fublimer majefty on the illuftrious throne of Intellect, depending 
from his ineffable nature. For it is highly proper that he (Mould not fubfift in an inani- 
mate feaf, nor again immediately occur to us moving' in the circular chariot of foul, but 
that an ineftimable beauty (hould wonderfully fcine before his appearance, as before 
the prefence of a mighty king; For to ftA as advance to bis intuition it is ordained 
Vol: II t li . that 
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that letter things fhould firft occur and afterwards that fuch as ars greater ihould \ 
dually prefent themfelves to the view; and that facb as Surround the king ihould be 
more royal, and the reft in a degree proportionate to their diftance from his ineffable 
glory. But after all thefc, the mighty king himfelf, fuddenly (hines forth to the view* 
while the reft venerate the king, in a fuppliant manner * (ucb I mean* as do not depart 
from thence till they have proceeded to the laft (pe&acle of all, like thofe who are Satisfied 
with thefplendor of the attendants on majefty. Another king, therefore, reign* in this 
intelligible world, and his attendants are different from his nature* But this Supernal 
king does not rule over foreign fubjefts, but he pofTefles- a juft and natural govern- 
ment, and a true kingdom : fince he is bimfelf the king of truth, and is naturally the 
lord of his offspring the uaivcrfe, and of the divine company of immortal gods. Hence 
he is the king of a king, and of kings* and is called by a jufter name, the father of 
the gods. Whom indeed Jupiter in this- refpeft imitates, fince he does not acquiefce in 
the contemplation, of his Father, but proceeds, beyond this to his grajxdrfirc, as^to an, 
energy in the very fuhliftcnce (Mt«mc> : pfhJseffence* 

But let us now afbend to the one itfelf* which is indeed truly one, not like Other, 
things which at the fame time that they are many, are alfo one through t&e. participation, 
of unity. For we rauft now receive one itfelf, which is not one by participation, like fuck 
things as are not more truly one than, many. Wefmuft likewifo afler* that th* intelligible 
world is more one than other things, and that nothing is- nearer thaa this to unity itfelf l 
at the fame time that it is not purely one- 
Bat for the prefent we defire to contemplate, if poffible, the nature of the pure and . 
true one* which is not one from another, but from itfelf alone. It is therefore here re— 
quiGtc,, to. transfer ourfelves oa all fides to one itfelf, without adding any thing to its 
nature,, and to acquiefee entirely in its contemplation & being careful left we Ihould. 
wander from him in the lead,, and. fall from one into two.. But if we are leSs cautious. 
we (hall contemplate two, nor in the two poflefs the one itfelf i for they* are both, pos- 
terior to unity. And one will not Suffer itfelf to be numerated with another, nor in- 
deed to be numbered at all; for it is a meafure free from all menfuration. Nor is it ' 
equal to any others, (o as to. agree with- them in any particular* or it would inherit 
Something in common with its connumerated natures ; and thus this common Some- 
thing, would be Superior to one though this is utterly impofnble.. Hence neither cfleiw 
tial number, nor number pofterior to this* which properly pertains to quantity can be pre- 
dicated of one : not effential number whofe eflence always confifts inintelledion,;. nor that: 
which regards quantity,, fince it embraces unity, together with other things different from. 
one. For the nature pertaining to number whkh is inherent in quantity, imitating the na- 
ture effential to prior numbers, and looking back upon txue unity* procures its own. 

efface,. 
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eflence, neither *difperfing nor dividing unity, but while it becomes the duad, the one : 
remains prior to the duad, and is different from both the unities comprehended by the 
duad, and from each apart. For why (hould the -duad be unity itfelf ? Or one unity of 
the duad rather than another, be one itfelf ? 'If then neither both together, nor each 
apart is unity itfelf* certainly unity which is the origin of all number, is, different from ■ 
all thefe , and while it truly abides, feems after a manner not to abide. But how are 
thole unities different from the one ? And how is the duad in a certain refpe& one i 
And again, is it the fame one, which is preferred in the comprehenfion of each unity ? 
Perhaps it mull be (aid that both unities, participate of the firft unity, but are different 
from that which they participate : and that the duad fo far as it is a certain one partici- 
pates of one itfelf, yet not every where after the fame manner : for an army, and a houfe 
are not fimilarly one ; fince thefe when compared with continued quantity, are not 
one, either with refpe£fc to eflence, or quantity. Are then the unities in the pentad, 
differently related to one, from thofe in the decad ? But is the one contained in the 
pentad, the fame with the one in the decad T Perhaps alfo if the whole of a fmall (hip, 
is compared with the whole of a large one, a city to a city, and an army to an army, 
there will be in thefe the fame one. But if not in the firft inftance, neither in thefe. 
However, if any farther doubts remain, wo moft leave them to a fubfequent difcufEon. 
But let us return to unity itfelf, aflerting that it always remains the fame, though all 
things flow from it as their inexhauftible fountain. In numbers, indeed, while unity 
abides in the {implicitly of its eflence, number producing another is generated ac- 
cording to this abiding one. But the one which is above beings, much more abides 
in ineffable ftation. But while it abides, another does not produce beings, ac- 
cording to the nature of one : for it is fufficient of itfelf to the generation of be- 
ings. But as in numbers the form of the firft monad is preferved in all num- 
bers, in the firft and fecond degree while each of the following numbers do not 
equally participate of unity ; fo in the order of things, every nature fubordinate to 
the firft, contains fomething of the firft, as it were his veftige or form in its eflence. 
And in numbers* indeed, the participation of unity produces their quantity. But here 
the veftige of one gives eflence to all the fcries of divine numbers, lb that being itfelf, 
is as were the footftep of ineffable unity. Hence he who aflcrts that to iimu, which i< 
a denomination declarative of eflence, is derived from to », that is, ont % will not per* 
Baps deviate from the truth. But that which is called to «», that is, being % firft of a!l 
fliining forth from the depths of unity, and as it were not far proceeding from thencj f 
is unwilling to advance beyond its original, but abides converted to its moft interior re- 
treats, where it becomes eflence, and the eflence of all things, and that which -pro- 
nounce* thefe ; containing itfelf as it were in its labouring with found \ and declaring 
by its fpeech that it flows from one : and indeed to ©> thus pronounced, figrities in 
origin as much aspoffible. So that what becomes wi«, that is ^r*r.', an I t.r-i cr t*le % 
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imitate to the utmoit their author* bom whofe unwearied pcywer they pctpctua&jt-fanrL 
But intellect jerceiving this, and being, moved by the fpedlacle, and. imitating vtk at k 
knpws, fuddcnly produces with an energetic voice the words i>, ™*h *««» ir». IV» thtefe . 
fqunds endeavour to cxpxefs the fubffcmce of that which is generated, (.the pronouncings 
nature iahouring with the expreffiqn ;). and imitate as muck as pofliblc the origin of bet- 
ing itfelf. 

But this mnil be left to every one's particular determination* But fince. generated e£~ 
fence is form, (and that which, is produced^ from thence can- have: na other. appellation*)? 
it 13 not a particular form, but univerfal, fo that nothing elfe than this general form, re* 
mains to fgeciesj and therefore k is neoeffary that one itfelf fhoulct be destitute of 
form* But fince it is. foreign from fpecies neither can it-be eflence : fmce it i* requifite 
that effence (hould be fomething determinate. But it. is not: lawful to confiderunityt it- 
felf aa any thing particular and bounded, otberwife it would not be the principle, but 
that alone which you denominate fomething; Angular. If then all thing* are contained 
in that, tfature- which, is generated, from the*firft 9 we muft truly fay that the author o£ 
all things, is. not any. one of thefe v and that he can alone be called- that which i& above 
all. But the natures produced from thence are beings, and. being itfelf.) and. hence the? 
one itfelf is fuperior to being. And that- which is above being, does not fay I am this* 
nop does it determine any thing concerning its nature, nor does it tell its name, but it 
alone pronounces, / am not this y i. e. I am nothing comprebcnfibU and defimtt. But it ia 
impoffible by this means, to comprehend its. nature : fince it is ridiculous to attempt to-, 
comprehend immenfity itfelf. So that whoever attempts it, removes himfelf far from, 
the lead veftige of this nature. For as he. who defires to know intelligible eflence; then, 
only perceives what is above fenfe, when he pofiefles no image of a fenfible object : fo< 
he who defires to contemplate a nature fuperior to intelligible eflence, will enjoy the. 
ineffable vifion, if he neglects every thing intelligible, while merged in the molt pro- 
found and delightful of all contemplations j learning from hence, that he is, but neg- 
lecting the enquiry into what he is, as impoffible to inveftigate. For this which is 
called fuck, fignifies when applied to him, not fuch : fince the appellation of fuch can- 
not belong to a nature, to whom the predication what, is not applied. But we labour* 
ing as it were with our difficulty of conception, are ignorant what denomination is pro- 
per to his nature, and defiring as much as poflible to fignify ibmething to ourfelves 
give a name to that which is ineffable. But perhaps this name which is called one de- , 
rives its appellation from a certain negation of many. On which account the Pythago- 
reans denominated him Apollo, according to a more fecret fignification, which alfo im- 
plies a negation of many. But if any one eftablifhes this name one, and affirms fome- 
thing according to its fignification, both the name and the thing named will be more 
obfeure than if its appellation had been entirely neglected. For perhaps the name was 
exprefled that the inveftigator beginning^ from fomething fignifying the greateft fimpli- 

city 
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rof al ttigfct strive a* dial pctfeaioa of cm\n ii\i Htm, as era* tbtfcny fea the 
- off one ; emulated that the left flame fenfeed! had been afigncd bias, bet 
Air k was ift i uiA y to expcrfe As fopeffatiTe excellence of his ntaic. For *5«r can- 
attatbe r c jcfr erf by the bar!^, nor be cnderftood by 227 bearer : bot if it is rnrrifeft to 
nay eae, it mnft be to th* profosnd beholder. Bat if be who percerres, eadearows to 
"headd form, he wiO !ofe the intuition cf this Eneiibt- nature. 

Again, the raergy of vifioa is twofc!i, as it bippets* wkh refpeec to the eye- For 
•or fhinfc indeed, h a fxttatl c t- the ere, tint is, the form of the fcnfible object, but 
aactber, that by which it perceihres the term, and which thosgh itfeif fenEhte, is dify 
atifit from the fenEbZe form. Hence it is die caafe rr which f jrm is beheid, is inherent 
m fcrm, add is perceiTci co nn e Q ed with its unxre : thoogh en this account it is not 
ctacfy perceived, Gnce the eye more iniently direcis* hfelf to the ilfam&aated object 
fka= tD Ae jggniiriaKfig; casfe. Bot when there is nothing besides itficlf t it is beheU 
with a fadden ltd uzavczUl i££on, though it ihcald then be p e ic e iicd adhering to (bnae 
•Aer cfcfetl : for EFir was entirely feparate and alone, u coakl not be fubjed to iecfible 
mfpt&zca j face the light of the fan ftourithing in the fan hfidf, wooid perhaps escape 
•cr fate, unlets its more folid orb was the fnbjeok of its fpkador. Bot if it JhoaM be 
tasd that the whole fun is light, it is prih«n» only aJerted for the fake of eapljitaHMi : 
for light is in no form ef ether Tinhle objects* and is perhaps nothing clie than that which 
ii jtEqLc *, while otker things are Ti£hte, bmc not tight alone 5 fiace their auiwu air 
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various and eompofite. In like manner the eye of intellect, fees from another light thmgt 
illuminated by that firft nature* and in them it truly fees their illuminating fouxec Bui 
when it too ^arnftiy converts itfelf to the nature of the illuminated obje&a, it perceives 
left their fplendid original. And if at any time it fliould difmifs the vifible objefts, and 
attentively furvey the light by which it perceives, it will then view light itfelf, and the 
principle of light. But becaufe it is requifito that intellect fhould behold a light of this 
kind, not as any thing external , let us return again to the example of the corporeal 
eye, which on a time does not perceive external and foreign light, but previous to this 
behdlds a light more peculiarly its own, and by far more lucid, (tuning in a certain in- 
violate and pure feat -, either when it perceives before itfelf a ray darting from its trans- 
parent receptacle, through the darknefs of night ; or when not difpofed to behold other 
obje£ts t it confines itfelf under the covering of the eye-lids, and in the mean time pro- 
duces from itfelf a purer light within ; or laftly, when fome one by preffing the corners 
of bis eye-lids, views the inward light of the eye. For then, indeed, by not feeing lie 
fees, and then fees in the moil exalted degree ; for he views light itfelf : while other 
things which were the otyc&s of this vifion before, were indeed lucid, without being 

vity. Hence neither can the abfurdiry'be adduced, {hat the univerle it received T>y t minimum, or penetrates 
a mintmam. For if it cannot be divided, neither can it be equally divided with the unaileft ; and if due it im- 
poffible, neither can it be permeated by the univerfe. 

But be removes the fecond dhjedrioo, by afierting, that thit body, f. e. light, it animated by that foul, 
which it the fountain of others $ and that it poffoncs a divine life, and an eflence felf-motive, but not in energy. 
For if we afTeit that foul it felf-motive, in a two-fold manner, in one refpect according to eflence, but in the 
other according te energy ; we muft tikewifc affirm thaf place, or light it partly moveable, and partly im- 
moveable. For what mould hinder our aflerting, that place participates of fuch a life, and that it lives according 
to an immutable eflence, and not according to a felf-motive energy f But if you arc defirout (fays he) of con- 
fidering the motion of place, according to energy, you will plainly perceive, that it it, as it were, the mover of 
the bodies which are moved, and which turn their parts according to a certain difUnce : fince thefe cannot be 
every where, and are incapable of being present to all the parts of place, according 'to each of their parte. 
And this is that intervention and affinity, which it pofleffes with foul moving without dimenfion. For, life fo far 
as life, appears to produce motion : and fince place is that which firft participates of life, motion to place, will 
confer a true motion on every part ; and will produce a defirc in every part of the moved body of 
a* riving at its whole, and fince it is not able to accomplifh this, on account of the natural property of 
inttrvaf, of fubfifting divifihty in the univerfe, For whatever defires any nature, which it is not able to 
reach, through its peculiar deft A, it then more enflamed in the purfuit of that, which it cannot poffefa 
through the tmbeciinty of its nature. For it is rcquifite (fays he) that between an incorporeal and im- 
mutable lift*, fuch as that of fouf, the fountain of the reft ; and one corporeal and mutable, that one immutable 
and corporeal would intervene *• a proper medium. And thus much from Prochtt concerning place or light 
whofe reafoiiings appear tome equally elegant and philvfophicai, ftubtilc and profound. 

Rut the dpinion of the- Phatnic'ans lefpedl ing light, as preferved by the emperor Julian in his elegant oration to 
to the fun, is no left admirable than that of Prochis ; and at the fame time after ts its immaterial nature. « Ac- 
cording to the Phoenicians (fays Julian) who arc (killed m divine feience andwiidom, the univerlally-difluled 
fplendor of light, is the fijiccie energy of an intellect pertVAly pure : i. e. of the fohr intcllea, which at Julian 
eipreffcs ft, (cattering Its light i om the middle region of the heavens fills all the ecleftial orbs with powerful 
vigour, «nd iilumiuatet the univerfe with divine and incorruptible light.'* With great reafon, therefore, doct 
Plutiuu* tflert, that light it nothing elfe than that which it vifiblo : for thit muft be the ncccflary property oi « 
.nature, poflt fling a triple diatenflon without feniibk matter. 

light. 
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What(oe^er is produced by another, is either contained in its author, or in fome 
other nature, it »ny r thing be fides its author remains : for fince it is. produced by another, 
and requires fiim^thing different from itfelf. to its. generation, it every where requires 
another nature for its fupport, and consequently- repofes in another, from the neceflary 
indigence of its being. And thus it is appointed by nature, that fuch things as are laft, 
fliould be eftabliflied in fuch as are immediately above them : and again things prior te 
thefe, in fuch as are fimiliarly prior, and always one thing in another up to the firft 
principle of all. But the higheft principle, becaufe he has nothing prior to his nature, 
cannot fubfift in any other. And hence becaufe he is not in another, hut others fub- 
fift in their fuperiors, on this account he comprehends all ( things in the immenfity of 
his nature* But while he embraces them, he is not diffipated into their eflence, fince 
he contains them without being contained j yet in thisucafe, there is nothing exifts, with 
which he is not prefent : for unlefs he was prefent he could not contain : and again, if 
he did not contain, he could not be preferit. So that he is prefent, and yet not prefent : 
for, beeaufe he is riot comprehended by.any thing, he is by no means prefent } but be- 
caufe he is free from all circumfcription, he is not hindered from being prefent every 
where : -for. if he were reftrajned, he would certainly be defined by fome particular be- 
ing, arid fubfequent natures, would be left deftitute of his prefence ; and thus far die 
firft deity would reign, nor would any thing farther fubfift in his nature, nor would 
he r abide in himfelf, but 4 become fubfervient to others. Whatever, therefore, 
fubfifts in any thing different from kfelf, is properly there, where it fubfifts. But 
fuch as are not any where, are on this account prefent every where. For what- 
ever is excluded from fome particular place, is comprehended in fome other, fo 
that it is falfe to affirm of fuch a nature that it is not contained fome where. If 
then N it is true that the fuprerae principle is not in any particular place, and falfe, 
that he is fomewhere (left he (hould be contained in another), he is on this account 
abfent from" no being or place. But if he is no where abfent, certainly becaufe he 
is not fomewhere, he will be every where prefent in himfelf : for one part of him will 
not be here, and another there, nor yet the whole of him in one particular place only, 
fo'that he will be every where totally prefent ; fince no one being contains him, nor yet 
in another fenfe does not contain him, fince he is fo contained, that he may rather be faid 
to contain. But in order to illuftrate the prefent fubjeft, let us confider our vifible uni- 
verfe, for if there were no other world fuperior to this, it would neither be contained 
in the world, nor yet in place. For what place could there be prior to the exiftence of 
the world ? But the parts of the world are reduced to the univerfe, and are placed in its 
comprehenfive bound. And foul is not in the world, but rather the world is in foul : 
for neither is body the place of foul, but foul is in intellect, and body in foul. Laft. 
Jy,-intelle& abides in another, which is no longer dependent on any thing fuperior, and 
in which it is compelled to repofe : fo that the higheft principle is properly contained in 
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no other, and is on this account (aid to be no where. Where then do Other things fub- 
fift ? Doubtlefs in that which is firft. Hence he is neither abfent from others, nor is 
contained in them, while at the feme time he contains all things in the immefefity of his 
nature. Hence too, on this account he is considered as the good of the univerfe j be- 
caufe all things fubfift by him, and are referred to him as their dhrine onginaL But 
they are fo referred to him, that fome are more excellent than others, becaufe fomejure 
more proximate than others to his ineffable nature. 

But let me intreat you, not to endeavour to perceive him through the medium of 
other natures, for otherwife you will not difcover the higheft principle himfclf, but only 
a veftige of his divinity. But confider with yourfelf what that is, which can alone be 
perceived abiding in itfelf, perfectly pure and unmixt, and which is of fuch a kind that 
all things participate yet nolle contain its nature ; fo that nothing elfe can be fuch as he 
is, and yet it is neceflary that fuch a nature fhould fubfift. What being Chen can it 
once apprehend the whole of his power I For if any one apprehends the whole, us 
what refpeft does he differ from his nature ? Muft he be received then according to ii 
a part ? But fou who are intent on beholding him, fhould furvey him with a univerial 
vifion, and at the fame time be cautious not to tell yourfelf the whole of your perception* 
or you will become intellect, intelligent : but he will immediately fly from your iotui* 
tion, or rather you will retire from him. But when you behold, behold him totally * 
and when you energize with intellect concerning him, whatever you retain in your me- 
mory of his nature, be careful to underftand it as the good. For he is the caufe of a wife 
and intelle&ual life ; fince he is that power itfelf, from which life and intellect is pro- 
duced \ and he is the author of effence and being, becaufe he is the one itfelf. And he 
is perfectly (imple, and the firft, becaufe he is the principle of all. For all things flow 
from htm as their original fource ; motion firft proceeded from him, yet is not contain- 
ed in his nature ; ftation likewife originates from him, becaufe he is fuperior to want: * 
for he is neither moved, nor at reft, fince he contains nothing in which he can either 
repofe or revolve. For about what, or to what, or in what can he either be moved, or 
repofe, fince he is the firft ? But neither can he be defined, for what can bound his na- 
ture i Nor yet again, is he infinite, like an immenfe bulk. And where can he be faid to 
advance, as if he were indigent, who is in want of nothing ? But his power contains 
infinity itfelf. Nor is he ever deficient, fince beings who are fliperior to defeft derive 
this pcrfe£Hon from the inexauftible plenitude of his nature. 

But this infinite is fo called, becaufe it is not more than one, and becaufe it does not 
contain any thing, by which any part as it were of its nature can be bounded. Indeed, 
from its being one, it is neither meafured, nor proceeds into number ; and therefore is ■ 
neither terminated by another, nor by itfelf : for if this were the cafe it would become 
two. Nor again has it any figure, becaufe it has no parts, nor form. Do not, therefore, 
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feck after its ineffable yiffon with mortal eyes ; nor attempt* ttrpcrceiveby any corporeal- 
means, that which reafon proves to be (b remote from the comprehenfion of fenfe. Do* 
not, I fay, think it can be known in the manner they imagine, who confider all thing? ■ 
at fenfibles ; and thus entirely fubvert that which Jr, in the mod exalted degree* For 
thofe things, which fome confider as Having the mod real being, have the molt unreal^ 
And .that which- is great in quantity isleaft in being : but that which is firft is the prin- 
ciple of being, and fomething more excellent that eflencc 5 fo that our opinion muft.be- 
come the very oppofite to thris, or we fhall be deftitute of the union with this mod exalt- 
ed deity. Juft at* thofe who in folcmn feftivals, through a fhamefuL gluttony, fill them* 
ftlves with* food which- it is- unlawful for thofe to touch who intend anentrance.to.the. 
gods ; efteeming the aliment of the belly more certain than the contemplation of the god. 
whofe rites are-to be celebrated,, and on this account they depart deftitute of the facred 
vifions* For in fuch holy rifieswhen the gpd is. not beheld,, his exiftence is denied by; 
thofe who confider as alone certain that which U tailed* and.pcrceived ixy the fleih. . Juft 
as if any one fhould be loft io fleep through the whole of Ufa, and (houVd. therefore, 
believe- in the vifions of fleep, a* alone certain and. real. But if any obc happens to 
xoufehim, as one: who does-, not believe in object* beheld with open -eyes^ fhould fud- 
denly return again to fleep, and the delufion* of dreams. 

- Again* it is requisite for the purpofe of perceiving, to aflume that organ by which. 
each particular ought to be beheld. The eyes for feme* the ears for others, and fo of the 
reft. And it is neceflary to believe, that other thing? are the peculiar objects of intellect* 
and that to underftand is not the fame a*, to hear aiuLta fee * for this would be as abfmd 
as if any one fhould command the ears to perceive, and fhould on this account deny the 
exiftence of voices, becaufe they, are not the objects of fight. Hence we muft confider 
fuch as thefe ignorant of that which from the beginning to- the prefent day they defire 
> and affect : for all things defire- that which is firft from a neceffity of nature, prophefy~ 
ing, as it were, that they cannot fubfift without the incomprehenfible energies of his. na- 
ture. Befides the knowledge of beauty, happens to fuch fouls as are roufed and know- 
ing \ and is attended with aftupor, and the excitation of love*. But good, becaufe prefent 
from the beginning to our innate appetite, abides with us even when afleep, and never 
feizes its fpectators with aftonifhment, becaufe it is always prefent, and requires no pe- 
culiar reminifcence to convince us of its prefence. But the love of beauty, when it firft 
offers itfelf to the view, produces moleftation, becaufe it is requifite to feek after beauty 
by knowledge : but a love of this kind fince \t is the fecond, and belonging to thofe' who 
are intelligent, plainly indicates that beauty is itfelf the fecond y and the defire of good* 
fince it is more ancient, and does not require the affiftance of the fenfes, teftifies that 
good itfelf is more ancient than beauty, and is fuperior to its nature. Add to this, that 
all beings think they fhall be fufficient to themfelves, if they obtain good ; as if fecretly 
convinced they (hall then at length arrive at the defired end : but all do not think the pof- 
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fe&Ton of beauty, will be fufficient to the completion of their wifhes» Befides feme 
judge that what is beautiful, is beautiful to itfelf, but not to them, as is the cafe 
with this our apparent beauty. For they judge that its poffeflbr is beautiful ; and 
confider it fufficient to appear beautiful though deprived of its real pofleflion : 
but they do not defire to poflefs good in opinion, but in reality. For all things 
efpecially ftrive to procure for themfelves that which is firft -, and contend with 
1>eauty, as it were with a defire of vi&ory, as if confcious it was generated, as well as 
thcmfclves. Juft as if fome one pofterior to a king, fhould ftudy to equal in dignity 
another who immediately follows the king, and is the next to him in royal pre-eminence \ 
becaufe he depends on one and the fame principle as his rival, being ignorant, indeed, 
that he himfelf depends on the king, but that the other precedes him in priority and per- 
fe&ion of nature. But the caufe of the error is their both participating of the fame ; 
and one itfelf being prior to both. Befides it appears that good itfelf is by no means 
indigent of the beautiful, but the beautiful cannot fubfift without the good. Hence 
good is gentle, mild, placid, delicate, and fuch as every one wifhcs it to occur. But 
beauty either renders the foul ftupid, or mingles the excited pleafure with grief. Lftftly, 
it often caufes incautious fouls to deviate from good, as the beloved objeA often fc* 
parates the lover from his parent. For beauty is of a junior nature, but good is more 
ancient, not indeed in time, but in truth, beoQife it poflefles a prior power : for it 
poflefles univerfal power. But that which is fubordinate to the good, does not receive 
all power, but fuch only as it is requifite for a nature pofterior to the firft, and originat- 
ing from him to receive. So that he is the lord of this pofterior power, and is iii so rc- 
fpe& indigent of his offspring, the beautiful, fince be exifted fuch as be is prior to its 
generation ; and would have fuffered no lofs in the perfection of his nature, if this had, 
not been generated. And if fome other could be produced from his nature, he would not 
envy it the poffeflion of being. But now nothing farther can be generated : for nothing 
remains, which has not been already produced, fince the univerfc is complete. But this 
. higheft principle is not all things, for in this cafe he would be indigent of all : but fur- 
paffing all things, he is able to produce .and permit all things to themfelves,; while, at 
the fame time, he is eminently exalted above all by the incomprehenfible dignity pf 
his nature. 

But fince the fupreme principle is good itfelf and not merely good, it is requifite lie 
- Ihould contain nothing in himfelf, fince he does not even contain good. For if he pof. 
fcfled any thing, he would either poflefs good, or that which is not good : but in that 
which is properly the firft good, non-good, can have no fubfiftence j nor yet can good 
itfelf contain good. If then it neither poflefles non-good 4 , nor good, it contains nothing ; 
and if it contains nothing it is alone, dwelling in folitary unity, retired from the unj- 
verfality of things. If-then other natures are either good (yet not good itfelf) ; or, per- 
haps, fuch as are non-good, but he contains neither of thefe, certainly by poiTciling ju>- 
thing he is good itfelf* If then any one adds to his nature either cflencc, or iritel- 
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left, or bfcanty* by fuch an addition. he deprives him of being the good itfelf. M> 
on the other hand bytakingaway all things, .and affirming nothing concerning his nature, 
nor deceiving irvany refpect, as if fbmethmg was prefent with his nature, we flutfl 
permit him to be what he is ; teftifying conecrninghimnone of thefc properties of be* 
ing, which'are not prefent with a caufe fo fublimely remote from eflence-itfelf. In which 
refpect thofe for the moft part err> who, when they are ignorant Bow anyone ought 
to be praifedj. detract from the glory of the fubject of their praife, while they add fuck 
things, to his nature^. as are beneath. its dignity ; not knowing how to accommodate true 
praife to its ^proper object. On this- account we ought alfo, in the fir ft place, .to beware, 
left we add any thing pofterior, and unworthy the divine object' of our praife ; and to 
obferve that he who futpafles all thefe, is, indeed, their proper caufe without pofTefling . 
bny of their properties and' affections. For the nature of good does not con G ft in be- 
ing either all things, or. fome one particular of all. Since, if he was fome one particular 
of all, he would be contained under one and the fame nature together with all. But if 
he is under one and the fame nature togetherwitb others, he will vary from others, only 
by a certain proper difference and addition* Hence, in this cafe, he will be two and 
not one $ one part of which two, I mean that which is common to it with the reft, will- 
be non-good : but the othei will be good. He will, therefore, be mixed from good 
and non-good, and confequently will* not be the pure and firft good. But that will 
be the firft good, of which this participating becomes good beyond the common 
condition. This then will be good by a certain participation : but that of which 
this participates, will be none of the univerfality of things ; and fuch, therefore, . 
muft be the condition of the good itfelf. But if this too contains' good as a part, , 
~ibr it is difference by which this is a compofite good ; it is neceffary that this fhould 
depend on another, which is entisely fimple, and alone good. And -hence this which is • 
various depends upon that which is good alone. So that it appears, that what is firft, , 
and the good itfelf, is above all beings, is good alone, and contains nothing in its nature, , 
but is perfectly free from all mixture ; and that it is above all, and is the divinely foli- • 
tary caufe of all. For neither does beauty nor being originate from evil, nor yet from ■ 
fuch things as are indifferent : for the efficient is better than the effect $ fince it is more • 
perfect and divine." And this much for the firft book of Plotinus, which wc propofed to • 
infert^ the other on intelligible beauty is as follows : 

" Since we muft confefo that the foul which contemplates the intelligible world, 
and beholds the beauty of true intellect, may alfo perceive the father of this di- - 
vine world, who is fuperior to intellect: let us now endeavour to the utmoft of • 
our ability to behold, and to expceft to ourfelves (as much as fuch things can 
be expreffed) how we may in the beft manner furvey the beauty of intellect, and the 
world which it contains. Suppofe then, two ftdny mafics placed near each other, one of 
which is incompofite, and deftitute of artificial f orm : but the other is fafhionedby art 
"into fome divine, or human ftatue. And if divine, let it be the ftatue of fome Grace or 
a Mufe : but if human, not that of any particular man, but rather of fome one which 
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art has colk&ed together from all beautiful forms. The done then which is difpnfed by 
ait into the beauty of form, will immediately appear beautiful, but not becaufe it is a 
ftone } or the other matfi "would be fimilarly beautiful * it is therefore beautiful becaufe 
it pofiefles the form which art applies. Matter, therefore, had not this form, but it em- 
itted in the thinking* artift before it came into the (tone. But it was in the artificer, not 
on account of his pofleffing eyes and hands, but becaufe he was endued with art. This 
beauty, therefore* eiifted in art in a much more excellent manner. For the form itfelf 
which abides in art does not proceed into the (lone, but this abides in indivifible union, 
While an inferior form proceeds from this, which neither remains in itfelf purt*y • 
por is fuch as the artift wifhes, but fuch as the fubjeft matter is capable of receiving. 
Put if irt operates according to what it is, and to what it poflefles, but it faftiions beau- 
tiful forms, according to the reafon by which it afis*: hence reafon is a much greater *" 
and truer beauty, fince it contains the beauty of art \ and is greater and more excellent 
dun everything which proceeds into external form- For fo far as form' proceeding into 
matter is extended, fo far it becomes rabre debile than that which abides in one. Since - 
whatever fuffers diftance in itfelf, departs from itfelf, and the integrity of its nature j • 
whether it is ftrength diffufed into fome participant j or heat, or power, or beauty ex- 
tended to fome fubjett, and divided* about the fluctuating receptacle of matter. Again, - 
every efficient according to 1 itfelf, ought to be more excellent than its effect : for that 
which is unharmonious does not form a mufician, but this is the work of harmony; 
and that mufic which is above fefcfe, produces the harmony infenfible found. But 
if any one defpifes the 'aits, becaufe they operate imitating nature, in the firft place, • 
it mud be confefled, that natures alfo imitate other things : and in the next place, * 
that arts do not (imply imitate that which is perceived by the eyes, but recur to ' 
thofe reafons from which the energy of nature confifts. Befides this, they produce many 
things from themfelves, and add fomething where any thing is wanting to the per- 
fection of the whole ; becafcfc they contain' beauty in themfelves. LalHy, Phidias him- 
felf fafhioned his Jupiter, not by imitating' any fpe&acle proper to the fenfe's ; but con- * 
ceiving the god fuch sis he would appear, if he (hould be willing to exhibit bin** - 
felf to our eyes. 

But for the prefent let us negkft the arts, and confider thofe beautiful natural effects, 
which art is faid to imitate, i. e. all 2 rational and irrational animals (but efpecially what- - 
ever amongft thefe are more exa£M? finHhed : I mean where the Demiurgus ruling over 
matter, inverts it with the form he«de(ires it (hould participate. What then is beauty in * 
thefe ? For it is not blood and merrftrua, but colour and figure different from thefe ; or 
it is nothing ; or fomething deftitute of figure ; or it is that which, * as it were, contains * 
.fomething (imple like matter. From whence arofe the beauty of Helen, for which fo * 
great a conteft enfued ? From whence (bines the beauty of other fbrrris fimilar to ' 
Venus ? And from whence did the form of Venus herfelf artfe ? Or that of any man 
entirely beautiful, or of fome god, whether they arc among the number of things fub- 
je& to our fight, ot among thofe which are not fubjeft, and yet have in themfelves a con. 
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fpicuous beauty* Is not this every where form, defcending into that which is produced 
by the artificer, in the fame manner as it was faid that the beauty of artificial figures, 
proceeded from the arts. What then I Are works beautiful indeed, and reafon exifting 
in matter ? But is reafon feparate from matter, which cxifts in the foul of the agent, and 
which is firft m dignity and rank, not beautiful, but is reduced into one with its fub- 
je& matter ? But if bulk is beautiful, fo far as bulk, it follows that aftire reafon, becaufe 
it is not bulk, is not beautiful : though if form, whether contained in a (mall or in a 
large mafs, moves and affects in a fimihr manner the mind of the beholder, certainly 
beauty is not to be attributed to the magnitude of bulk. Hence, fo long as form is ex- 
ternai to the foul, we do not perceive, and arc not moved by its power : but when it is 
well conceived in the foul then it affefls us with delight. Again, the form of things 
alone, flows through the eyes, otherwife the mod -ample figures could not penetrate 
through 'fuch narrow receptacles 'But magnitude is contra&ed, not from its being great 
in bulk, but rather becaufe great in fpecies or form. Befidcs it is neceflary that the caufe 
itfeif of a beautiful effeft, fhoul'd be cither deformed, or indifferent, or beautiful. If it 
Ss deformed, It trannot produce the contrary to deformity. If it is indifferent, why fhould 
it rather produce any thing beautiful, than deformed. But, indeed, it is neceflary 
that nature the artificer of things fo beautiful, (hould poflefs a beauty more primary 
and exalted. But with regard to. us, when we behold nothing-inward, and are entire- 
ly ignorant of internal T>eauty, <we follow What is external, unconfeious in the mean 
time that the caufe of motion is profoundly -latent in the depths of the foul ; juft 
like one, who on perceiving His own image, and being ignorant from -whence it 
came, fliould follow 'its fliadowy and unreal progreflion. But that there is Tome- 
thing elfe whidi allures followers to itfeif, and that beauty does not conflft in mag- 
nitude is fufficiently teftificd, by the beauty inherent in difciplines, offices, and the foid : 
where certainly a more true beauty flourifties ; which is then manifeft, when we con- 
template the wirdom in a worfhy mind, and are delighted with the contemplation, and 
in love with its beauty ; not then furveying the corporeal face, which perhaps is not 
beautiful, but neglcfting the wbdle form of the body and purfurng inward beauty to its 
mod facred and profound retreats. But if fuch a foul does not yet incite you to deno- 
minate it beautiful, neither on furveying yourfelf inwardly, will you be delighted with 
yourfelf as with fomething beautiful. Hence wbile fo affefted, you will vainly inveftigate 
true and intimate'beauty : for you will feek after the purity ofbeauty, not with fomething 
pure, but with that which is bafc •, and hence too, a difcourfe on things of this kind is not 
to be addreffed to all men, Becaufe if you behold yourfelf beautiful, you may obtain a re- 
minifcence of beauty itfeif. 

The reafon therefore of the beauty contained in nature is the exemplar of the beauty 
appearing in body : but the exemplar of natural beauty, is a more beautifurreafon con- 
tained in foul, from which the beauty of nature flows. But this fhines brighter in a 
worthy foul, already advanced in beauty, than in nature herfclf : fince it adorns fuch a 
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(bul, and affords a fight 9 derived from one much greater; and which is no other than 
the firft beauty. Thus abiding in the foul, it leads it to confider, what that fuperior 
reafon of beauty may be, which is no longer generated nor placed in another, but abides 
perpetually in itfelf. Hence it is not reafon, but the author of that reafon which is firft : 
fince ■ indeed the firft reafon is a certain beauty fubfifting in foul as in matter. But its 
author is intelleS, which is always the fame, and not fomctimes intellect ; becaufe in- 
telligence does not happen extrinfical to this true and original intellect. But what 
image are we able to receive of fuch an intelle& ? For whatever is enquired after exter- 
nally, is doubtlefs fought for from fomething worfe than intclleft. An image therefore 
of intelleft muft be obtained from intellect* itfelf: fo that we mud not fpeak of it through 
the medium of an image ; but we muft receive a certain portion of gold, as a reprefen- 
. tative of univcrfal gold. And unlefs this received gold is pure, we muft purify it either 
in reality, or at lead in bur difcourfe ; demonftrating that this which is received by us, 
is not univerfal, but only a particular portion of gold. Thus then let us afcend higher 
from our intelleft now purified, to intelle& itfelf; and let us begin with the gods 
themfelves, contemplating the intellect which they poflefs. For all the gods are vener- 
able and beautiful, and endued with an ineftimable graccfulnefs. But what is the 
caufe of fuch beauty ? It is intellefb, energifing in the moft exalted manner, which 
produces their 'divinely beautiful appearance. For it is not becaufe their bodies are 
beautiful that they are gods, but from the pofleffion of intellect, fince the participation 
of body* is not eflential to divinity. For they are not at one time wife, and at another 
time the contrary ; but they are perpetually wife, with a tranquil, ftable, and pure iri- 
telledfcUnderftanding all things, and knowing not human concerns properly, but their 
own, that is fuch as are divine, and fuch as intellect itfelf perceives. But the gods who 
inhabit this vifible heaven, for they abound in divine leifure, afliduoufly contemplate, as 
if it were above them, what the primary and intelligible heaven contains. But thofe 
who are ftationed in this higher world, contemplate its inhabitants' pofle fling the whole 
of this diviner heaven. For all things there are heaven. There the fca, animals, plants, 
and men are heaven. Laftly every portion of this heaven is celeftial. But the gods 
who refide there, do not difdain men, nor any other of its inhabitants, becaufe every 
thing there is divine •, and they comprehend the whole of this intelligible region at- 
tended with the moft perfect repofe. 

Hence the life of thefe divinities is eafy, and truth is their generator and nurfe, their 
cflencc and nutriment : hence they perceive all things, not fuch indeed as are fubje£t to 
generation, but fuch as abide in eflence : they likewife perceive themfelves in others. 
For all things are there perfectly perfpicuous. Nothing there is dark, nothing oppofing, 
but c^ery thing is confpicuous to all, intrinfically and univerfally. For light every 
where meets with light. Each thing contains in itfelf all, and all things are again be- 
held 
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held in another. So that all things are every where, and all is all. There every thing 
is all. ' There an immenfe fplendour fliines. There every thing is great, fince evem 
T what is fmall is there great. There the fun is all the ftars-, and every ftar is « 
fun, and at the [fame time all the (tars. But one thing excels in. each, while in the 
mean time all things are beheld in each. There motion is perfectly pure: for the 
proceeding motion is not confounded by a mover foreign from the motion* Station alfb 
there is difturbed by no mutation : for it is not mingled with an unliable nature. B&- 
fides beauty there is beauty itfelf, becaufe ?it does not fubfift in beauty. But every 
thing abides there not as if placed in fome foreign land 5 for the being of each is its 
own ftable foundation : nor is its eflence different from its feat} for. its fubjeA is intel- 
' led;, and itfelf is intellect. Juft as if any one fliould conceive this fertfible heaved, 
which is manifeft and lucid to the eyes, germinating into ftars by its light. In corpo- 
real natures indeed, one part is, not every where produced from another, but each part 
is diftinct from the reft: But there each thing is every where .produced from the whole; 
and is at the fame time particular, and the .whole. It,appears indeed as a part : but by 
him who acutely perceives, it will be beheld as a whole : by him I mean, who is endued 
with a fight fimilax to that of the lynx, the rays of whofe eyes are reported to penetrate 
the depths of the earth. For it appears to me that this fable, occultly (ignifies the pefc- 
fpicuoufnefs of k fuperpal eyes. Befides the vifion of thefe blefled inhabitants is never 
wearied, and never ceafes through a fatiety of perceiving, for there is no vacuity in 
%ny perceiver, which when afterwards filled up, can bring intuition to an end. Nor 
can pleafure ever fail through the variety of objects ; or through any difcord between 
the perceiver and the thing perceived* Befides every thing there is endued with an ufe- 
taxned and unwearied power* And that which can never be filled, is fo called, becaufe 
its plenitude never fpurns at its replenifliing. object. For by intuition it more affidu- 
oufly perceives. And beholding itfelf infinite, and the objects of its perception, it fol- 
lows its own nature as its guide in unwearied contemplation. Again, no life there is 
laborious, fince Jt is pure life : for why fliould that labour, which lives in the beft man- 
ner ? But the life there is wifdom, a wifdom not obtained by arguments like ours, be- 
caufe it is always total, nor is in any part deficient, from which it might require inves- 
tigation. But it is the firft wifdom, not depending on any other; and eflence itfelf is 
there wifdom ; yet not in fuch a manner that eflence is firft, and then wifdom fuccceds 
as fecondary and an adjunct. Hence, no wifdom is greater .than this, but there fcience 
itfelf is the aflbciate of intellect, becaufe they both germinate, and beam with divine 
fplendors together : in the fame manner as by a certain imitation they report that jaftice 
refides with Jupiter. For every thing of -this kind exifts there like a hicid refembfaitcc 
perfpicuous from itfelf, fo as to become the fpectacle of tranfeendently happy fpectatdrs. 
The magnitude and power therefore of wifdom itfelf, is fufBciently evident from its 
containing with itfelf, and producing beings : for all things which are true purfue wit- 
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tietolar images of particular things in their facred concerns, to have occultly figmfiicti 
the dtfeurfive energy of the thing itfelf. For indeed ev^ry image is a certain fcienoe 
and wifidom j it is likewife a fubje& j and is a fpe&aclc collefted into one ; and is nei- 
ther cogitation, nor counfel* But afterwards from this image, or wifdom colletted 
into one, an evolved refemblance is produced in fomething clfe, fpeaking in a difcurfive 
tranfition, and finding out the caufes why things are thus inftituted : while the thing 
thus beautifully difpofed* excites admiration. Hence it is faid that he will admire wif- 
dom, who confiders how without containing the caufes of her efience, (he affords to. 
Others which are fafhioned according to her nature, their particular mode of exiftence^ 
This beautiful difpofltion of things then, which is fcarcely manifeft from enquiry, if any 
one fhould difcover, he mud owto it requifite that in the intelligible world, things fhould 
fubfift previous to all argument and enquiry, as in one great nature which harmonizes, 
the whole. 

Can we think that this univerfe, which we confefs to be derived and to exift in this, 
manner, from another, was fo compofed by its artificer, that he thought within himfelT 
concerning the earth * and confidered that it ought to reft in the middle ? And that 
afterwards he reafoned concerning the connexion of water with earth, and the orderly 
difpofition of things as far as to the heavens ? But in the next place concerning all animals*. 
and fuch, and fo many forms of particular vital beings, as they are at prefent ; and the 
diljpofition as well of the inward as of the external parts and members ? And laftly that 
W ^egf n t0 produce things in energy, as they were difpofed in himfclf i But fuch a. 
coaAJpfcitkm could not fubfift with the artificer of the univerfe. For how could it take 
place in him, who had not as yet feen fuch things in exiftence ? Nor is it poffible that 
he could fabricate, by receiving external affiftance, after the manner of human artifi- 
cers, who operate with hands and inftruments : for hands and feet were pofterior to his 
energy. It remains therefore that all things muft fubfift in their divine caufe, and fince 
no medium intervenes, that by the propinquity of being itfelf, to another, its image and ' 
fimilitude fhould as it were on a fuddenfliine fofth, whether from itfelf alone, or through 
the miniftry of foul. For it is of no confequence at prefent whether or not the world was 
fabricated properly through a certain foul, if it is but admitted that all things emanated 
from thence* and fubfift there in greater beauty and perfection. For here they are 
mixt, but there they are pure. But this univerfe proceeding, from thence, is compre- 
hended by fafgp^ from beginning to end. In the firft place matter is the receptacle of 
the elementary ftfrms, and of others in continual fucceffion \ fo that it is difficult to find 
matter, thus concealed under a multitude of forms. But fince it poffeffes a certain ulti- 
mate form, it eafily becomes the fubjeft of every form. Hence fince the exemplar of 
the mwerfe is form, he produced all forms ; and this without any difficulty or violence, 
becaufc the artificer tfccjfe is a divine umyerfe, and eience, and form. Hence too his 
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^fabrication was eafy , and without labour : for there was no impediment ; and on thfc 
account he now rules over his work with abfolute dominion. And although fome pai* 
iiculars are every where in oppofition to others* yet they cannot now oppofe the univer- 
sal fabric, for it abides as the whole. Indeed I think if we were the firft exemplars of 
things, and at the fame time cflences, and forms, and if the form which operates here 
was our efience, that our fabrication would rule without labour, though man as at pre- 
fect ihould fabricate a form different from himfelf. For becoming* man he ceafes to be 
the univerfe : but when he ceafes to be man as Plato fays, he raifes himfelf on high, 
and governs the world. For being made of the whole > he alfo makes the whole. But that vc 
nay return to our defign, you may indeed produce a reafon, why the earth is plaoed in 
the middle, and why it is round ; or why the zodiac is fituated in a certain place : but 
in the intelligible world it was not deliberated fo to be, becaufe it was requifite ; but 
rather becaufe it is as it exifts, on this account it is conftitutcd as it ought : juft as if 
previous to a fyllogiftic energy through caufes, the concluflon itfelf fhould remain 
indubitably certain, without any propofitions. For nothing there depends on confe- 
rences, nothing becomes certain from confideration : but it fubfifts prior to confe- 
rence, and all confideration. For all thefe are pofterior, reafon > demon ft ration > faith* 
Since on account of the principle all thefe exift, and are thus difpofed. But it is rightly 
laid that the caufes of thfc principle are not to be fought after ; efpecially of a perfect 
principle, which is the fame with the end : for that which is both principle and end, \% 
at. the fame time the whole, and perfeft in every part. 

Intellect itfelf, therefore, is the firft beauty ; it is total, and is every where total, with- 
out fuffering a defeft of beauty in any part. What then is the beautiful itfelf to be 
called? Certainly, not any thing which is Tiot the whole itfelf, but either poflefles a 
part only, or is entirely deftitute of its participation. Indeed unlefs this is the beautiful 
itfelf, what elfc can merit this appellation ? For that which is prior to intellect, does 
not will itfelf to be beautiful, but is fomething ineffably more excellent. Hence that 
which firft prefents itfelf to our view, becaufe it is form, and a fpeftacle of intellect, 
is by this means lovely, and pleafant to the fight. On this account Plato wifhing to in- 
timate to us this truth, reprefents the demiurgus of the univerfe, approving his own 
perfect work ; willing from hence to exhibit, by fomething more manifeft to our appro* 
henfion, the beauty of the exemplar, and of his great idea, as perfectly lovely. For as 
often as any one admires a work, fabricated according to an exemplar, he muft particu- 
larly admire the exemplar itfelf. Nor ought it to feem wonderful if in the mean time 
fuch a one, is ignorant of what he fuffers : fince terrene lovers, and thofe who admire 
corporeal beauty, are ignorant that they are thus affected, on account of fupernal 
beauty. But that Plato refers the demiurgus of the univerfe loving his work, to the 
divine exemplar, is evident from hence : for he fays, that he was delighted with his 
work, and wifhed to render it ftill more fimilar to its exemplar : evincing from this the 
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teauty *f t&e eiemplar, for fayt he its work is beautiful, becaufc it is the image of lt» 
artificer. For indeed unlefsthat was ineftimably beautiful) what would be more beau- 
tiful than this univerfe, which-is fubjeA' to our corporeal fight? On which account 
they do not percceive* rightly, who detraft from the beauty of this fcnfiWe world * tu* 
lefs in detracting they perceive that this univerfe is not the intelligible world. 

Let us then receive by cogitation this our fenfible world, fo difpofed that every part 
may remain indeed what it is, but that one thing may mutually refide in another. Let 
us fuppofe that all things are colle&ed as much as poflible into one, fo that each partis 
cular objeft may firft prefent itfelf to the eyes ; as if a fphere (hould be the exterior 
boundary, the fpe&acle of the fun immediately fuccecding, and art image of the other 
ftars, and the earth, the fea and all animal* ihould .appear within* as in a diaphanous 
globe : and laftly let us conceive that it *a poflible to behold all things in each. Let there 
be then in the foul a lucid: imagination of a fphere, containing all things in its tranfpa- 
rent receptacle; whether they are agitated, or at reftv or partly mutable, and partly 
(table*. Now pre&rving this fphere receive another in. your foul, removing froni thia 
laft the extenfion into bulk, take-away like wife place, and banifh far- from yourfelf all 
imagination of matter : at the fame time being careful not .to conceive this, fecand fphere, 
as fomething lef&.than the firft. in bulk, for. this mult be void of all dimenfion* After 
this invoke that divinity who. i& the. author of the univerfe, imaged in your phantafy* 
and earneftly intreat him to approach.. Then- will he fuddenly come, bearing with him 
his own- divine world, with all the gods it contains. Then will he come, being at the 
fame time. one. and all, and bringing with him all things concurring in one*. Therein* 
deed all -the gods, are various amongft themfelves in gradations of power, yet by that 
one abundant power they are all but one, or rather one is all : for the divinity never * 
fails, by which they are all produced. But all the gods abide together, and each is 
again feperate fiom the other ia a certain ftate unattended with diitance, and bearing 
no form fubjeft to fenfible infpe&ion : or one wotild be fituated differently from the 
other,. nor. each be. in itfelf all.. Nor again does any one of thefe poffefs parts different 
from others, and from itfelf: nor .is every whole there a? divided power,, and of a mag- 
nitude equal to its meafured parts ; but it is indeed a univerfe, and a univerfal power, 
proceeding, to infinity in. a. power,, which. is the parent of energy. But this divine 
world is fo truly, great, that its parts become infinite. . For where can any thing be faid 
to exift,,with,. which, it. is not. extended ? This fenfible world too is great, and all 
powers are contained in its ample bofom : but it would be much -greater, and that in a 
manner perfe£tly ineffable, if it tfas free from the diminutive power of body. And if 
it (hould be faid that tho power of fire and of other bodies is great, it muft be remem* 
bered that true powers are infinite, and that it is only from an ignorance of thefe, that 
corporeal natures appear to have being, and to operate by corrupting, feparating, and 
mintftring tp the generation of animals* Bui thefe indeed corrupt, becaufc they are 
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themfelves corrupted, and they generate becaufe they are generated. But the power* 
which flourifhes there, poflcflcs being alone, and is alone beautiful, without any ex* 
ternal and adventitious qualities, which only derogate from the dignity of eflence. For 
where can there be any thing beautiful, deprived of being ? And where again ca* > 
eflence abide, if it wants the prefencc of beauty ? For while beauty is taken away, ef- 
fenceis deftroyed. Oft this account being itfelf is defirable, becaufe being, and beauty 
are this lame : and the beautiful is lovely, becaufe it is being. But it is not proper to 
enquire which is the caufe of the other, fince the nature of each is one and the fame-' 
The falfe eflences indeed of bodies, require a certain image of beauty, extrinfically ac- 
ceding, both that they may appear beautiful, and that they may inherit an obfeure 
portion of being. For theyfo far partake of eflence as they participate of beauty, con- 
fiding in form : and by how-much the more they receive of this kind of beauty, fo 
much thfe more of perfedion do they inherit : for by this means a beautiful eflence, and 
beauty itfelf is more peculiar to their nature. 

Oft this account Jupiter himfelf, who is the mod ancient of the other gods which he 
leads, proceeds firft to the contemplation of the intelligible world* But afterwards the 
fubordinate gods, daemons, and fouls follow him, who are able to perceive fuch tran- 
feecdently lucid obje&s. And this divine world (bines upon them, from a certain oc- 
cult place, which is no other than the abode of ineffable unity. But it iHuftrates all' 
the divinities with its light: and excites to itfelf fuperior fouls who are afterwards 
converted to its fplendid vifion, which before they were incapable of perceiving ; and 
which like the fun dazzles the eye unaccuftomed to intcHedual light. And while fome 
with elevated eyes, eafily bear its intuition, others who are more diftant from itff na- 
ture are difturbed with the vifion. But fince each of thefe bleffed inhabitants, perceives 
according to his ability, all of them indeed behold this intelligible world, with its va- 
rious contents, yet they do not all retain tho fame fpe&acle, but while they are 
loft in attentive vifion, one beholds the lucid fountain .and nature of the juft itfelf 
while another abundantly perceives temperance itfelf, but not fuch as that which refides 
with men, when they enjoy its pofieflion. For this our temperance imitates the fu- 
preme i but that diffufing itfelf in all things, as if about all the magnitude of its nature 
is finally perceived by thofe, who have already beheld many perfpicuous fpe&acles. On 
this account the gods behold every thing feparate, and at the fame time all things to- 
gether: they perceive too divine fouls there* whofe vifion is universal*; and their na-* 
tnrc becomes fuch from unbounded perception, that they ^contain ail things from the 
beginning to the end* . 

Thefe divine objects therefore* Jupiter himfelf and thofe of us who together with* 
Jupiter love this intelligible world, happily contemplate, together with that univerfat' 
beauty Alining from all, and whatever participates of the beauty, which there abides. 
Ibr every thing there glitters, ..and illuminates the fpc&atora with it&light* fo that they 
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become, beautiful by its iuftre : juft as k happens to thofe who afcend the higheft mom* 
tains, where the earth is yellow : for they are immediately infe&ed with the colpui* 
and become fimilar to the earth, to which they afcend. But the colour which flourishes 
in the divine world is beauty itfelf ; or rather every thing there is wholly colour, and 
profound beauty. For beauty there, is not like that which flourifhes in the fuperficics. 
of bodies : but among thofe who do not perceive the whole, that alone which is refplen- 
dent in the fuperficics is confidered as beauty. But thofe who are totally filled with 
the intoxicating nedar of divine contemplation, fince beauty difFufes itfelf through 
every part of their fouls do not become fpe&ators alone. For in this cafe the fpe&ator 
is no longer external to the fpeftacle : but he who acutely perceives, contains the ob- 
ject of his perception in the depths of his own eflence $ though while poflefliqg, he is 
often ignorant that he poflefles. For he who beholds any thing as external, beholds it 
as fo me thing vifible, and becaufe he wi(hes to perceive it attended with diftance. But 
whatever is beheld as perceptible, is beheld externally : but it is requifite we fhould trans- 
fer the divine fpe&acle into ourfelves, and behold it as one, and as the fame with our 
eflenoe : juft as if any one hurried away by the vigorous impulfe of fome god, whether 
Apollo or one of the Mufes, fhould procure in himfelf the intuition of the god $ fince 
in the fecret recedes of his own eflence, he will behold the divinity himfelf. But if any 
one of us who is not able to perceive himfelf entirely comprehended by this divinity, 
fhould produce a fpe&acle into his view, for the purpofe of a (lifting his vifion, he (hould 
produce himfelf ; and he will then perceive an image of the intelligible world, now be- 
come more beautiful and divine. But afterwards negleding the image although beauti* 
ful, and confpiring wkh himfelf into one, and no longer Separating his eflence, he will 
become one all together with that deity, who filently flows into his foul ; and he will be 
prefent with him as far as he is able, and as much as he defires. But if he (hould re- 
turn from this divine union into two, and is in the mean time pure, he will never thelefs 
dwell proximate to its eflence ; fo that by convcrGon, he may again be prefent and be- 
come united with his divinity. But the gain of the foul will confift in this ineffable 
, converfion. Indeed, when it firft attempts this union, it perceives itfelf, as long as it is 
different from the god : but when it has penetrated into its mod intimate recedes, it will 
then find itfelfinpofleflionof the intelligible univerfe ; and calling fenfe behind, fearing 
left it fhould become different, it will be one with this divine world. And if it defires 
to perceive as fomething different, it will place itfelf external to its object. But it is 
requifite that the foul which is about to perceive a divinity of this kind, fhould poflefs a 
certain figure of his nature, and aflidueufly perfevere, while it endeavours perfpicuoufly 
to knowhim ; and thus well understanding the importance of its purfuit, and trufting 
it is about, to enter on .the mod blefied vifion, fhould profoundly merge itfelf in contem- 
plation, til Lin (lead of a fpe&ator, it may become another fpecimen of the objett of its 
intuition ; fuch as it came from thence, abundantly (hining with intelle&ual conceptions. 
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Jtot bow can any one refide in the beautiful itfidf, unlefs he perceives it i Indeed, if 
he perceives it as fomething different, he will not as yet abide in beauty. But becom- - 
jug beautiful, he will thus efpecially exift in beauty. If then vifion is di reeled to fome- 
thing external, it is not proper that vifion fhould be there, or if it is it fhould become one 
with the objecl: of perception. But a doubt of this kind is like a certain confeioufnefs of 
fome one fearing, left if he wifhed to perceive more vehemently, he fhould depart from 
himfelf. For thus difeafe more vehemently impels and excites our fenfation : but 
health dwelling with us more quietly, exhibits a truer knowledge of itfelf, fincc it is 
prefent with filence and tranquillity, as fomething familiar and allied to us j and con- 
fpires into one with our compofition. On the contrary difeafe poflefles nothing domeftic, 
but is entirely foreign from our nature j and hence its prefencc is more manifeft on ac- 
count of its diverfity : but fuch things as are peculiarly our own, are prefent with us, • 
without any manifeft fenfation* So that when we are in this condition, we are then moil 
of all known to ourfelves ; fince our fcience in this cafe is one and the fame with - 
our eflence. Hence, in the divine world, when we are mod knowing according to in- - 
teHeft, we appear to be ignorant, expe&ing the paffion of fenfe, which fays it does not 
perceive ; nor indeed does it fee $ nor can it ever attain to the intuition of fuch exalted 
objefts. That which diftrufts its vifion then is fenfe : but it is fomething el fe which 
perceives* And if this too fhould doubt, it is no longer its true felf. For neither can 
this laft when it places itfelf externally, behold that which is intelligible, as if it were 
ftnfible, and tobe feen with corporeal eyes. 

But it has been fhewn how the foul may be able to accomplifh this as different from 
its obje&, and how when the fame. But what will the perceiver relate whether abiding 
as different, or the fame ? He will tell that he faw this god, who is the fame with the ' 
intelligible world, generating a beautiful fon, and producing all things in bis eflence 
. without any labour and fatigue. For this deity being delighted with his work, and 
loving his progeny, continues and connects all things with himfelf, pleafed both with 
himfelf, and with the fplendors his offspring exhibit. But fince all thefe are beautiful, 
andthofe which remain within are ftill more beautiful, Jupiter the fon of intellect alone 
(bines forth externally, proceeding from the fplendid retreats of his father. From which '< 
laft fon, we may behold as in an image, the greatnefs of his fire, and of his brethren ' 
-thofe divine ideas, who abide in occult union with their father. But this ultimate 
progeny does not affirm in vain, that he proceeds from his parent intellect : for 
he is another world, proceeding from this firft, and becdming besruttful, like an 
image of beauty. For it is not lawful that the image of beauty and- of eflence, 
fhould not be beautiful. Hence, he in every refpeft imitates his exemplar. For 
he. poflefles life, and the gift of eflence as a certain imitation of ftabie eflence, 
and life ever vigilant : he poflefles alfo beauty, fo far as be proceeds from thence 5 * 
aa£ perpetual duration, as a moving image of the eternity of intellect abiding in one : * 
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sfor if this is not admitted, he would at one time exhibit his image and not at an- 
other. But he is not an image fabricated by art ; and every image formed by nature, laftf 
as long as its exemplar endures. Hence they do not conceive rightly, who think this 
world maybe deftroyed, that which is divine remaining in the full perfedion of its 
eflence, and thus imagine the world generated, and that its author on a certain time 
confulted concerning its production. Such as thefe indeed neither wi(h to underftand, 
nor are at all acquainted with the mode of its formation, and are ignorant that fo long 
as the fplendors of that divine world endure, fo long will this vifible univerfe beam from 
thence, and will never be deftroyed, (ince the original of each is the fame. But the in- 
telligible world always was, and always will be : appellations of this kind being adopted 
from neceflity, for the purpofe of conveying the conceptions of our minds. 

Saturn, therefore, who according to poetical fable is feigned bound, becaufe he al- 
**rays perfeveres in the fame divine energies of his nature : who is alfo reported to have 
delivered the government of this univerfe to his fon Jupiter (for it was not proper that 
lie having difmifled his government, Ihould follow a nature junior and pofterior to him- 
Jelf, fincc he comprehends in liimfelf the plenfitude of all beauty.) Saturn, I fay, 
omitting all fubordinate natures eftablifhed in'himfelf his father GeJum, and raifed him- 
felf on high as far as to this ineffable principle. He likewife eftablifhed fuccceding na- 
tures originated pofterior to Tlim, from his fon. And thus he poflefles a middle fituation 
""between both, through a diverfity of fedtion from that which is above him, and from 
his abftaining from inferior concerns, while he is fabled by a fubordinate care to be 
bound in chains ; thus obtaining a middle fituation between his greater father, and his 
•inferior fon. But fince liis father Caelum, is fomething greater than beauty, hence 
•Saturn or intelle& is the fifft beauty, though foul 4s likewife beautiful : yet intellect is 
more beautiful flian foul, becaufe foul is only its veftige ; and is naturally beautiful 
-through this, though it is far more beautiful when it -beholds the pcrfeft nature of in- 
telleft. If then the foul of the univerfe (that we may ufe words more generally known) 
•and Venus herfelf is beautiful, what muft be the beauty of intellect ? For if foul and 
Venus poflefs this from themfclves, how great muft be the fplendor of intelleft ? But if 
•from another, from whom does foul poflefs the beauty as well acceding, as natural to 
tier eflence ? Indeed, whenever we are beautiful, we become fo from the pofeffion of 
oUr own nature alone : but we are bafe, when we are precipitated into an inferior na- 
ture. So that we are beautiful when we know, but bafe when we are ignorant of 
ourfelves. Beauty, therefore, fhines ia Saturn or intelle&, with primary fplendors. 
But! are .thefe considerations fufficient to a knowledge of the divine world the intel- 
ligible place,? Or muft wej>roceed another way in its inveftigation ?" 

And thus much for the do&rine of Plotinus, as delivered by him in the two preceding 
.incftimablc books. I (ball « only only add the following obfervations concerning the 

Platonic 
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Vlltomcr triad of principles, as conceived and illuftrated by this extraordinary man,, and 
Ibme refle&ions concerning the Chriftian trinity, with which I (hall take my leave 
of Plotinus. 

According to Plotinus then, as the divinely folitary principle of things is perfefitty 
fimple, it neceflarily follows that he muft be pcrfeftly fufficient, and perpetually ex- 
uberant. Hence, he muft be a producing c&ufe ; and that which he firft produces, muft 
be the moft fimilar of all things to himfelf. Andthis is no other than intellect, or the in- 
telligible world, the nature of which as been fo divinely explained by this philofopher, 
in the preceding book. Now this intelligible world on account of its perfeft fimilitude 
to the one, contains all multitude in occult and indiftant union : for it is requifite 
that multitude (hould exift occultly, before it is fcattered abroad and diffufed into fe- 
parate forms ; and that it (hould be concealed in the profound recedes of intellect, 
before it emerges into the diffufed fplendors of multitude pcrfe&ly divided and dif- 
crect. Juft as the duad is pofterior to unity, and contains number, without being per* 
:fe& number itfelf. But as it is neceflary that this occult multitude, (hould be perfect- 
ly diffufed, in order to the a&ual diverfity of things, and the exiftence of the fcnfiblc 
world, hence a third proceflion originates, in which multitude no longer fubfifts in in* 
divifible union, but proceeds from the fan&uary of intellect into abfolute diverfity and 
feparation. And this- third principle is no other than foul, which expands the imparti- 
ality of intellect, and unfolds all that was involved in the unity of intellectual percep- 
tion. Now, befides thefe* there can be no other principles : for after the caufe by 
which multitude is perfectly evolved, nothing but the gradation and diverGties of mul- 
titude can fubfift. Hence, as Plotinus juftly obferves # , 4t we ought not to entertain any 
other principles, but having eftablifiied the jhnpk gml as firft, we (hould place the 
fupreme intelled as the next, and then the univerfal foul as the third in defect*. For 
this is the proper order according to nature, neither to make more, nor left intelligible* 
*han thefc three. For he who contracts the number of thefc, muft of neceffity either 
fuppofe foul, and intelled to be the fame, or elfe intelleft and the firft good. But that 
all thefe three are different from each other we have often afTerted and proved." 

It muft here, however, be obferved, as Dr. Cudworth juftly remarks f, that this third 
hypoftafis or principle, is not the immediate foal of the world (according' to Plotinus, 
and the beft of the Platonifts) but 4«x* vw****^^, a fupermundane fouL For thus 
Proclus plainly aflerts J, not only of Amelius, but alfo of Porphyry, who followed 
Plotinus in this particular. " After Amelius, Porphyry, thinking to agree with 
Plotinus, calls the fupermundane foul, the demiurgus of the world, and that intellect 
to which it is converted not the demiurgus, but the paradign of the world:" Indeed, 
this fupermundane foul muft be too nearly allied to the fupreme intelled, to become 

• En. i. 1. 9. c. i. t InttllcAual Srflcm, p» 5*2. \ In Timmiin. p. 93. 94. 
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the immediate animating principle of the world 5 and as the gradation of thing? 
throughout the univerfe, firbfifts by the moft gentle and eafy decienfion, the defcent 
would be precipitate, to make the higheft foul connefted with the mundane body. Be- 
tides as multitude fubfifts retired and concealed in the fupreme intellect, fuch an intel- 
lect* cannot be the artificer of the world, fince all forms refide there in (table and in- 
divisible union,: but a proceffion and extenfion of thefe forms is requifite to the produc- 
tion of the vifrble univerfe. And as every caufe is fuperior to its effedl, and as the 
•mundane foul mult be connate with the world, hence the demiurgusof the world, muft. 
be fuperior to the mundane foul. 

Such then is the Platonic triad, coropofed from three diftind, and different principles y 
and having- no firailrtude except in name, to the trinity of the Chriftian faith, as efta- 
blifhed by law. The Platonic philosophers indeed took a bold flight, for they foared to 
the principle of things, and drew abundantly from the ineffable and eternal fountain of 
good : but they never rofe fo high as to difcover that the three perfons of their triad were 
identically one. As men merely affifted by the illuminations of intellect, they faw the ne~ 
ceffity of three principles, to the existence of the univerfe, but they had notnot yet pene- 
trated the awful veil of the moft my (tic theology, and beheld the triple deity, featod on the 
tremendous throne of unmteUigible faith.. They were capable of demonftrating that the 
principle of all was vcric&\y:Jimple and ont :. but their eyes were not. acute enough t<* 
furvey the tripJicfy of the one. Had they but been, blcft witb die light oi the moderns, 
what wonders-would have opened to their view !. They; would then have underftood 
the trinity in-unity* and the godhead in the manhood* abfurdity. involved in myftery, 
and myfteryin abfurdity. In (hort, they would have discovered* that the fupreme fo 
fo far from being feparate from multitude, and : fuperior to-eflencc itfelf,.as they fondly; 
imagined, took upon himfelf the a£tual form, of * man,, that he might. enlighten the 
the vileft and moft obfeure of mankind, and that by fuffcring an ignominious death, he 
might appeafe his own wrath^ and fatisfy the vengeance of his injured deity. Howeves* 
an impartial reader muft confefs, that confidering their, ignorance of thefe fubiime par- 
ticulars, their difcoveries were admirable and profound} and a fagacious modern will 
doubrfefs rejoice to find that they believed in a god, who was the principle of things,, 
though at the lame time they were fo blind,, as not to perceive that like Cerberus her 
was triple \ 
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PORFHTmT tWfewwritefifcijieof 
mfut tit miff f y we hasclcarcciy avy other portacoiars ct cs hoe 
tion, don thofc we hare aheady dV Lhmcitd iai the hniory of Pk 
only aid, that he was bora at T>ie, a the twelfth year of the « 
andof Chrn%233; and that he died at Km 
part cf the isapiJOiDk > cb , iaa > s reign- Ofhisj 

andpern^bonof the Platonic theology. We are hnfaoncd hyProc 

^rmaa wm roDy ana us BDK gesnnac asncxasesg id can an ocings» oy 1 
tnfHlrrh "Hence (lays he), is miij places they < 
the three principles of taia^gy ranTTg totsuoot ewnrj Jecag'. Nov t 
thecals widk Flotians, who hi i i MfHrfl or the balefigofie wad 
intelligible gods aQ tme beings, and the atulhfcw i variety of ideas 

ia foeanikafiy nnfbldxiig the order of the being* k 
c pe* f fnpjecz was saocc adapted to as intonate 
thing, **»** to explaining its gudna l erolntion, 
ercatio2S» HuvLiciy though he did oot ptufct tc the 
drrinhy hinncii, yet he took care to inJert the p c incip i rt of dds 
ia fek writing* ; and to Izy the soondatian of that 
<vhkh wa§grad*a2y revealed by fncceeding Ptatowafs, an 
perfocbon, by Ac fkbdle aad elegant scans of Prodns. 

Porpbyry, bowerer, appears to hare been the Crft who ' 
this iatcrrfcng {rn^cSL <* Por he competed (fitys P*och» f) a 1 
oples, ia which be demoafirxtes by many and h caiifn l i 
eternal, bat that It contain* in irieff fbsKthi 
ijj j j^ n^ i f vitb the one 9 Now this fbfneth 
hot inferwr to the one rtfelf, can be nothin g eHe \ 

and if fb there rcifi be an cfder of Henades prior to that of hi . _ 

heanrifulif asi copiotxfFy proved by Prodns, ia hk hooks on n*so*s Theology, and i»cW 
mccdiarcd ia the icHowir^ theological in&kataons. Bet that this was frtroiJL the 
do£bfne of PLocniis is plain from hi « cva words t- * It is ntri ■ar y (&ys kn> i 
prindp^ 2zd ca-ui of inrerWr f 2nd die deity i 
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life according to nature, will render it prompt for this mod exalted e mploym ent. For 
this fpirit underftands the affe&ion of the foul, and is not deftitute of fympathy towards 
it, like its teftaceous veftment the body, which has a condition oppofite to the more ex- 
cellent affcdions of the foul. But the primary and proper vehicle of this phantaftic 
fpirit, when the foul is in a flourifliing condition, is attenuated and etherial : but when the 
foul is badly affe&ed, then this vehicle is dulled, and becomes terrene. For this phantaftic 
fpirit is fituated in the confines of the rational and brutal nature, is of an incorporeal and 
corporeal degree ; and is the common boundary of both, and the medium which con- 
joins divine natures with the lowed of all. On this account it is difficult to comprehend 
its nature by philofophy : for it collects that which accords with Hfelf, as it were from 

. neighbouring natures, and from the extremes of each j and comprehends in one effence 
things feparated by fo great an interval from its own. -But nature extends the latitude of 
a phantaftic effence, through many conditions of things : for it defcends even to animals 
to whom intellect is not prefent. In this cafe, however, it is no longer the vehicle of a 
diviner foul, but prefides over its fubjett powers, becomes the reafon of the animal 
with which it is connected, and is the occafion of its a£ling with much wifdom and 
propriety. 

" But this phantaftic fpirit may be even purified in brutes, fo that fomething better may 
be induced ; and all the genera of daemons derive their effence from a life of this kind, 
for theii whole effence is compofed from the phantafy, and from inward imaginations. 
But many of the energies of the human nature confift from this alone, or if from fomc- 
thing elfe, yet this prevails the mod : for we are not accuftomed to cogitate without 
imgination, unlefs fome one ihould perhaps for a moment be able to pafs into contaft 
with an immaterial form. But to tranfeend the phantafy in rational energies, is not 

• lefe difficult than bleffed. Hence (fays Plato) the poffeffion of intelleft and wifdom in 
old age is defirable above all things, fignifying by this, intelligence fhining without 
imagination ; becaufe intelligence when converfant with a common life, belongs to the 
phantafy, or at leaft to an intellect energizing through the medium of the phantafy. 
Hence too, this animal fpirit which divine men have denominated the fpiritual foul, be* 
comes a god, and an omniform daemon, and an image, in which the foul fuffers the 
pifniftiment of its guilt. And in conformity with this the oracles alfo compare the life 
of the foul in this animal fpirit to the imaginations of dreams. Philofophy too, agrees 
in afferting, that preceding lives are certain preparations to thofe in a fubfequent order 
while the poffeffion of the bed habit in fouls renders this fpirit more adapted to eleva- 
tion, and wipes away the profound ftains of a bafer affection. Hence by natural al- 
lurements, this fpirit is either elevated on high, on account of ks heat and drynefs, 
which Plato fignifies by the wings of the foul, and Heraclitus when be fays, thai a dry 
fiul is the iviptfl-i or becoming bulky and humid, it merges itfclf in the recedes of the 
earth by a natural gravity j and is thus concealed in darknefs, and hurled into a fubter- 

ranean 
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ranean region *. For a place of this kind is peculiarly adapted to humid fpirit s •, and 

the life there is unhappy* and obnoxious to punilhment. It is however poflible by la- 
bour and time, and a tranfition into other, lives, for the imaginative foul when purified, 

to emerge from, this dark abode : for it pafles its courfe through lives of a twofold na- 
ture j and alternately approaches to fuperior and fubordihate conditions of being. 

. " But the (bul in its firft defcent, derives this fpirit from the planetary fpheres, and 
entering, this as a boat aflbciates itfelf with the corporeal world, earneflly contending 
that it may either at the fame time draw this fpirit after it, in its flight, or that they 
may not abide in conjunction. Indeed it is rarely though poflible to be accomplifhed, 
that the one deferts the other, in defcending to the earth : for it* is unlawful not to be- 
lieve in myfterics of known credibility, and truth* . But the fouls' regreffion will be bafc f 
if (he negle&s to reftore, that which is foreign from her nature, and leaves about the 
earth,, what flic had received from, on high. And this indeed one or two may obtain as 
a. gift of divinity and initiation. For it is inftituted by nature, that the foul, once 
feated in this phantaftic fpirit, (hould either follow, or draw, or be drawn, yet fo as to 
remain, copulated with this fpirit, till it. again afcends from whence it came. Hence 
when. on. account of its depravity this fpirit grows heavy, at the fame time, it draws 
down, the foul, which had yielded to its gravitation. And the dread of this is what 
the oracles announce to our intelle&ual conceptions,. when they advife :- Nor decline be- 

• Thi« it excellently amplified by Porphyry in Semen. 32. p. 232. " • At the foul's refidence on the earth, 
((eyt he) doc*. not conilft in being converfant in the earth, at bodies, hot in prefixing over bodies fituated on the 
earth : 10 like wife the foul is faid .to be in Hades, when (he prefides over her image, which has a nature accomo- • 
dated to place, but then obtains a fubfhtence in darknefs. Hence if Hades it a fubterranean dark place, the foul 
tltough not feparated from being, dwells in this cafe* in Hades, attracting to herfetf her image. For the fpirit 
which {he had collected from the fpheres, attends her in her departure from a folid body. But from h«r a fee 
tion towards body, reafon having a partial object, according to which, file obtained a habitude toward* a body. 
of this kind, while flic lived* from this propen£r affection, a form of the. phantafy it imprefled on the fpirit, 
and fo (he attract the image. But (be is faid to he in Hades, becaufe (be obtains a fpirit of a formlefs and dark* 
nature: and fince a heavy and humid fpirit, extends to fubterranean places, on this account alfo the foul it laid 
to dwell under the earth ; not becaufe her eflencc pafles from place to place, and fubfiftt in place, but becaufe 
ic receives the habits of bodies- endued with, a natural inclination to local tranfitiens, and the poflelfioo of place* 
/ ni bodies of this kind indeed, receive the foul, according to aptitudes, from a certain difpofitioa- towards her 
nature. For according to her particular difpofition, (he finds a body defined, correfpondeut to her order and 
properties. Hence when the foul it in a more pure condition of being, a. body is natural to her, approximating 
wry nearly to that which it immaterial ; fuch as an etherial body. But when (he proceeds from reafon to the 
object of imagination, (he naturally obtains a folar-form body; and when effeminated and captivated with the. 
love of forms, (He is united with a lunar-form body. Laftly, when (he falfs into bodies compoied from humid 
vapours, a perfect ignorance of being fuccceds, and darknefii and infancy. And indeed in her egreft from body, 
when me retains a fpirit difturbed by a humid evaporation, (he attracts a (hade, and it weighed down \ "a fpirit' 
of this kind, endeavouring to dwell- naturally in the bottom of the earth, unlefs feme other canfe draws it into a 
contrary place. At therefore when fnrxounded with thit terrene (hell, it ia neceffary (he (hould rcfide on the 
earth ; fo likewife when (he attract* a humid fpirit, it it neceflary (he (houid be furrounded with the image. But ' 
tie attracts moid ore, when (he continually ftudies to be prefent with a nature, whose operation confi&s in moif, 
tore, and is moftly fnbterranean. But when me endeavours to depart from nature, (he becomes a dry Jplendor, 
without a madow, and without a cloud: far hsanidity conftitutins a ctatd is the air ; but dryncfr produces from 
**P«nir, adry^lendor." - 
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neati, into tie obfcvre votrld, nvhfe depth is always an unfaithful httom, and in mfetfud iarl- 
neft f fqualid, re) cuing in Jhadtnui, . andfulLtfJlupidhy and folly. For how can a ftupirf and 
foo'Afh life be expedient to intelleft ? Bat the inferior region, accords with the 1 image, 
or fpiritual foul, on account of an afFe&ion of fpirit correfponding with fcch a place : 
for like rejoices in like. 

" On this account, if by conjunction, one is produced from the two, intdfeft alfd trill 
be merged in pleafure. But the extremity of all evils confifts in not perceiving the pre- 
fent evil : for this belongs to fuch as have no defire to emerge, but like thofe whftfe Dun 
is hardened by difeafe, as they are no longer tormented with pain, fo neither are they 
anxious to be cured. Hence penitence poflefles a peculiar power of re-eletatlng the 
foul. For he who endures his prefent ftatc with forrow and remorfe, will meditate his 
flight: and the will is the grcatefl part of purgation. Indeed through the means of this 
both our deeds and difcourfes extend their hands to aflift us in our afcent : but this be- 
ing taken away the foul is deprived of every purifying machine, becaufe deftituteof 
afflent, which is the greateft pledge of reconciliation. Hence both here and elfewherc, 
punilhments bring with them the greateft utility to the order of things, while they 
oppofc moleftation to delight, and banilh ftupid pleafure from the foul. Misfortunes too, 
which are faid to happen contrary to our deferts, are of the greateft advantage in extir- 
pating the affeftions by which we are captivated with externals : and thus the do&rine 
of a providence is confirmed to the intelligent, from the very circumftances which pro- 
duce diffidence in the ignorant. For no place would be left for the foul to take her 
flight from the dominion of matter, if in the prefent ftate (he lived fred from the incur* 
fions of evil : and hence it is proper to believe, that the prefe£h of the infernal regions 
have invented vulgar profperities, as the fnares of the foul. It may therefore, be faid 
that fouls emigrating from hence drink of oblivion : but the cup of oblivion is extended 
to fouls entering into the prefent life, by pleafure and delight. For when the foul 
defcends fpontaneoufly to its former life, with mercenary views, it receives fervitude as 
the reward of its mercenary labours. But this is the defign of defcent, that the fcvl 
may accomplifli a certain fervitude to the nature of the univcrfe, prefcribed by fhe la\fc 
of Adraftia, or inevitable fate. Hence when the foul is fafcinated with material en* 
dowments, (he is fimilarly affefted to thofe, who though free born, are for a certain 
time hired by wages to employment, and in this condition captivated with the beauty' 
of fome female fervant, determine to aft in a menkt capacity under the matter of their 
beloved objeft. Thus in a fimilar manner, when we are profoundly delighted, with" 
external, and corporeal goods, we confefs that the nature of matter is beautiful, who 
marks our aflent in her fecret book : and if confidering ourfelves as free we at any 
time determine to depart, (he proclaims us deferters, endeavours to brink us back, and. 
openly prefenting her my (lie volume to the view, apprebtwids us as fugitives from otrr 
miftrefs. Then indeed the foul particularly requires, fortitude, and jdfriirie affiftahce, .is' 
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it is po trifling conteft, to abrogate the confeffion and compact which flie made. Befides 
in this cafe, force will be employed : for the material infli&ers of puniQunents will 
then be roufed to revenge, by the decrees of fate, againft the rebels to her laws. And 
this is what the facred atfcourfes (4?* \syol) * teftify by the labours of Hercules, and the 
dangers which Hercules was required to endure ; and which every one mud experience 
who bravely contends for liberty, till the phantaftic fpirit becomes (uperior to the 
dominion of nature, and is placed beyond the reach of her hands. 

u But if this leap from matter fhould happen within the boundaries of nature, the foul 
Will be depreffed, and require more weighty contefts : for matter now fully convinced 
that we are fugitives, will not be fparing of puniftiment ; and though we may defpair of 
our afcent, flie will chaftize us for the endeavour, and no longer propofe our choice of 
living from two urns, which Homer occultly intimates are two portions of matter. And 
Jupiter himfelf in this place, according to the fame divine poet, is the moderator of mat- 
ter, diftributing a twofold condition of fate * from which good is never found fmcere, 
and without a mixture of evil, though it is poflible that fome unfortunate being may 
participate of the worfc condition without any portion of good. 

" In fiiort all lives are converfant with the fluctuations of error, when the foul does not 
fpeedily return, after its firft defcent. But confider with how great an interval, this 
fpirit energizes in our nature: for when the foul is inclined downwards, tie fpirit alfo 
{according to the facred Sfcourfe) grows heavy % and Jinks > till it falls into a region profoundly 
dark: but when the foul rifes from tins obfeurity, the pbantafiic Jfririt alfo attends it 9 at far as 
it is able to follow. And it will attend, till the foul arrives at a condition of being the 
raoft oppofite from 'its nature. Hear too, what the oracles declare on this occafion. 
Norjbould you leave the mojt abjeclpart \ in the precipice of matter : fir there is a place for the 

image 

• Tikis fiertd difimrfi competed by Pythagoras wit twofold ; one in verfc, mentioned by HeracUdes, and the 
other niPi OBAN, in Doric profe, both which are unfortunately loft. It appears however, from the prefent pt& 
tage, that a part of one of them confifted in -explaining the labours of Heresies, who, like Ulyfies, is an attegoSf- 
«cal chaaefter, representing the pcogreufof a man from the impurity of a fenfihie life, till he acquire* the per* 
fe&ion and purity of a life intellectual and divine. Hence Produt on Plato's Republic, p. jts. u Hercules 
.befog purified by Acred initiations, and having acquired undHHed advantages, def er ted a perfedt etablUhment 
among the gods." We may conceive, therefore, that by the dub of Hercules is meant philolefhft and by h|a 
•lion's flan, prudence ; through whofe affiftance he tamed the panlona, thofe monfters of the foul, and ddftroyed 
vain cogitationa : both which art occultly fignified by tht twelve labours he endured. I only add that Petavius 
appears to have been entirely ignorant, that any fisch writings as thtfitni Sfcmnfu, ever esSnedt fa- he 
tranflates them in one place facr* kijhri*, and in another, where they are mentioned in the Angular number, 
(x?«c) «f/m *W tatU. Suchignc^ancenu^bencolabkrathemedernprieft; but as a man of learning Peta- 
viut cannot be defended by any apology in fuch vile tranflations. 

f The Scholium of rTic^phoroixpeo « Synefius (says he)*aib the droft of matter, 

that which the phantasy, dafeansjng from flat infernal fphcres, derives from the n at ura l elements of fire and 
•air. And this he obierves it is not snwsnl to leave in the precipice of ma st er, vis. in the world every wny+b 
fare and dark, but it Is fvquifite to drew h up w ar d s , by the afljftance of t emp e rance , continence, and the 
other v irt ue s , and re~clev*t* it to tht ethctial worlds fines there is a place allotted lor mtmr t %adthci 
o Vat* H. N n 
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image in the region every where refplenient with light. But this place is oppofed to the re- 
gion totally dark i and to him who acutely perceives, a (till deeper meaning will be 
found in the words. For the oracle not only feems to recal into the fphercs, the nature, 
which had proceeded from thence, but alfo intimates that whatever of fuUime fire or 
air, the foul descending from on high, had attra&ed into a phantaftic eflence, before (he 
was invefted with this terrene bark, mult be elevated together with the more exalted 
part. For the dregs of matter, or the mod abje£t part, cannot fignify a divine body- 
But reafon dictates that things which communicate, and confpire in unity, cannot be 
deftitute of mutual relation, and connection with each other, particularly when the 
places of their refidence have a kindred pofition : as fire is proximate to an orbicular, 
body, ami does not like the earth poflefs the extremity of things. 

" ^Lgain,.if better natures yielding to the fubordinate, fhould at any time unite in con— 
junction with thefe, they would produce in matter an indiflbluble body, from their fu~ 
perior dominion : and in this cafe perhaps, the bafer nature, no longer oppofing the 
energy of the foul, but becoming gentle, obedient* and obfequious, and exhibiting 
the middle nature of the phantaftic fpirit without diffipation, may become ethcrial to- 
gether with the dominion of the rational foul ; may be the attendant of its elevation y 
and may afcend if not to the fummit of all, at leaft to the, extremity of the elements, . 
and arrive at the region in every part lucid, and divine* For it poflefles fays the Oracle a 
Certain place in this region, i- e. it is received into a certain order of an orbicular body. 
And thus much may fuffice, concerning the parts and condition of the elements, which ; 
the reader may either believe, or reject as he pleafes* 

" But it cannot be denied that the corporeal eflence of the phantaftic fpirit, when ar- 
rived at this place, is at the fame time elevated with the returning foul, and adapted to 
to the fpheres ; or in other words it is brought back to its proper nature and priftine 
condition. Thefe two regions, therefore, are fituated in perfect oppofition to each* 
other: the one profoundly obfeure, but the other every way lucid, obtaining the ex- 
tremities # . of felicity and miferyv But how many middle regions do you think are : 

fituated : 

in the region everywhere lucid. But he calls the «*•£#, the phantaftic fpirit, as being connate to the rational fast, 
though of t fubordinate nature. For at inteiUa it the refemblance and image of the divinity, but the rwlimml 
JjM of intellect : fo ib* fb**tsfUJ}irit 9 . or irrational foul, it the image of the rational foul. Hence, at man* or 
the natural foul, it the, image of the phantaftic fpirit, and of this again the body, and of body, m**er : on thit 
account he obfcrves that the phantafy obtaint a certain familiar proportion to the natures which communicate 
with it on each fi&, by a certain union and affinity, and by a tendency to the feme common end. Hence m 
its defcent it not only acquires fire and air, from the rational foul, which hat a fupernal fituation, but likewise 
from the natural elements, which are placed beneath/* Nicephori Scholia, p. 390. 

• « Synefiotfllyttlsot there are two extreme feote, the mmamhs of the tohretfe, one beneath, every way dark, 
the other abovo, wholly luminous $ and that the footer » imormhtt» htjt th» latter hlsffed. Be* boeawfe oppofitrs 
cermet be hnmedfatcly copulated together, ho aJfccts that ia the middle of thefe two faete, these arc ate many 
other regioBt, differing from each other, which he denoaameoetia 000 port tamaoue, aftd ia the other obiatie, 
aartkitoting of the extreme*, aae) beneath the fegie* totally refpieadtot witKhgha. JoJt fcvthc 1 
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Utuated in the concarc fpace of this mundane orb, partly lucid, and' partly dart, tn aH 
which the foul lifer, with this phantaftic fpirit, and alternately changes its forms, and 
manners, and life ? When, therefore, it returns to its proper nobility, it becomes 
the ftorehoufe of truth : for it is then pure and pellucid, and perfeftly immaculate ; 
and has power, if willing, to become a god and a prophet. But when it falls from this 
elevation, it becomes dark, erratic, and fi&itious : for the obfeurtty of the fpirit, cannot 
perceive the perfpicuity of true beings. Laftly, when it poflefles a middle fituation, it 
partly wanders, and partly purfues the truth. You may'aUb by this means, explore a 
demoniacal nature, and its order : for to purfue truth entirely, or to wander but a little 
from its contemplation, is divine, or nearly divine. But a condition of being, erroneous 
in precli&ions, neceflarily belongs to fuch as are afliduoufly inclined to nature, who are 
obnoxious to paffion, and perfectly ambitious : for by this means fuch a condition he- 
comes fubtcrranean *, and forfakes divinity, and its more ancient daemon ; though by 
a contrary mode of proceeding it may refume its priftine aflbciations, and occupy the 
place prepared for a more excellent nature. 

" And from hence we may apprehend the ftate of the foul while connected with the 
prefentbody : for he whofe phantaftic fpirit, is pure and compofed, and who, both 
waking, and fleeping, receives true refemblances of things, he indeed, poflefles a token 
that the figure of his foul will pafs into a better condition of being. Nor is the judg* 
meftt trifling which we may form refpeding the affection of the animal fpirit, from the 
imaginations which it principally produces, and in which it is employed, when free 
from external pulfation j philofophy fupplying us wWi judgment and admonition, re* 
fpe&itfg its nutriment, and the diligent care we fhoriM employ to prevent its deviation 
from the right. But its beft education confifts in always energizing according to an 
intuitive and perceptive power, and in taking care that the principal etaeigy* of the 
foul is arrays iritcHe&Uftl ; and that as much as poffible wfe always preoccupy the ab* 
ford and raft impetiiofities of the phantafy. But this is no other than a converfion of 
the foul to that which is beft; and forfaking all communion within inferior nature, ex* 
ceptwhat the ftrongeft rieceflity compels us to adopt. But an intellectual perception above 
aH things feparates, whatever is contrary to the true purity of the phantaftic fpirit : for it 
attenuates this fpirit in an occult and inffable manner, and extends it to divinity* 
And when it become* adapted* to this exalted' energy, it draws by a certain affinity of 
mature, tfdrvitre fpirit, infeo conjuwftion with the foul : as on the contrary when it h (6 

Wt»£k*tim is- the triedtUM between intellect an* iotf: but •fUim is feated between the phantafy «nd the fail; 
uAfaf* between the phantafy and body. And thefe medium* mutually penetrate, and extend through each 
other, from body to intellect, and participate atl their farrounding natures. A* air pofTeflea on each fide two 
.extremities and feats, by' means of which, it it hot m its fnpreme fitftatUm, through ttt proximity to ele- 
mentary fire, tat humid in ittiiifcrior Extremity, through' its vicinity to water." Nccephori Schola, p. 39a. 

• The Orssk it itrj defective in this place, whkhlhatc eadcarouftd to ftippiy , at the karaed reader may 
<obfcrrc. 
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coftrafted and diminished ty condeniation, that it cannot fill the ventricles frf the brain* - 
which are the feats affigned to it by providence, then, nature not enduring a vacram, 
an ewljplrk is infinuated in the place of one divine. And what will not the fool fttffcr, 
when affiduoufty prefled by fuch an execrable evil ? For fuch is the constitution, 
of things, that the regions of the phantaftic fpirit mud either be filled with a fuperior or' 
fubordinate nature : but the latter is the punilhment of the impious, who defile the 
divine part of their effence ; and the former is either the end of piety* or proximate to 
the end*" Thus far the excellent SyneGus, who, I doubt not, was greatly indebted to 
Porphyry's book on the regrefs of the foul, for this admirable difcourfe ;. as it is evidently 
pregnant with the moil recondite theology. But let us-eonfider this interefting fubje& 
more minutely. 

Though the thcurgical art is unfortunately loft, by means of which we might obtain the 
beft method of purifying the phantaftic fpirit ; yet we muft not fuppofe that it is utterly; 
ampoffible to accomplifh this de fir able end, without its affiftance. Synefius in the preced- 
ing beautiful quotation informs us, " that an intelle&ual perception attenuates this fpirit*. 
in an occult and ineffable manner* and extends it to divinity." Indeed, nothing can fix 
efie&ually contribute to feparate the phantafy from this terrene body, as a continual in- 
adle&ual illumination. Now this can only be acquired by long habits of meditation', ac- : 
coropanied with a vehement third after truth, which gradually withdraw the foul 
from fenfible perturbations, produce die contemplative virtues, and difpel the darknefs 
of corporeal imaginations- Science, indeed, k the firft requifite in acquiring this purifi- 
cation of the phantafy, I mean die mathematical fcience ; by whofe affiftance, we firik* 
recognize the glimmerings of truth, and difcover the dawning beams of intclle& emerge, 
ing, as it were, from the night of oblivion. When the liberal foul firft difcovers t^ut: 
light, though but feeble and tranfient, flie rejoices at. the happy event, and is anxious to,' 
procure its continuance and increafe. She now defpifes outward corporeal form, and > 
becomes deeply enamoured with thofe purer forms in the phantafy, which (he has found 
to be the receptaclesof truth. And this is the firft degree of purification. But alter thii. 
if by a fortunate event, from contemplating univerfals in imaginative figures, fhc (hould 
rife to fpeculate their Aibfiftence in cogitation, and in the rational foul, fhe will then, 
difcover. a much brighter light , though even this will not be conftant and ferene : for it 
will be prefcnt only when (he is deeply engaged in fuch middU contemplations. Indeed, 
as cogitation is the medium between fenfe and intellcft, fo the light attending its 
energies, has a middle fubfiftence between the obfeurity of the former, and the invari- 
able fplendors of the latter. This light, however, will fo purify the phantaftic fpirit* 
that all its images will poffefs a confiderable degree of perfpicuity and luftre. There 
now remains only the third ftep, in order to produce the. perfe&ion of purity, and to 
conjoin the phantafy with divinity : and this is no other than an intimate converfion of 
the foul to the energies of intellect. For by a long and vigorous excrcife of this kind, a 

conftant 
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coaftant and ineffable light will continually illuminate r the phantafy, fo as to render all* 
ks images pure and pellucid, and perfectly abolifti the obfeurity of fenfible impreffion*. ' 
We may add too, as a fymbol of this exalted purgation, that a perpetuftl ferenity, uh-^ 
ceafing delight, and occasional rapture will be produced in the foul. The will, now 
entirely free wilLbe intimately converted to tbat which is beft ; the defires will breathe 
nothing but the ardour of intellectual energy 5 and the paflions will no longer be at 
variance with reafon* In this delightful date, the vehicle of the phantaftic (pint will * 
become fo attenuated and etherial, that all fenfible harmony will waken the foul to an 
immediate recollection of idealharmony ; all external figure will recall to her memory^ 
ideal- form; and all lucid bodies will reprefent with advantage to her inward eye the/ 
brighter light reflected. in the mirros of imagination. Indeed, fenfibk light, will be found, 
to poflefs a remarkable: fympathy with this purer light of the foul. For when this intellec- 
tual fplendot is firmly introduced, and illuminates every part of the phantafy, the 
fmalleft fpark, and the mod glimmering ray of external light, will call forth into energy 
that fac red ligjn, which is now perfectly feated in the fanctuary of the foul. Such too 
will be the temperament of the foul in this cafe, that (he will fpontaneoufly utter mufical 
(bunds, as indications of the harmony within -, and as echoes of the perpetual felicity 
fee enjoys. And fuch. ace the methods of acquiring, and fuch the tokens of poflefling. 
purity of imagination,, which he who obtains will underftand ; but whieb will appear 
mcomprehenfible^ancyridiculous to him, who is not advancing Fn its acqirifiriorr; 

And here it may not be improper to obferve, that the phantafy in this purified ftate, 
%flbrds indubitable tokens of the pofleffion of truth ; and ferves as an inftrument by 
which we may difcover falfe opinions from fuch as are true. For the images attending 
the perceptions of reality* will always be lucid ; and this in proportion to the certainty 
they contain. Hence,, whenever the foul is full, and as- it were, pregnant with true 
conceptions, certain bright phantafms, as the progeny of her rational energies, "will 
drop into the minor of imagination, and appear like images clothed with light. For 
the phantafy will now no longer be fimilar to the- dark and irriguous- cavern of Calypfo 
(which appears to be the emblem of imagination in an unpurified (late), illuminated by 
ftnfe as by an artificial Ifire ;. but it will be totally diaphanous and f ull/>f light. It will,, 
indeed, in every refpeft refemble the palace of Ithaca, when enlightened by the golden, 
lamp of Minerva, during the removal of the. arms by Ulyffes and Tclemachus* Of 
which we may fay with the greateft propriety : 

Not fuch the fickly beams which uhfincere,. 
Gild the grofs vapour of this nether fpherc*: 

And he who knows the truth of what I affert, may exclaim with rapture, like 

Tdcmachus: 

• Pope** Odyflcy, book xi* 

Wha* 
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What miracle thus* dazzles with furprifc I 

Diftinft in rows the radiant columns rife: 

The waits where-e'er my wond'rkig fight I turn, 

And roofs amidft a blaze of glory burn I 

Some vifitant of pure etherial race, 

With his bright prefence deigns the dome to grace. 

7. In the laft place, we may driervedly rank among- the theological writing* of 
Porphyry, his treatife Concerning the Cave of tie Nymphs* in the 13th book of th* 
Odyffey. This admirable work is fortunately preferred -i and as it contains form 
<kep arcana of the natural and fymbolical theology o£ the ancients, together with fomer 
beautiful obferrations refpe£ing the allegory of Ulyfies, I pecfuade myfolf the follow* 
ing paraphrafed tranttation of this work, will be- acceptable to the lovers of. ancient, 
learning and philofophy. 

" * What are we to underftand by the Care, in the- Man* of Ithaca, which Homer 
defcribes in the following vcrfes ? 

High at the head a branching olive grows, 
And crowns the pointed cliffs with (hady boughs. 
A cavern pleafant, though involv'd- in night, 
. Qeneath it lies, the Naiades, delight. 
Where bowls and urns, of workmanihip divine, 
And mafly beams in native marble fhine % 
On which the Nymphs amazing webs difplay, 
Qf purple hue, awd exquifitc array. 
The bufy bees, withi» the umsfcenre 
Honey delicious, and like ne&ar pure. 
Perpetual waters thro 9 the grotto .glide* 
A lofty gate unfolds on either fide ; 
That to the north is pervious by mankind 1 
The facred fouth t* immovtals is-confign'd* 

i. e. u an olive with fpreading branches ftanda at the head of the Ithiacenlian port ; end* 
near it is a cave both pleafant and obfeure, which is facred to the nymphs who are calfaf 
Naiades. Within the cavern, bowls and* capacious amphora- are formed, from ftone, 
in which the bees depofit their delicious honey* There* ar*: likewise within the cave 
ltng ferny* beam**, on whi<h< the nymphs- weave purple webs. wonderful to the fight. 

• There are three editions of this excellent work. The firft Greek and Latin by HolAeninty Cantata- 1655 1 
the fecond' by Barnes, prefixed to his Homer s and *he .third by lame German editor, which I have not feen. 

Perpetual 
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poet, under its obfcure difguifie ; who likewife places, wkh a myftic intent, an olive* a 
the entrance of the cave. Air which particulars the ancients thought very laborious to 
inveftigate and explain, and we who fucceed them arc of the fame opinion, while en- 
deavouring from our own inventions to unfold the concealed meaning of the allegory. 
Hence thofe men appear to have written very negligently concerning the fituation of the 
place, who believe both the -cave and its contents, to be a mere poetical figment* But 
the heft and mod accurate writers of geography, and among thefe Artemidorus the 
Ephefian, in the fifth book of his work, which conGfts of eleven books^hus writes : " The 
ifland of Ithaca, containing an extent of 85 ftadii # , is diftant from Panorama, a port of 
Cephalenia, about ia ftadii f • It has a port named Phorcys ; iu which there is a Ihorc, 
and on that fhore a cave faeied to the nymphs, in which the Phaeacians are reported 
to have placed Ulyfles." 

By no means therefore is this cave a mere Homerical figment. But whether the poet 
defcribes it according to its real nature, or adds fomethingof his own invention, yet the 
fame queftions remain to be folved ; whether you are difpofed to inveftigate theifltsft- 
tion of the poet, or of thofe who confecrated the cave. Since neither did the ancients 
confecrate temples without fabulous fymbol 3 ; nor is it ufual with Homer to relate any 
thing raflily concerning their peculiarities. For indeed, by how much the more any 
one endeavours to (hew, that this defcription of the cave is not an Homeric fiftioa, 
bat was confecrated to the gods, before Homer's time; by fo much the more he 
evinces, that this facred cave is filled with ancient wifdom. On which account it is 
highly worthy our inveftigation, and neceflary that its fymbolical confecration and ob- 
fcure myfteries (hould be rendered evident by the light of philofophical enquiry. 

Antiquity then with great propriety confecrated caves and dens to the world, whether 
taken colle&ively as the univerfe, or feparately according to its parts. Hence they 
•considered earth as the fymbol of that matter from which the world is compofed ; fo 
that, according to the opinion of fome, matter and earth are the fame : by the fymbol of 
a cave, fignifying the formation of the world from matter. For indeed caves are molt 
commonly fpontaneoua produ&ions, congenial with the earth herfelf, and compre- 
hended by one uniform (tone •, whofe interior part is concave, and whofe exterior parts 
are extended over an immenfe fpace of earth. But the world being felt-born, (i. e. pro- 
duced by no external caufe but from a principle within,) and in perfe& fymphony with 
itfelC is allied to matter which they call, according to a fecret fignification, a (tone and a 
rock. For like thefe hard bodies it is fluggilh and inert, and receives the impreffion of 
ornamenting form : at the fame time they conildered it as infinite on account of its 
formkfs nature. But fincc it is continually flowing, and of itfclf deftitute of the fuper- 
vening inveftments of fpecies by which it is formed and becomes vifible, the flowing 
waters, darknefs, or, as the poet fays, obfeurity of the cavern exhibit apt/ymbols of what 

• I. c. stout tea Italia* mile* f Viz, a mile aod a half. 

the 
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tne world contains on account of that matter with which it is conne&ed. Hence 
through the dark union of matter, the world is obfcure and dark, but from the prefence 
and fupervcning ornaments of form (from which its derives it name) it is beautiful and 
pleafant. The world therefore may with great propriety be called a caye \ agreeable 
indeed, at its fir ft entrance, on account of its participation of form, but involved in the 
decpeft obfcurity to the intellectual eye which endeavours to difcern its dark founda- 
tion. So that its exterior and fuperficial parti are pleafant, but its interior and pro-. 
found parts obfcure : and its very bottom is darknefs itfelf. After the fame manner the 
Per flans myftically fignifying the defcent of the foul into an inferior nature, and its af- 
cent into the intelligible world, initiate the pried or my (lie in a place which they deno- 
minate a cave. For according to Eubulus, Zoroafter firil of all among the neighbouring 
mountains of Periia, confecrated a natural cave, florid and watered with fountains, in 
honour of Mithras the father of all things : a cave in the opinion of Zoroafter bearing 
a refemblance of the world fabricated by Mithras. But the things contained in the ca- 
vern, being difpofed by certain intervals, according to fymmctry and order, were fym- 
bols of the elements and climates of the world. We find too that after Zoroafter it 
was ufual with others to perform initiatory rites in caves and dens, whether natural 
or artificial. For as they confecrated temples, groves, and altars to the celeftial gods ; 
but to the terreftrial gods and to heroes altars alone, and to the fubterranean divinities 
vaults and cells ; fo to the world they dedicated caves and dens * as iikewife to nymphs, 
on account of the waters trickling, and difperfed through caverns, in which the nymphs 
called Naiads, as we (hall fhoitly obferve, preflde. But the ancients not only confidered 
a cave as the fymbol of this generated and fenfible world, but as the reprefentative of 
every invifible power : becaufe as a cave is obfcure and dark, fo the eflence of thefc 
powers is unknown* Hence Saturn fabricated a cave in the ocean itfelf, and concealed 
his children in its dark retreats. Thus Ceres educated Proferpine with her nymphs in 
a cave ; and many other paiticulars of this kind may be found by any one who perufes 
the writings of Theologifts. But that caves are attributed to nymphs, and efpecially 
to Naiads, who dwell near fountains, and are called Naiads from the waters over . 
whofe flowing dreams they preflde, the hymn to Apollo indicates in thefe words : 

• " The nymphs rending in caves fhall deduce fountains of intellectual waters to thee, 
(according to the divine voice of the Mufes,) which are the progeny of a terrene fpirit. 
Hence waters burding through every river, fhall exhibit to mankind perpetual effufions : 
of fweet dreams." From hence as it appears to me the Pythagoreans, and after them 
Plato took occaflon to call the world a cave and a den. For the powers which are the 
leaders and guides of fouls thus fpeak in a verfe of Empedocle*. 
" We will enter into this cave covered with rocks." 

* Thcfc vcrfct arc not to be found in any of the hymni now extant, afcribed to Homer. 

.VbL.II. °° And 
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And Plato in the feventh book of his Republic, fpcaking of the condition of mankind in- 
this fenfiblfc world, fays, u Behold men as if dwelling in a fubterranean cavern, whofe- 
entrance opens through the whole cave to the admiflion of the light.** But when the 
other perfon in the dialogue fays, you relate an abfurd fimilitude, he fubjoins : " It is 
" requifite, friend Glaucus, to apply this fimilitude to all that has been previouflf faid; 
aflimilating this terrene habitation which is the obje& of corporeal fight, to the dark 
residence of a prifon : but accomodating the fire fhining in the reccfTcs of the cavern to 
the folar light/' And thus it is fufliciently evident, that theologifts have confidercd a 
cave as a fymbol of the world, and of the powers it contains. But we obferved that they 
likewife confidered a cave as the fymbol of an intelligible efience ; led to this opinion by 
reafons very different from the former* For they placed it as afymbof of the fenfible' 
world, becaufe caverns are dark, (lony and humid * refembling in all thefe refpeds the 
world on account of the obfeure nature of that matter from which it is competed, the 
continual impreflion of forms to which it is obnoxious, and the conftant flowing- of all 
its parts. But a cave refembles intelligible efience, both becaufe invifible to the eyes* 
and fenfe, and becaufe its fubftance is folid, firm, and durable. And in the fame- 
manner particular virtues or powers are inconfpicuous, eipecially fuch as are united? 
with matter. For they did not con fide r a cave as the fymbol of a material and imma- 
terial nature on account of its figure as fome have fufpe&ed : (fince every care is not 
circular as appears from this Homeiic cavern with a double entrance)- but frem furrey- 
ihg the natural condition of caves, involved in the depths of obfeurity and night, ancfc 
formed from the union of a hard and ftony fubftance. Again> fince a cave has a twofold, 
fimilitude, it mud agree in fome particulars with fenfible fubftance, but in others with 
an intelligible effencer Thus the prefent cave fince it contains perpetual waters, in* this* 
refpeft refembles a fubftance united with matter, and not that which is immaterial 
and intelligible. On this account the cave is not facred to mountain divinities, to thofe 
who dwell on hills, or to other deities of this kind, but to Naiads fo called by the Greeks 
from papal*, fountains v becaufe they prefide over waters : and this term is commonly 
applied to all fouls palling into the humid and flowing condition of a generative na- 
ture. Thefe fouls they eonfidered as incumbent on the water, which is nourifhed by a 
divine fpirit as Numcnius affirms : and hence a^prophet faid, that the fpirit of God moved 
on the waters* The Egyptians likewife on this account place all daemons, not conne&ed 
with any thing folid or ftable, but raifed on a failing veffel ; and it is known that hu- 
mor invades the fun itfelf, and all animals descending into generation. Hence Hera- 
clitus obferves " that it appears delightful, and not mortal to fouls» when they are born 
connefted with humidity " And he fays in another place, fpeaking of unembodied 
fouls, " we live their death, and we die their life/* Hence the poet calls men exifting 
in generation *»•**«, i. e. humid, becaufe their fouls are drenched in moifture. On this 
account too, fuch fouls delight in blood and humid feed : but water adminifters nutri- 

men 
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mcnt to the fouls of plants. Befides, according to the opinions of fome men aerial and 
ecleftial bodies, are nourifhed by the Tapours of fountains and rivers and other exhala- 
tions. Thus the Stoics aflert that the fun is nourifhed by the exhalation of die fea ; the 
moon from the effluvia of fountains and rivers ; but the ftars from the exhalation of the 
earth. Hence according to them the fun is a certain intelle&ual compofition formed 
from the fea 5 the moon from rirer waters ; and the ftars from terrene exhalations. It is 
neceflary therefore that fouls, whether they are corporeal or incorporeal, while they 
attra& bodies, muft verge to humidity, and be incorporated with humid natures; efpe- 
cially fuch fouls, as from their material inclinations ought to be united with blood, and 
confined in humid bodies as in a watery tegument.' Hence the fouls of the dead are evo- 
cated by the effufion of bile and blood : and fouls infrared by corporeal love, and at- 
tracting to their nature a humid fpirit, condenfe this watery vehicle like a cloud 1 for 
a cloud is nothing more than humour con den fed in the air. But the pneumatic part 
thus condenfed, through too great an abundance of humour becomes the object of cor- 
poreal fight. And among the number of thefe we muft reckon thole apparitions of 
images, which from a fpirit coloured by the influence of imagination, prefent themfelves 
to mankind. But pure fouls are averfe from generation ; on which account the fame 
Heraclitus obferves " a dry foul is the wifeft." But fouls thus defiring to be mingled 
with body, and attracting a humid vapour, by their propenfity to generation render 
their pneumatic part moid and wet, and by thus verging to the ever-flowing waters of 
generation, are defervedly called Naiads. Hence it is cuftomary with the Greeks to 
call nymphs yafuqpiiKK» or married, as thofe who are copulated to generation ; and to 
wafh in a bath whofe waters are derived from fountains or perpetual rills. This 
world then is facred and pleafant to nymphs, i. e. to fouls proceeding into a material 
nature, and to genii participating of generation, although it is naturally dark and opake; 
on which account fome arc of opinion that fouls are compofed from a certain aerial 
opacity. Hence a cave is a habitation peculiarly adapted to fuch fouls ; fince it is both 
pleafant and obfeure, like this material region, in which fouls refide. * A cave likewife 
through which perpetual waters flow is well adapted to nymphs, the divinities of waters. 
The prefent cave therefore muft be allowed facred to fouls, and to thofe more particu- 
lar powers denominated nymphs, who from their being prxfe&s of rivers and foun- 
tains are called vrymat and m&t, i. e. fountain and river divinities. What then are the 
different fymbols, fome of which correfpond to fouls, and others to the divinities of 
waters, by which it may be manifeft that this cave is at the fame time dedicated and con- 
fecrated to both ? We reply that the ftony bowls and urns are fymbols of the aquatic 
nymphs. For veflTels of the fame form are fymbols of Bacchus; but their compofition 
^ is teftaceous, that is, from baked earth. And indeed fuch as thefe are correfpondent to 
the gift of this god \ fince the fruit of the vine is brought to a proper maturity by the 
ecleftial fire of the fun. But the ftony bowls and urns, are mod admirably accommo- 
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dated to nymphs prefiding over waters which flow from rocks. And what fymbol it 
more proper to fouls defcending into generation, and the tenacious veftment of body, 
than as the poet fays, " Nymphs weaving on ftony beams purple garments wonderful to 
behold ?" For the flefh is generated in and about the bones, which in the bodies of 
animals may be compared to {tones. On which account thefe tcxtorial in(lruments f 
are fabricated from ftones alone. But the purple garments plainly appear to be the flefh 
with which we are invefted ; ami which Is woven as it were and grows by the con* 
nefting and vivifying power of the blood, difrufed through every part. Betides, pur- 
ple garments arc tinged with the blood of animals*, and flefh is produced and fubfifts 
from blood. Add too that the body is a garment with which the foul is invefted; a 
ctrcumftance indeed wonderful to the fight, whether we regard its compofition, or con*. 
Gder the connecting band by which it* is knit to the foul. Thus according to Orpheus* 
Proferpine who prcfides over every thing generated from feed, is reprefented weaving 
a web 5, and the ancients called heaven by the name of *i»^, which is as it were the 
veil or tegument of the celeflial gods. But why are the amphora ieprefented filled 
with honey-combs, and not with water ? For in thefe as he fays the bees depofit 
their honey. But the word T*0aiCwccrf*», fignifies nothing more than riQueu tv fiwjt, u e* 
to depofit aliment. And honey is the nutriment of bees* 

Indeed, theologifts have made honey fubfervient to many and various fymbols, be- 
caufe it is indued with a variety of powers : for it poflefles a purging and preferving- 
quality. Hence bodies are kept from putrefa&ion by its ufe, and ulcers of long Handing 
are purified i befides it is fweet to the taflc, and bees produced from putrid* oxen^ 
collect it by a wonderful art from flowers. On this account when in the facred rites* 
called *4wl*xx, thofe who are initiated, pour honey inftcad of water on their hands, it is 
fignified by this practice, that their hands fliould be pure from every forrowful; 
noxious, and abominable concern. Thus, others purify the initiated by a. purgatorial 
rite from fire,, but arc averfe from water as the enemy of fire. Befides they purify the 
tongue from all the defilement of evU with honey. But when the Perfiars offer 
honey to the guardian of fruits, they regard its preferring power as a fymbol of its 
funilitude to a divine nature. In like manner when the poet pours nectar and ambrofia 
into the noftrils of the (lain, for the purpofc of preferring the body from putrefaflion 
fome have interpreted honey as the aliment of the gods. For Homer in a certain place calls 
nc&ar yellow ; which is alio the colour of honey. But whether or not honey is tabe takeu; 
forne£fcar, we fliall hereafter more accurately examine. Again, we find in Orpheus that 
Jupiter employs fliatag^ms againft Saturn from honey. For Saturn full of honey is 
intoxicated, his fenfes are darkened as if from the effects of wine, and (he fleeps : juffc 
as Poms, according to Plato, is diftended with nectar ; for wine (fays he) was not yet 
known. But night admonifhes Jupiter to employ the ftratagem of honey, accordingjo- 
Orpheus, in thefe words, 

Ai 
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H As foon as you behold him fpread under the lofty oaks, intoxicated with the fwect 
honey, produced by the bees, bind him in chains." 

Saturn, therefore, intoxicated with honey is bound by Jupiter ; and caftrated in the 
fame manner as Cx-Ium. But the theological poet intimates by this fable that the divine 
eflences are, as it were, bound, and drawn down by delight into the flu£tuating empire 
of generation ; and that when refolved in pleafure, they produce certain powers by their 
feminal virtue. Thus Saturn caftrates Caelum, who, by his defire of coition defcends 
to earth* Bat the intoxication of honey, fignifies among theologifts nothing more than 
the defire of coition ; by the enfnaring power of which Saturn is caftrated. For Saturn 
and his orb is the firft of the celeftial fpheres, which moves contrary to the courfe of 
Cxhimor the heavens. But certain virtues defcend as well from the heavens as from 
the wandering ftars, and the influences of the heavens are received by Saturn, and thofe 
of Saturn by Jupiter, Hence, finee honey is affumed in purgations, and as an anti- 
dote t* put refa&ion, and aptly reprefents the pleafure and delight of defcending into 
the fascinating realms of generation, it is accounted a fymbolwell adapted to nympKsthe 
divinities of waters v fignifying the nature of the waters over which they prefide free, 
from putrefaftion r intimating likewife the purgative quality of the waters and jheir. 
co-operating in the bufinefs of generation. For water promotes generation. The poet, 
therefore, very properly reprefents the bees, as depofiting their honey in bowls and urns : 
fince bowls fignify fountains ; and on this account a bowl or cup is placed next to My-. 
thras inftead of a fountain. But we draw the waters of fountains in Amphora ; and 
fountains and rivers aie proper to aquatic nymphs, and efpecially to the nymphs called, 
by the ancients fouls, which antiquity likewife peculiarly denominated fu?a<w*j, i. e. arti- 
ficers of fwectnefs or bees : for fouls are, indeed, the authors of all the pleafure peculiar 
to our nature. 
Hence Sophocles does not fpeak improperly, when he-fays* 
" The fwarm of the dead utters a buzzing noife." 
But the priefteflts of Ceres, as minifters to the terrene goddefs were formerly called bees ; 
and her daughter Profferpine fcATiT&3fe, or delicious, alluding to the fweetnefs of honey.. 
Befides the moon who is the queen of generation was denominated by the ancients a 
bee, and likewife a bull : for the exaltation- of the Moon is Taurus, and bees are gene- 
rated from oxen ; on which account they are called j&?imk, which name is likewife at- 
tributed to fouls proceeding into generation. Alfo the god Mercury is eftecmed a 
dealer of oxen, who is fecretly confeious of generation. Befides honey is confideredt 
as a fymbol of death, in the fame manner as gall is of life ; whether they indicated by. 
fuch (imilitudes that the life of the foul dies by the noxious embraces of pleafure, but en-, 
joys life from bitternefs, which by its difguftful fenfation prevents the foul from finking; 
into that drowfy oblivion produced by corporeal delight (on which account they facri-. 
ftced gall' to the gods) -, or whether the fymbol originated from confidering that death is> 
the end of evils, but that the prefent life is l&Loricu* and bitter. But it is here neceflary 

to 
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to obferve that fbey did not promifcuoufly call all fouls defcending into the whirl of ge- 
neration bees ; but only thofe who, while rcfiding in this fluctuating region, afted juftly; 
and who, after being in a manner acceptable to the divinities returned to their priftine 
felicity. For the bee is an animal, accuftomed to return to its former place ; and is 
Audious of juftice and fobriety, on which account libations with honey are called 
w#oA»»», or fober. The ancients likewife refrained from fitting on beans, which they 
confidered as a fymbol of generation proceeding in a regular feries without being inter- 
cepted *, becaufe this leguminous vegetable is almoft the only one, amongft other fruits, 
whofe (talk is perforated throughout without any intervening knots. We muft, there- 
fore, admit that honey-combs and bees are fymbols, as well peculiar as common to 
nymphs the divinities of waters ; and at the fame time to fouls wedded to the humid and 
fluctuating nature of generation. 

But let us now return to the cave and confider its double 'entrance. The moft an- 
cient of mankind then, before temples were raifed to divinity, confecrated caves and dens 
to the gods. Hence the Curetes in Crete dedicated a cave to Jupiter ; in Arcadia a cave 
was facred to the Moon, in Lyceum to Pan, and in the ifland Naxus to Bacchus. The . 
worfhip of Mithras too, wherever this god was known was performed in caves* But 
with refpeft to this cave of the nymphs in Ithaca, Homer was not alone content with 
faying that it had two gates, but he adds that the one looks to the north, and the other, 
more divine, to the fouth ; concerning which he does not mention whether it its per- 
vious to the defcent of either immortals or mankind, as is the cafe with the northern 
entrance, but he only fays, 

cc The. other of thefe tends to the fouth, which is not pervious to men, but is alone 
open to immortals' 9 

It remains, therefore, to inveftigate either the fecret meaning of thofe who firft in- 
ftituted this cave, according to the poets defcription ; or what occult fignification 
Homer himfelf intended to convey, if it is nothing more than a fiction of his own in- 
venting* Since then, the prefent cave in an eminent degree is a fymbol and image of 
the world, as Numenius and his familiar Cronius affirm, it is neceffary, in order to 
elucidate the reafon of the pofition of the gates, to obferve that there arc two extremities 
in the heavens ; viz. the winter-folftice, than which no part of heaven is nearer to the 
fouth j and the fummer-folftice which is fituated next to the north. But the fummer 
tropic, that is, the folftitial circle is in Cancer, and the winter tropic in Capricorn* And 
fincc Cancer is the neareft to the earth, it is defervedly attributed to the moon, which 
is itfelf proximate to the earth* But fince the fouthern pole by its great diftance is in- 
confpicuous to us, Capricorn is afcribed to Saturn, who is the higheft and moft remote of 
all the planets. Again, the figns from Cancer to Capricorn are fituated in the following 
order ; the firft is Leo called by aftrologers the houfe of the fun ; afterwards Virgo, 
or the houfe of Mercury * Libra of Venus > Scorpius of Mars > Sagittarius of Jupiter ; 

and 
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and Capricornus or the houfe of Saturn. But from Capricorn in an inverfe order, 
Sagittarius is attributed to Saturn , Pi foes to Jupiter; Aries to Mars; Taurus to 
Venus y Gemini to Mercury ; and laft of all Cancer to the Moon. From among 
the number of thefe theologifta confider Cancer and Capricorn as two ports ; Plato 
calls them two gates* Of thefe, they affirm that Cancer is the gate through 
which fouls defcend, but Capricorn that through which they afcend, and exchange 
a material for a divine condition of being. # . Cancer is, indeed, northern and 

adapted 

» Macrobius in the 12th chapter of lib comment on Scipio's dream, has derived fome of the ancient arcana 
which it contains, flom the prefent part of this admirable work. What he hat farther added, i (hall t'anflate 
on account of its excellence, and 'connection with the above pafiage of Porphyry. " Pythagoras (fays he) thought 
that the empire of Pluto, began downwards from the milky way, becaufe fouls falling from thence, appear al« 
ready to have receded from the gtxls. Hence he aflerta, that the nutriment of milk is firft offered to infants, 
becaufe their firft motion commences from the galaxy, when they begin to fall into terrene bodies. On this 
account, fiocc thofe who are about to defcend, are yet in Canter, and have not left the milky wny, they rank in • 
the order of gods. But when by falling they arrive at the lam ; in this conftellation, they enter on the es> 
ordiom of their future condition. And, becaufe in the Lion, the rudiments of birth, and certain primary e*> 
ercifes of hun.an nature commence ; but Awvari** is oppofite to the lion, and prefent ly feu, after the lion rifes : . 
hence, when the fun is in Aquarius, funeral rites are performed to departed fouls ; becaufe he is then carried ia 
x figrn, which is contrary, or adverfe to human life. From the confine, therefore, in which the zodiac, and galaxy 
touch each other, the foul defcending from a round figure, which is the only divine form, is produced into a cone 
by its defluxion. And as a line is generated from a pont, and proceeds into length, from an indivifible ; fo the 
foul from its own point ;. which, is a monad, panes into the duad, which is the firft protraction. And this if 
the offence which Plato in the Timaeus, calls indivifible, and at the fame time divifible, when he fpeaks of the 
fabric of the mundane fool. For as the foul of the world, fo likewife that of man will be found in one refpee* 
ignorant of divifion, if the fimplicity of a divine nature is confidered \ and in another refpecr capacious of divifioo, 
if w« regard the diffufkxn of the former through the world, aod of the latter through the members of the body. 

As foon, therefore, as the foul gravitates cowards body, in this firft production of kerfelf, fhe begins to expert- 
ence a material tumult,, that is, matter flowing into her efitnee. And this is what Blato remarks in tke Phcdo, 
that the foul is drawn into body, ftaggering with recent intoxication ; fignifying by this the new drink of * 
matter's impetuous hV.cd, through which the foal becoming defiled and heavy, is drawn into a terrene fituotioo 
But the dairy «*p» placed between Cancer and the Lion, is a fymbol of this myftic truth, fignifying that descend* 
icg fouls firft expericr.ee intoxication in that part of the heavens, through the influx of matter. Hence, oblivion 
the companion of intoxicat'on, there begins filemiy to creep into the recefles of the foul. For if (mi's retained 
in their descent to bodies, the memory of divine concerns of which they were confeious in the heavies, there 
would be no difieofion among men, concerning divinity. But ail, indeed, in defcending drink <r>f oblivion ; 
though fome mere, and others lefe. On this account, though truth is not apparent to all men on the earth, 
yet all exercifc their opinions about it : becaufe a iefeB •fmuimrj, U the 9*1*1 oftfimim. But thole difcover anefl, 
who have drank kaft of oblivion : becaufe they eafily remember what they had known before io the heavens. 
Hence, that which is called ItSh by the Latins is called by the Greeks cssn^irric, or rtfimtcd kntpldfct ; becaufe 
when we learn any truths, we recognize what we naturally knew, before material influrion, refiling into the 
body, had intoxicated the foal. But it is this byU or matter which corapofes all that body of the wot Id, which we 
every vrhcre perceive adorned with the imprcfions of forms. Its higheft' and pureft part, however, by which 
divine natures, are eith* r fuftained, or compoJcd, is called «d7«r, aud is believed to be the drink of the gods 1 
but its more inferior and turbid part, is the drink of fouls And this is what the ancients have derjommatod the 
river of Lethe. But according to the Orphic writers the tmt frmfc, or mwterUl mmVeS, is Bacchus, who pro- 
ceeding from that indrvifibie part, is divided into particulars. Hence, in the Orphic smytersea, he if reported to 
teas been, torn in pieces, by Titanic fury, and the fragmenta being buried, are laid to have rifen entire, and 

collect .-i . 
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adapted to dcfcent : but Capricorn, is fouthern, and accommodated to afcent. And, 
indeed, the gates of the cave which look to the north, are with great propriety 
faid to be pervious to the defcent of men : but the fouthern gates, are not the avenues 
of the gods, but of fouls afcendmg to the gods. On this account the poet does not fay 
it is the paffage of the gods, but of immortals ; which appellation is alfo common to 
our fouls, whether in their whole effence or from fome particular and mod excellent 
part only, they are denominated immortal. It is reported that Parmenides men- 
tions thefe two ports in his book, concerning the nature of things : as likewife that they 
were not unknown to the Egyptians and Romans. For the Romans celebrate their Sa- 
turnalia when the fun is in Capricorn, and during this feftivity the fp rvants wear the 
fhoes of thofe who are free, and all things are diftributed among them in common ; the 
legiflator intimating by this ceremony, that thofe who are fervants at prefent, by the 
condition of their birth, will be hereafter liberated by the Saturnalian feaft, and by the 
houfe attributed to Saturn, i. e. Capricorn j when reviving in that fign, and ljeing di- 
verted of the material garments of generation, they return to their priftine felicity, and 
to the fountain of life. But fince the path beginning from Capricorn is retrograde, and 
pertains to defcent j hence the origin of the word Januarius or January from Janua a 
gate, which is the fpace of time meafured by the fun while returning from Capricorn 
towards the eaft, he dire&s his courfe to the northern parts. But with the Egyptians 
the beginning of the year is not Aquarius, as among the Romans, but Cancer. For the 

collected auto one ; becaufe intellect by palling into a divifible from an indivifible nature, and again returning 
from divifible to indivifible, both accoraplUhe* the duties of the world, and does not defcrt the arcana of 
its own nature. 

The foul, therefore, falling with this firft weight, from the zodiac, and milky-way into cJch of the fubjeA 
fphcrct, it not only clothed with the acccflion of a luminous body, but produces the particular motion, which 
it is to exercife in the refpec*cive orbs. Thus in Saturn, it energifes according to a ratiocinative and in telle aire 
power, which they call Xw*«ov and Simp-nx* : in the fphere of Jove, according to the power of acting, 
which is called w^ma* : in that of Mars, according to the ardour of courage, which is denominated &iywtn : 
in the orb of the fun, according to a fenfitive and phantaftic nature, which they call Atrdrrixb and «*vr«r*«» : 
but according to the motion of defire, which is denominated iiriQvfxnrt**, in the planet Venus : of pronouncing 
mnd interpreting what it perceives, which is called i tfuivivTiKov, in the orb of Mercury ; and according to a 
plantal nature, and a power of acting on body, which is denominated <jumxot, when it enters the lunar globe. 
And this fphere, as it is the lad among the divine orders, fo it is the firfl in our terrene fituation. For thia 
body, as it is the dregs of divine concerns ; fo it is the firft fubftauce of an animal. And this is the difference be. 
tween terrene and fupernal bodies (under which laic, I comprehend the heavens, the ftars, and the other ele- 
ments) that the latter are called upwards to be the feat of the foul, and merit immortality from the very nature 
•f the region, and an imitation of fublimity ; but the foul is drawn down to thefe terrene bodies, and is on this 
account reported to die, when it is inclofed in this fallen region, and the feat of mortality. Nor ought it to 
caufe any difturbance, that we have fo often named the death of the foul, which we have pronounced to be im- 
mortal. For the foul is not extinguilhed by its own proper death, but is only overwhelmed for a time. Nor 
does it lofe the benefit of perpetuity, by its temporal demerfiou : fines- when it deferves to be purified from the 
contagion of vice, through its entire refinement from body ; it will be rcftorcd to the light of perennial life 
and will return to iu priftine integrity and perfection," 

ftar, 
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ftar, fo this borders on Cancer, which ftar the Greeks denominate Koto*, or the Dog. 
When this ftar rifcs they celebrate the calends of the month, which begins their year s 
becaufe this is the place of the heavens where generation commences, by which the 
world fubfifts. On this account the doors of the Homeric cavern, are not dedicated to 
to the eaft and wed, nor to the equino&ial figns, Aries and Libra, but to the north and 
fouth, and particularly to thofe ports or celeftial figns which are the neareft of all to 
thefc quarters of the world : and this becaufe the prefent cave is facrcd to fouls, and 
to nymphs the divinities of waters. But thefe places are particularly adapted either to 
fouls dcfcending into generation, or to fuch as are feparating from it. On this account 
they afligned a place congruous to Mithras, near the equinoftial ; and hence he bears the 
fword of Aries, becaufe this animal is martial, and is the fign of Mars : he is likewife carried 
in the Bull the fign of Venus ; becaufe the Bull as well as Venus is the ruler of genera- 
tion. But Mithras is placed near the equino&ial circle, comprehending the northern 
parts on his right, and the fouthern on his left hand. Likewife to the fouthern hemi- 
fphere they added the fouth, becaufe it is hot, and to the northern hemifphere, the 
north, on account of the coldnefs of the wind in that quarter. Again, it was not with- 
out reafon that they conneded winds with fouls finking to generation, and again fe- 
parating themfelves from its ftormy whirl : becaufe, according to the opinion of fome, 
fouls attratt a fpirit, and obtain a pneumatic fubftance. Indeed, Boreas is proper to 
fouls pafling into generation : for the northern Wafts recreate thofe who are on the 
verge of death j and refrelh the foul relu&antly detained in the body. On the contrary, 
the fouthern gales diflbive life. For the north, from its fuperior coldnefs, colle&s into 
one, detains and ftrengthens the foul in the moid and frigid embraces of terrene gener- 
ation : but the fouth diflblves the humid bands, and.by its fuperior heat, having freed the 
foul from the dark and cold tenement of the body, draws it upward to the incorporeal 
light and heat of divinity. But fincc our habitable orb verges moftly to the north, it 
is proper that fouls born in this turbulent region fliould be converfant with the 
north wind j and thofe who depart from hence with the fouth. It is, indeed, on this 
account that wind blowing from the north, is immediately on its commencement ve- 
hement •, but the fouth, on the contrary, is more vehement towards the end. For the 
former hangs direftly over the inhabitants of the north pole, but the latter is more 
diftant, and the Waft from places very remote, is more tardy than from fuch as are near ; 
but when it is gradually collected it blows abundantly and with vigour. Hence, be- 
caufe fouls enter into generation, through the northern gate, they hare feigned this 
wind to be amatorial ", and hence the poet : 

• " Boreas changed into the form of a horfe mingled himfelf with the mares of E- 
ritthonius ; and they big with young produced twice fix foal." And they report that 
he committed a rape on Orithyia, from whom he begot Zetis and Calais. But attri- 

• llliad. lib. zz. L 223, &c. 
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Luting the fouth to the gods, when the fun is at his meridian, they draw the curtain* 
before the ftatues of the Gods in temples ; and conceal them from the view, obferving 
the Homeric precept, that it is not lawful for men to enter temples when the fun is in- 
clined to the fouth : " for this path is open to immortals alone." 

f Hence when the god is at his meridian they place a fymbol of mid-day and of the 
fouth in the gate of the temple. Befides, in other gates it was efteemed unlawful to 
fpeak at all times ; becaufe they confidcred gates as facred. On this account too the 
Pythagoreans, and wife men among the Egyptians, forbade any perfon to fpeak while 
paffing through gates or portals m % for at that time the divinity who is the principle of 
the univerfe is to be worfhipped in filence. But Homer was not ignorant that gates arc 
facred, becaufe he reprcfents Oeneus in the place of fupplication knocking at the gate. 

Before his gates the aged Oeneus came, 

And fuppliant (hook their well-compa£ted frame J. . 

Befides he knew that the gates of heaven were committed to the care of the hours, com- 
mencing in cloudy places *, and which are opened and (hut by the clouds : for he fays, 

€€ Whether they unfold,' or clofe a denfe cloud §." 

Hence likewife they are faid to refound becaufe thunders roar through the clouds: 

Heaven's gates fpontaneous open to the powers, 
Heavens founding gates kept by the winged hours £{:. 

Befides Homer elfewhere makes mention of the gates of the fun, fignifying by thefc 
Cancer and Capricorn : for the fun proceeds as far as thefe figns, when he defcends from 
the north to the fouth $ and from thence afcends again to the northern parts. But Ca- 
pricorn and Cancer are fituated about the milky circle, Cancer occupying the northern 
extremity of this circle, and Capricorn the fouthcrn. Again, according to Pythagoras 
the people of dreams * are fouls, which are reported to be colle&cd in the milky way 5 the 

appellation 

f In the original USrai 3v x*J r'fxU\(n t?c /uio-npCfut; xa\ ru rim, tvl rn $vg* ^ufau/uCfia^O- rS df£. Which 
Holftcnius tranflatea moft crroneoufly, as follows : " Auftrum igitur mcridci fymbolum llatuont : cum Dcus 
meridiano tempore oflio immineat." 

f Iliad, lib. ix. 1. 579. § Iliad, lib. viii. 1. 395. ft Iliad, lib. viii. U -393. 

• This affection of Pythagoras that the jxople of dreamt , ftpoc imp?, are fouls fituated in the milky way, ad* 
mirably contributes to elucidate the following pafiUge in the 24th book of the Odyffey, refpeding the defcent 
of the fuilors fouls to the region of fpirits : 

n«g S\Va» 'Slxtavou ti p$a( xal Aiwutta ori rgnf, 

Htffar, al^a &7x0»T9 x«t' oV^oSiXfo KiifAwa, 
*£i6a ti tauM 4%** li^Xa xa/uovrur* 

i. e. M But they pafled beyond the flowing waters of the ocean, and the rock Lcucas, and the gates of the fan, 
•ad It* feofle •/ irtamt : and they immediately came into meadows of afphodel, where fouls the images of the 

dead 
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appeSatkm erf which is derived from finds, ooanibed with naSk after their bpie tMo 
the whirls of generation. Hence zhofe who defirc to erocate deponed finds, iacrifice 

10 



ccx " rr£.V Far at it rriirxc £m k«r tiac die fork t£ ac faenn xtsfcs A>ffl tie £*&T> ** &* fieaat «C 
tie i ^fiad, *=arfirj » tie xxe& axeseaft tieaacgT s asd I dsuc not auc Humer dcicriciar daefc Sua tie aamv 
■riira— ! |tf jrK cg of nk^ort fcj-I t-3 i rcfasxa in aripaal h a ^uitmrnm a* tie feam, an! agsaa begot c» pa- 
race t. tis serzexe abed:. Tint, I ji i r — i, «£^ fee imnifri faarn tie faftpaTOg rTayWbrlam *f tic£e a 
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to them with milk fwcetned with honey : convinced that by the allurements of pleafure^ 
thefe fouls would deflre to pafs into generation, with the very beginning of which rmik 
is generally produced. 

Befuies the fouthern regions produce fmall bodies, becaufe being attenuated by the 
heat they are diminifhed and dried up: and by a contrary reafon all bodies generated iir 
the north are large, as is evident in the Celtae or Gauls, Thracians, and Scythians; and- 
thefe regions are humid and abound with much paflure. For the word Boreas is de- 
rived from the Greek £•£«, which fignifies aliment. Hence alio the wind which blows 
from a land abounding in nutriments is called jSogiac or nutritive. From thefe caufes 
therefore the northern parts are properly adapted to the clafs of fouls obnoxious to mor- 
tality and generation; but the fouthern quarter to immortals, exempt from the muta- 
bility infeparable from the flowing realms of generation : in the fame manner as the 
euft is attributed cO the gods, and the wed to daemons. Hence fince diverfity is the 
origin of nature, the ancients confidercd every thing with a double entrance, as 
the fymbol of nature. For the progreflion of things is either through an intelligible or 
a fenfiblq nature. And if through a fcnfible nature, either through the fphere of the 

• 
ing in hit priftine valour: why Achillea laments his fituation in thefe abodes; and fouls in general are en* 
gage4 in purfuits, fimilar to their employments on the earth : for all this is the natural- con fequence of a propeo- 
fity to a mortal nature, and a defcrtiou of the regions every way lucid and divine, [jet the reader too obferve,. 
that, according to the arcana of the Platonic dodtrine, the firft and true ft feat of the foul, is in the intelligible 
world, where (he lives entirely diveded of body, and enjoys the ultimate felicity of her nature. And this it 
what Homer divinely infinuates when he fays; 

Tot }« /kit*, firitfiftf-a 0»» 'HgaxXuAir, 
EftaXtt* auric M fxir aBa-varcm dfotVi 
Tigsrirai i> daXfac, Hal f^n a«XXiV<f>i>gof "hC**.— — M. r. X, 

i. e. " after this I faw the Herculean power, or image : but Hercules himfclf is with the immortal gods, delight- 
ing in celcftial banquets, and enjoying the beautiful-footed Hebe." Since for the foul to dwell with the gods en- 
tirely feparated from its vehicle, is to abide in the intelligible world, and to exercife, as Plotinus cxprefies it, . 
the more facred con t efts of wifdom. 

Should it be enquired why departed fouls, though in a ftcte of felicity are compared by Homer to dreams and 
Jhadows, I anfwer with Porphyry (apud Stob. p. 132.) that they are (hadows with refpe& to human concerns,, 
both becaufe they are deftitute of body, and are void of memory : for after they have paiTed the Stygian river, 
they are entirely ignorant of their priftine life on the earth, though they recognize, and converfe with each*, 
other, as is evident from the difcourfes 'between Patioclus, Ajax, and Antilochus. Indeed together with me- 
mory, they lofe all knowledge of corporeal rcfemhlances, which arc rendered apparent through the miniftry of . 
the phantafy. For (ince the phantafy confifts from memory, as Plato aflerts in the Phelebus ; whatever we ima- 
gine periflies with the memory; and when this is taken away all the perturbations of the foul are removed at 
flic then becomes wholly intellectual, and panes into a ftate divinely prudent and wife. However, by means of 
the blood, which, as we have before obferved, is, according to Homer, the inftrumeot of the phantafHc foul, dc* 
parted fpirits recognize material forms, and recollect their priftine condition on the earth. And to the phantafy . 
reafoning pertains ; fince it is nothing more than an aggregation of memory, collected through imaginations, 
into the judgment of univerfala. But this is very different from the inulleclive energy, acquired by the foul bc-i 
yond Acheron, which Cocytus and Pyriphlegethon fill, from the whirling dreams of the dreadful Styx. Let 
the reader, however, remember that the phantafy is twofold, communicating in its fupreme part with the ra- 
tional foul, and in its inferior part with fenfcj and thatit ia this inferior part which the foul deluta, when h 
acquire* an inttUeduai condition of being. 

fixed. 
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ftrcJ ftars, or through the orbs of the planets •, and again either with an immortal or a 
mortal motion. Likewile one centre or hinge of the world is above the earth, but the 
othcris fubterranean *, and one part of the heavens is eaftcrn, and another wcflern. In 
like manner fome parts of the world have a dexter, and others a finifter pofition. Thus 
too ni^ht is oppofed to day ; and the harmony of the univerfe confifts from the amica- 
ble junction of contrary and not fimilar natures. Plato alfo makes mention of two gates, 
one of which affords a paflage to thofe afcending into the heavens, the other to thofc 
defcending on the earth : and theologiits place the fun and moon as the gates of fouls, 
which afcend through the fun and defcend through the moon. So, according to Homer, 

c< Twauxns by Jove's high throne have ever flood,. 
The fourcc of evil one, and one of good # ." 

But Plato, in his Gorgias, by vafes underftaods* fouls, fome of which are beneficent, 
and others malignant, and again fome arc rational and others irrational. But fouls are 
denominated vafcs becanfe they are capacious of certain energies and habits, after the 
manner of veflels. In Hefiod too we find one vafe (hut, but the other opened by plea- 
sure, who ditFufes its contents, and leaves nothing but hope behind. For in whatever 
concerns a depraved foul diffufed about the dark and turbulent nature of matter, de- 
ficits the proper order of its eflence j in- all thefe, it is accuftomexL to nourish itfelf with 
the pleafing though delufive profpecls of hope. 

Since then every twofold divifion is a fymbol of nature, this Homeric cavern has with 
great propriety two gates, numerically different ; the one peculiar to gods and pure < 
fouls ; but the other to fuch as are mortal and depraved. Hence Plato took occafion to 
fpeak of bowls, and to fubftitute vafes for Amphora, and two gates, as we have already* 
obferved, in the place -of two ports. Alfo Phcrecydes Syrus, mentions recefTes, and 
dens, caves, gates, and ports, by which he infinuates the generation of fouls, and their 
feparation from a material nature. And thus much for an interpretation of Homer's 
cave, which we appear to have fufliciently explained, without adducing any farther tes- 
timonies fiom ancient philofophers and theologifts* which would give an unreafonable 
extent to our difcourfe~. 

One particular however remains to be explained, and that is the fymbol of the olive 
at the top of the cavern 5 fince Homer appears to infinuate fomething egregious by giving- - 
fuch a pofition: for he does not merely fay that an olive grows in this place, but tkat - 
it flourifhes at the head or veitex of the cave. 

" High at the head a branching olive grows, 
Beneath a gloomy grotto's cool recefs, &c. w 

But the growth of the olive in fuch a fituation is not fortuitous as fome may fufpe£r f 
fince it finifhes and contains the xnigma of the cave. For as the world was not produced 
by the blind concurrence of chance, but 13 the work of divine wifdom and an intellec- 

• Iliad xxiv. L $2% 

tuai 
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tual nature, hence an olire the fymbol of divine wifdom, flonrifbes near die prefent ca- 
vern, which is an emblem of the material world. For the olire is the plant of Minerva, 
and Minerra is wifdom. And fince this goddels was produced from the head of Ju- 
piter, the theological poet gives a proper pofition to the olire, oonfecrated at the head 
of the port : f;gnifyingby this fymbol that the univerfe is the offspring of an intelligible 
nature, feparated indeed by a diverfity of effonce, though not by diftance of place 
from his work ; and by unremitting and erer prefent energies, not remote from any 
part of the univerfe, but fitnated as it were on its very fuznmit, that is governing the 
whole with perfect wifdom from the dignity and excellence of his nature. But fince 
an olive always flourifhes, it bears a fimilitude peculiar and convenient to the revolutions 
of fouls in this material region. For in Cummer the white part of the leares is upwards, 
but in winter it is bent downwards. On this account alfo in prayers and Amplications 
they extend the branches of an olive, prefaging from this omen that they (hall exchange 
the forrowful darknefs of danger for the fair light of fecurity and peace. But the olive is 
not only of an ever-flourilhing nature, it likewife bears fruit, which is the reward of la- 
bour, is facred to Minerva, fupplies the victors in athletic labours with crowns, and 
affords a friendly branch to the fuppliant petitioner. Thus too the world is governed by 
an intellectual nature, and a wifdom ever flourifhing and vigilant, who alfo beftows on 
the conquerors in the athletic race of life, the crown of victory, as the reward of fe. 
▼ere toil, and patient perfeverance : and the mighty builder who fupports the univerfe 
by his divine energies, invigorates miferable and fuppliant fouls, contending for the 
mod glorious of all prizes, the olympiad of the foul. 

In this cave therefore, fays Homer, all external pofleffions mud be depofited ; here, 
•naked and affuming a fuppliant habit, afflicted in body, and calling a fide every thing fir- 
perfluous, fenfc too being averfe from necdlefs pofleffions, it is requifite to fit at the 
foot of the olive, and confult with Minerva, by what means we may mod effectually 
amputate and deftroy that hoftile rout of paffions, which lurk in the fecret recefles of 
the foul. Indeed as it appears to me it was not without foundation that Numenius 
thought the perfon of Ulyfles in the Odyfley reprefented to us a man who pafles in a 
xegular manner over the dark and ftormy fea of generation # ; and thus at length arrives 
at that region, where tempefts and feas arc unknown, and finds a nation 

" Who ne'er knew fait, or heard the billows roar." 
Again, according to Plato, the deep, the fea, and a tempeft^re fo many fymbols of the 

conftitution 

• This was no doubt fully prored by Porphyry, in fome of his unfortunately loft writings ; fuch as his book 
•ft the plllofo'by of Homtr ; or that, on the AUegorits of the Greet m and Egyptian Theology, of which we have already 
made mention. However, it does not feem impoflible, from the hints aflbrdad us in this excellent treatife, for 
a perf' n couvcrfunt in the Platonk philofophy, to evince the tiuth of this aflertion. Prefuming, therefore, that 
an attempt of this ki;*d will b? acceptable to the liberal reader, though my abilities are far it.fcrior to thofe 
of Potphyry ; I fliall reqm-ft his attention to the contents, and his pard*n lor the length of the enfuing dif* 
.courfe. I only premifc, that 1 ihall make ufe of a fmall treatife in Greek, on the wanderings of Ulyfles, by 
au anonymous author, where he appears to httwc penetrated the fenfc of the allegory ; and freely reject his in- 
terpretation 
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cc But it is the port of the ancient marine Phorcys t"» 
Likewife his daughter Thoofa, is mentioned in the beginning of the Odyffcy. But 
from Thoofa the Cyclops was born, whom Ulyfles deprived of fight that he might by 

this 

nilhments till it returns to iu true country and priftkie felicity. And this I may probablydemonftrate in fume 
future period, by publifhing a tranflation of this admirable fable* aud a comment on the divine myfteries it con. 
tains. We muft here, however, obferve, that as the advancements of Ulyfles in virtue are but moderate, till 
he leaves Cajypfo ; fo the greatcft of his troubles commence after that period, as our difcourfe will fhortly 
evince. 

In the next fable, whichis that of JEolus, a being, as the name implies, various andverfatile, though hofpitable 
and benignant, we fee Ulyfles forrowful and wandering, through the anger of his natal datmon, enquiring after 
a refuge from misfortune ; though not as becomes one ftudious of piety, but commiting himfclf to enchanters 
and magicians, and relying on their incantations for his deliverance from danger, He cannot, however, ac- 
complilh his end, by fuch undertakings, but remains fruftrated of his hope, and filled with fliame for his di£» 
appointment. The Poet too, by attributing the ill fuccefs of UlyiTes to his deep, egregioufly infinuates that the 
rational foul was in a dormant date, when he confided in practices fo incapable of producing the defired 
end, and fo inconfiftent with the goods which intellect, confers. Such methods, indeed, as they increafe the 
defire of fuccefs, fo they prefent ftrongly to our view, the diftant object of our purfuit ; but this is immediately 
fuccceded by the deep of rcafon, and the deftru&ion of hope. And this is what Homer, appears to fignify, by 
the following vcrfcs i 

Nine profp'rous days, we ply'd the lab'ring oar ; 

The tenth prefents our welcome native wore : 

The hills difplay the beacon's friendly light, 

And rifing mountains gain upon our fight. 

Then firft my eyes by watchful toils oppreft, 

Comply' d to take the balmy gifts of reft ; 

Then firft my hands did from the rudder part, 

(So much the love of home poflcfiVd my heart.) Lib. x. h aS. Ac 

And hence ; 

■ ■ the thoogs unbound, 

The gufhing tempeft fweeps the ocean round ; 
Snatch'd in the whirl, the hurried navy flew, 
The ocean widen'd, and the fhores withdrew* 

After this fuccetds the adventure of the Lefirigons which Teems to indicate the yet imperfect condition of 
Ulyfles' nature, unable to diftinguiih the coafl of virtue, from the infamous regions of vice. Hence he becomes 
an involuntary prey to the depredations of depraved manners ; and is for fomc time incapable of exerting the 
power of reafon. However, at length perceiving the magnitude of the evils with which he is furrounded, he 
cuts the detaining cables of vice, and flies from his dangerous fituation ; deploring, indeed the ruined ftate of hit 
better manners, but rejoicing that his principal part has eefcaped, and that he is not totally deftroyed. And tint 
the poet appears to me to infinuate by the following verfes : 

"Whilft thus their fury rages at the bay, 
My fword our cables cut, I call'd to weigh ; 
And charg'd my men, as they from fate would fly 
Each nerve to drain, each bending oar to ply. 
The failors catch the word, their oars they feize, 
And fweep with equal ftrbkes the fmoky feas ; 
Clear of the rocks th' impatient veflel flies ; 
WhiLft in the port each wretch encumbered dies. 
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this means while failing over the ftormy ocean be reminded of his fins, till he was 
iafcly landed in his native country. On this account too, a feat under the olive is pro- 

per 

With earned hafte my frighted failors prcfs. 

While kindling tranfports giow*d at our fucccfs j 

But the fad fate that did our friends deftroy 

Cool'd every breaft, and damp'd the riling joy* Lib. x. L 125, Sue. 

In the next fable, which is the beautiful allegory of Circe, we (hall find fome deep arcana of philofophy 
contained, exdufivc of its connection with Ulyfles. By the JEem ifland then, in which the palace of Circe 
was fituated, we muft conceire the region of forrow and lamentation ; for this word is evidently derived from 
the interje&ion «u, situ I and the adje&ive «**>**, Umudaklt. And by Circe we muft underftand the goddtfs of 
fenfe : for thus Porphyry in Stobcus p. 141. 'Oftvpe ti w uumXm w«f.'o«w j vip^mt waXtyytHji*;, KifJinv 
wpaiyytimif, n\iv v«ifc, tv «£*-«» e&fcv ytn#i, £ ytne-tj iv w*\n tff* »w«» 1 »mf «si j wsi{o»7«c. i. c. " Ho- 
rner calls Circe, the daughter of the fun, the period and revolution of regeneration in a circle, who ever con- 
ned* and combines all corruption with generation, and generation again with corruption/' Hence, we may 
obferve that the JEcan -ifle, or this region of fenfe, is with great propriety called the abode of trouble and 
lamentation. In this regiou then, the companions of Ulyfles, that is, the thoughts and natural powers of his foul, 
are changed by the incantations of the goddefs ; and his opinions and natural motions, raflily wandering from 
the authority of ruling intellect, are converted through the allurements of delight, into an unworthy and ir- 
rational habit. Ulyfles, however, or the rational foul, is by the aififtance of Mercury, or reafon, prevented 
from deftrudion. Hence, intelled roufed by its impaffive power, and recollecting the ills which its natural 
faculties endure ; at the fame time, being armed with prudent anger, and the plant moly, or virtue, which is 
able to repel the allurements of pleafure, wars on the goddeis of fenfe, and prevents the cffc&s of her fafcinat- 
ing charms. Nor is reafon alone free from the dire incantations of delight, but it likewife reftores to their pro* 
per form the powers of nature, which had been previoufly corrupted 5 and thus depart* a gainer by its lofi. For he 
who returns to hinifelf from the dominion of vice, derives at leaft this advantage in his return, that he becomes after- 
wards more prudent in refilling its incurfions, and employs his ficft defeat as an incitement to the acquifition of 
virtue. It muft here, however, be obferved that Ulyfles is an involuntary offender, in ail his adventures pofterior to 
that of the Cyclops. His paifions, indeed, hurry him into various vices and misfortunes, but his will by no 
means concurs with their endurance. But his connection with his natal daemon was voluntary ; and after liia 
departure from hence, he muft be confidered as in a gradual courfe of purification, though his progrefa in virtue 
is but fmall, till the latter part of his abode with Calpypfo. 

But Homer's account of Circe, cxclufive of its relation to Ulyfles, contains, according to Porphyry (in Stob. 
». 141), an admirable explanation of the foul " For thus, (fays he) Homer fpcaks 1 

No more was feen the human form ditiue ; 

Head, face, and members, brittle into fwine : 

Still curft with fenfe, there at/Wr remain alone, 

And their own voice, affrights them when they groan. Lib. x. 1. 139, 5cc. 

This fable, therefore, is the enigma of the opinions of Pythagoras and Plato rcfpc&ing the foul ; fignifying 
that it is of an incorruptible and eternal nature, but not void of paifion and mutability ; fince by diflblution and 
death it is capable of being tranfmuted and changed, into other corporeal forms ; and by its defire of pleafure it 
purfues a form adapted and allied to the condition of its life. And in this the aififtance of learning and philo- 
fophy is perceived, if the foul, mindful of what is houeft, and difdaining bale and unlawful plcaliircfi, can govern 
and defend herfelf from being changed into a beaft ; and from embracing a brutal and impure body, which 
increafes and nouriihes a nature dull and irrational, together with defire and anger, rather than reafon. Indeed, 
the order and nature of this tranfinutation is predicated by the dstmon of JUnpcdocles, when he lay* : 

Z«fa«v ^AXsywrri wt(*iXhi** X«r«m. 

* e. filling fund the txttrmU gam** »f flfiy «*/ afterwards itteefthg fiult with its nverhg, But the JEic \n ifte\ 
Vol. 1L <Ll *««■* 
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per to Ulyfles, as to one who fupplicatcs divinity, and would plcafc his narM cWrmm 
with a fuppliant branch. For indeed it will not he lawful for any one to depart from* 

this 

which receives the dead body is that part of the Continent, into which fouls firft descending winder and lament, 
and arc ignorant 



» what coaft before them liet 



Or wheic* the fun ihall fct, or where fhatt rife. 

Indeed, fince through the love of pleafure, they defire an aflbciation, and nourifhment iu the flefh, and in con- 
junction wich its nature, they again fall into the confuted mixture of generation, truly mingling things eternal 
and mortal, prudence and paflion.celeftials, and tc reft rials ; enfnared and fafcinatcd by pleafure*, again leading to 
the flu&uating realms of generation. And in this cafe, fouls particularly require the greatcft felicity and pru- 
dence ; left purfuing the mod bafe concerns, and becoming bound to their parts and paffions, they obtain an 
unhappy and brutal life. For that which is called the rgiohc, or triple path of Hades, is perceived in the rati**** 
imfcibie, and dc/Jcrative parts of the foul ; each of which contains the principle of a life convenient to hi latere, 
And thefe aflertions are not to be reckoned the figments of fables and the inventions of poets, but are to beefteem- 
cd as true and natural difcourfes. For thofe whofe defira, in their mutation and generation, obtain the principality, 
will be changed into afliniiie bodies, and an impnre life, through the dominion of gluttony and lull. But when the 
foul raging with weighty contentions, and odious cruelties, feeks a ficoud generation, it betakes itfelf fall of re- 
cent feverity, into the nature of a wolf, or lion ; acquiring a body of this kind as a defenfive organ, adapted to its nU 
ing affection. Hence, it is rcquifite that every one mould be pure with refpect to death, as in the facred rayftcTrer 
of initiation, by banifhing every depraved affection, mitigating every defire, and expelling envy and anger from all 
conncctiton wih the body. And this is the true Mercury with his rod of gold, the clear indicator of honefl conduct, 
who entirely prohibits and reft rains the foul from the mixture of generation; or if £hc would drink the envenom- 
ed potion, preferves her in a human life, as long as can poffibly be effected." 

After this follows the allegory, refpect ing the defcent of Ulyfles into the infernal region % which, eadufiveof 
its connection with Ulyfles, contains likewife fome of the great eft arcana of the Grecian theology. As it refpecta 
Ulyfles, it appears to me to inflnuate, his flyiug to the afiiftance of necromancy, in order to know the refult of the 
ills with which he is furrounded, through the anger of his natal daemon. Hence Tirefias is nothing more than- a 
drparted fpirit evocated by magical art, for the purpofe of difclofing the fee rets of futurity, and informing 
UlvfTcs how he may return to the true empire of his mind. The fucccf*, however, was not anfwerable to the cer- 
tainty of the information : and perhaps Homer meant to intimate by this allegory, that the end of fuch illicit 
practifes is never correfpondent to tht deiircs by which they are undertaken. Hence he plainly indicates the 
n adncls of fuch a conduct, by the confequences which may poflibly attend its execution ; and by the bortor 
which forced Ulyfles to haften its conclufiou : for thus Ulyfles f peaks : 

Curious to view the kings of ancient days, 

The mighty dead that live in endlefs praife, 

Refolv'd I ftand j and haply had furvey'd 

The god-like The feu % and Perithous' (hade; 

But fwarras of fpectres role from deepeifc hell, 

W ich bloodkfs vifage, and with hideous yell, 

They f cream, they fhriek ; fad groans and difmal founds 

Stun my fcar'd ears, and pierce hell's utmoft bounds. 

No more my heart the difmal din fuitains, 

And my cold blood hangs fhiv'ring in my veins ; ' 

Left Gorgon riling from th' infernal lakes, 

With horrors arm'd, and curls of hiding fnakes, 

Should fix me ftiffen'd at the monflrous fight, 

A ftony image, in eternal night! Lib. iL 1. 6*7* &c 

Meed 
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$iis fcnfible life in a regular way and in the fhorteft time, who blinds and irritates his 
material dxmon ; but he who dares to do this, will be purfued by the anger of the ma- 
rine 

Indeed by fuch a conduct, he becomes impiou*, profane, and execrable; till lie returns to that couditiou of 
mind, in which the judgement of reafon, and the light of intellect emerges through the g'oom of impiety and 
folly ; and prudent cogitations dance round th« liberated foul. For in this cafe it may be truly faid : 

Here the gay morn refutes in radiant bow'rs 

Here keeps her revels with the dancing hours. lib. xii. i. 3. & 4. 

With refpect to the recondite wifdom contained in the defcription of the infernal regions, I ihall only obfswve 
from Porphyry (ap. Stob. p. 131*) that the reafon why departed fpirits, are repr dented as pofi'e fling no knew- 
~ ledge of human concerns, till they inhale the vapour of blood, is becauie according to Homer and many of his 
fucceffors, human intelligence or prudence conftfls in blood. And this fays Porphyry is confirmed by the telti- 
mony of mod writers pofterior .to Homer, who inform us that when rhe blood is inflamed by a fever or the bile, 
imprudence and fooliihnefi is produced. But. Empedocles confidercd the blood as an iuftrument of prudence, 
when he fays: 

a!/uato; St vfraytrt TfTfapfttfOt; «%ri0f «mc, 
T* Tl AnfM* fdJ\ura ni*\f)T*tTat dy9f*WMi». 
aTu* ya( «f#fiftrtsc VtfOtafiUt iff sfr/utf • 

The fenfe of which is, " that the blood furrounding the heart is the feat of intelligence in men.? 

But we muft now view Ulyffes paling from fenfe to imagination ; in the cowrfe of which voyage, he is aflailcdby 
various temptations, of furpriiing power, and definitive effect. We (hall perceive him victorious in fome if 
thefe, and finking under others 5 but ftruggling againfi the incurfions of all. Amoug the firft of thefe is the en- 
chanting melody of the Sirens, 

Whofe fbng is death, and makes deftniction pleafe. 
By which the poet evidently fignifies alluring and fraudulent plcafures, which charm the foul in its paffage from 
a fcnfible life, with flattering and mellifluous iucantations. Thefe delights however will be vaoquifhed by him, 
who, imitating the example of Ulyffes, clofes, with divine reafons and energies as with wax, the powers of the 
foul, and the organs of fenfe ; fo that every paffage being barred from accefs, they may in vain warble the fong 
of extacy, and expect to ruin the foul by the enchanting drain. It will however be requifite that befides this, 
the corporeal affaults, fhould be refrained by the bands of philofophy, and rendered irrefifiible by external ma. 
chines : for thus like Ulyffes, wt ihall employ the fenfe*, without yielding to their impetuous invafions; and ex* 
perience delight without refigning the empire of reafon to its fafcinating controuL 

Ulyffes having efcaped the danger of the Syrens, paffes on to the rocks of Scylla and Charybdis, of terrific ap- 
pearance, and irrefifiible force. By thefe two rocks, the poet fcems to fignify the affections comprefEng human 
\jSc on both fides ; and which every one muff experience, who proceeds like Ulyffes in a regular manner to an 
intellectual ffate of exifience. Some of thefe, which are converfant with the foul, are like Scylla, of a lofty ma. 
lignity; fraudulent yet latent, and obfeure, as concealed in the penetralia of the mind. And fuch is pride, an<- 
other depraved affections of the foul. In thefe receffes, a daemon, the prince of fuch affections refides, a dire 
and enraged dog, who partly expofes his own malice, and partly hides it in impenetrable obfeurity. Hence he 
is capable of producing mif chief in a twofold refpect ^ for he privately hurts by malignant firatagems, openly ra« 
vifbes the foul, on the lofty rock of haughtinefs, and rends it with the triple evil of deadly teeth, I mean revolt, 
hatred of humanity, and haughty arrogance. Indeed a daemon of this kind will be perpetually vigilant, in en. 
deavouring to defiroy, at one time the whole, and at another time a part of the foul, firuggling like Ulyffes 
againff paffion, and yielding reluctantly to its invafions. 

But the other affections which belong to the body, are indeed lofty, and evidently defimctive, but far infe- 
rior to the others; fince their bafeneft is confpicuous, and not concealed by oftentation. A wild fig-tree, that 
is the will, is produced on the top of this rock ; wild indeed, on account of its free nature, but fweet in 

Qj * fruition 
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rine and material gods, whom it is firft requifitc to appeafe, by facrifices, labours, and 
patient endurance ; at one time by contending with perturbations, at another time by 

employing 

fruition ; and under which, often through the day, the impetuofities of the boiling body, are accustomed to ab~ 
forb, and dilturb the man, agitating upwards and downwa;ds inflamed defire, fo that mighty dcftra&ion both 
to foul and body, is produced by their mutual co fent. But it is highly proper that a rock of this loft kind, 
fhould he anxioufly avoided by one, who like Ulyfles it labouring to return to hi* true country and friends. 
Hence if neceflity requires he will rathrr cxpofe himielf to the other : for there the ei.ergy of cogitation, and 
of the fouls Ample mot.ons, is alone iiecefiary to be exerted; and it is eafy to recover the priitine habit of the 
foul. In (hurt the poet, fecms to represent by this allegory of the two rocks, as well the diggers fpo taneouilf 
arifing from the foul, as thofe which happen from the cxtenal mafs of matter ; both of which mull be fuftained, 
or one at lead by a neceffaiy conference. For it it impoffible that neither of tliem mould be experienced by 
any one, who is palling over the lloriny ocean of a lenfiblc life. 

After this fucceeds the allegory of the Trinacrean ifle, containing the herds facrcd to the god of day, which 
Were violated by the companions of Ulyfles ; but not without deftru&ion to the uuthors of this impiety, and the 
moll dreadful danger to Ulyfles. By tre refuit of this fable, the pott evidently (hews that punifiSmei.t attends 
the (acrilegious, and the perjured ; and teaches us that we (hould perpetual y reverence div nity with the greate s t 
fan&ity of mind, and be cautious how we commit any thing in divine concerns coutrary to piety of manners, 
and purity of thought. But Homer by attributing fenfe to the flefh and h.des of the flaiu herds, manifeftry c- 
vinccs, that every bafe deed, univerfally proclaims the iniquity of its author : but that perjury and facrilege are 
attended with the moll glaring indications of guilt, and the moft horrid fignatnre* of approaching vengeanee # 
and inevitable ruin. We may here too obferve that the wi.l of Ulyfles, was far f.om confenting to this imp ion, 
deed ; and that though his paflions prevailed at length over bis rcafon, it was not till after frequent admonition* 
had been employed, and great diligence exerted to prevent its execution. This indeed is fo eminently true, that 
his guilt was the confcquencc of furprize, and not of premeditated defign ; which Homer appears to infinuatCj 
by relating that Ulyfles was afleep, when his aflbctates committed the offence. 

In the next fable, we find Ulyfles impelled, by the Cbuthern wind, towards the rocks of Scylla and Charybdis; 
in the latter of which he found fafety, by clinging on the fig-fee which grew on its fummit, tiJ flit refunded 
the mail, on which he mde after the temped. But the fecret meaning of the allegory appeal s to me as follows : 
UlyffJs who has not yet taken his leave of a fenfible life, is driven by the warmth of paflion, reprefented by the 
fouihcrn gales, into the dire charybdis of infane deiires, which frequently boiling over, and tolling on high the 
ftorms of depraved affections, plunges into ruin, the foul obuoxious to its waves. However he is far from 
fhamcful idlei.efs, and carclefs fecurity ; but perceiving the danger to which he is cxpofed, when the bafe ftorm t 
begin to fwell, and the whirlpools of depravity roar, he feizes the helm of temperance, and binds himfelf faft 
to the folid texture of his remaining virtue. The waves of defire are indeed tempeftuous in the extreme ; but 
before he is forcibly merged by the rage of the affections, into the depths of depravity, he tenacioufly adheres to 
his unconfenting will, feated as it were oti the lofty fummit of terrene defire. For this like the Wild fig-tree af. 
fords the belt refuge to the foul ftruggling with the billows of bafe perturbations. Hence he by this means re- 
covers the integrity which he had loft, and afterwards fwims without danger over the waves of temptation ; ever 
watchful and afliduous while he fails through this impetuous river of the flcfli, and is cxpofed to the flormy 
blafls of heated paflion and deftru&ive vice. Hence too while he is thus affected, and anxious left the lofs from 
unworthy affections (hould return upon himfe'.f, he will efcape being lacerated by the teeth of arrogance, though 
(he fhould terribly and fiercely bark in the neighbourhood of defire, and endeavour like bey la, to fnatch him on 
her Iu. r ty rock. For th >fe who are involuntarily diflurbed like Ulyfles by the billows of defi. e, fuffer no inconve* 
nit nee from the depraved rock of pride : but confidering the danger of their prefeut fit nation, they relinquish 
confident conceit, for modeft diffidence,. and anxious hope. 

Hitherto we have followed Ulyfles in his voyage over the turbulent and dangerous ocean of fenfe; in which 

we have feen him Uniting again ft the fto;ms of temptation, and in danger of perifhing through the tempeA 

tuous billows of vice. We muft now attend him in the region of imaginatu n, and ir.aik his progrefs from the 

aduuicd ifhnd, till he regains the long loll empire of has foul. That the poet then by Calypfo occultly ftgni- 
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...employing ftratagems of various kinds, by all which he tranfmutes himfelf into different 
forms; fo that at length being dripped of the torn garments by which his true perfon 

was 

Set the phantafy, it I think evident from hit defcrip tion of her abode, (for the anonym out Greek author, affords 
Us 00 farther afiiftance.) For (he is represented as dwelling in a cavern, illuminated by a great fire ; and this 
cave, is fur rounded with a thick wood, U watered by four fountains, and is fituated in an iflatul, far remote 
from any habitable parts, and iuvirontd by the mighty ocean. All which particulars correfpond with the phan- 
- tafy, as I prefume the fo' lowing cbfervations Will evince. In the firft place then, as the phantafy it fituated be- 
tween fenfc and cogitation, it communicatee w tl. each in fuch a manner chat its beginning is the end of the co- 
gitative power, and its end h the commencement of the fenfes. Hence on account of its fWc fold nature it par- 
takes of a twofold -light ; receiving in its fuprcrne part the fplendor of cogitation, and in its inferior part, a light 
correfpooding to that of fenfe. Now it i« this inferior part or the common phantafy, which is reprcfented by 

he cave of Calypf > for its light is art ficial and external like that of fire : and this co refpondence is evident. 
from the etymology of the phantafy, which is derived from *«jc, or light. In the next place the ifland is faid to 
be (unrounded with a thick woody which evidently correfponds to a material nature, or this humid body, with 
Which the phantafy is invefted : for Sx», or a tvood 9 implies matter according to its primary fignification. But 
the four fountains by which the cave it watered occultly intimate thofe four gnoftic powers of the foul difcovercd 
by the Pythagoreans, and embraced by Plato ; mteiiigeHce, cogitation, opinio* > and imagination. And thefe fountains 
are (aid, with great propriety and corrcfporidente to communicate with each other, in the laft place the ifland 
it faid to be invironed with the ocean, which admirably agrees with a corporeal nature, forever flowing with- 
out admitting any periods of repofe. And thus much for the fetrct agreement of the- cavern and ifland with 
the regiort of imagination. 

But the poet by denominating the goddefs, Calypfo, and the ifland, Ogygia, appears to me, very evidently 
to confirm the preceding expofition : for Calypfo it derived from saXvarfo, which meant to cover at xvhb a «**/; 
and Ogygia, it from «7V/*c> aacient. Now, as we have been previoufly informed by Synefius, the phantaftic 
fpirit, it the primary vehicle of the rational foul, which it derived from the planetary fpherca, and in which it 
defcended to the corporeal world. It may therefore with great propriety be faid to cover the foul, as with a fine 
garment, or veil ; and it it no left properly denominated ancient, when confidered at the firft vehicle of the foul. 
In this region of the phantafy then, Uiyflet it reprcfented at an involuntary captive ; continually employed in 
bewailing hit abfence from his true country, and ardently Ion ping to depart from the fafcinating embraces of 
the goddefs. For thus hit fituatiou it beautifully defcribed by the poet 1 

But fad Ulyfles by himfelf apart, 

Pour'd the big furrows of hit fweliing heart ; 

All on the lonely fhore he fat to weep, 

And roll'd hit eyes around the reftleft deep ; 

Tow'rd hit loVd coaffc, he roll'd hit eye* in vain, 

'Till dim'd with rifing grief they flream'd again* Lib. v. L 81. &<• 

Hit return however, it at length effected by means of Mercury, or reafon, who prcvailt on the goddefs to yield 
to hit difmiffion. Hence after her confem, Ulyflct it faid with great propriety, to have placed himfelf on the 
throne, where Mercury had fate : for rcafon now refumet her proper feat, and begins to exercife her authority 
with undifturbed controul. But Homer appears to me to infinuate fomcthing eprrgiout, when he reprefents IT- 
lyfies on his departure f om Calypfo, failing by night, and contemplating the order and light of the flars, in the 
following beautiful lines : 

And now rejoyclng in the profpVous galea, 
With beating heart Uiyflet fpread h<s fails; 
Plac'd at the helm he fate, and mark'd the flues, 
/ Nor dot d in fleep his ever watchful eyes. 

1 here v.ew*d the P ebds, and the northern teana^ 

And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 

To which around the axle of the flty 

The bear revuhriag, poiutt hit golden eve j 
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wa$ concealed, he may recover the ruined empire of his foul. Nor will be evep thf n be 
freed from moleftation, till, he has entirely paSed over the raging fea, and taken a long 

farewell 

Who fhines exalted on th* xthcrial plain. 
Nor bathes his blazing forehead in the main. 
•Tar on the left thofc radiant fires to keep 
The nymph dire&ed, as he fail'd the deep. 
Full feveuteen nights he cut the' foamy ways 
The diftant land appearM the following day : 
Then fwell'd to fight Phseacia's dulky coaft, 
* And woody mountains half in vapour loft/ 
That lay before him, indiftindfc and vail, 
Like a broad fhicld amid the wat'ry waft* Xib. v. 1. 969, &c. 

• Indeed as Ulyfles is the image of a man palling in a regular manner from a fenfible fife, and advancing from 
darknefs to light, he is very properly represented as failing by the fplendor of the ftars, and directing hit comrie 
by the moft confpicuous of thefe illuftrious orbs. For ftar-light correfponds to the light of the mathematical 
Sciences, which are the proper employment of one who is departing from the feufible phantafy, and her detain- 
ing charms. And the ftars themfeWes correspond to ideas, from which the light of fcience u derived. Ulyffea 
therefore who it haffaening to an intellectual life, contemplates thefe lucid objects with vigilant eyes, rcjoycing 
in the illuminations and affi fiance they afford him, while failing over the dark ocean of a material nature. 

But as he is nowearneftly engaged in departing from fenfe, he nraft unavoidably be purfutd 4>y the anger of 
Neptune, whofe fcrvice he has forfaken $ and whofe offspring he has blinded by ftratagem, and irritated by re- 
proach. Hence in the midft of thefe delightful contemplations, -he is almoft overwhelmed by the waves of mfr 
fortune, roufed by the wrath of his implacable foe. He is however through divine afliftance or -Leucothea, en- 
abled to fuftain the dreadful ftorm: for receiving from divinity, the immortal fillet of true fortitude* and. 
binding it under his. bread, (the proper feat of courage) he encounters the billows of adverfity, and bravely flsooti 
along the boifterous ocean of life. " 

Uiyffes thenefore having with much difficulty efcaped the dangers arifing from the wrath of Keptune, Iande 
at length on the ifland of Phatacia, where he is hofpitably received, and honourably difmiffed. Now as it is proper' 
that he who like Ulyfles departs from the delufions of imagination, mould immediately betake himfelf to the 
more intellectual light of thought, the land of Phacacia, ought to correfpondto the realms of cogitation s and 
that this is the cafe the following difcourfe will I perfuade myfelf abundantly evince. In the firft place then thic 
ifland is reprefented by the poet, as enjoying a perpetual fpring ; which plainly indicates, that it is not any ter- 
rene fituation. Indeed the critical commentators have been fo fully convinced of this, that they acknowledge 
Homer defcribes Phseacia, as one of the Fortunate Iflands ; but they have not attempted to penetrate his defign, by 
fuch a defcription. Now if we confider the pcrfe*a liberty, unfading variety, and endlefe delight, which the regions 
of cogitation afford, we (hall find that it is truly the fortunate ifland of the foul. In the next place the poet 
by the defcription of the palace of A lei nous, the king of this ifland, egregioufly inunuates the jure and Iplendid 
light of cogitation : for thus he fpeak* : 

The front appear'd with radiant fplendors gay, 

Bright as the lamp of night, or orb of day. 

The walls were maffy brafs : the cornice high 

Blue metals crown* d, in colours of the flcy : 

Rich plates of gold che folding doors in cafe ; 

The pillars filver, on a brazen bafe ; 

Silver the lintels deep projecting o'er, 

And gold the ringlets that command the door. 

Two rows of (lately dogs, on either hand, 

In fculptur'd gold, and labour'd filver ftand. 

Thefe Vulcan form'd intelligent to wait 

Immortal guardians at Akinous' gate. Lib. viL 1. 84, Ace. 

And 

-~\ 
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farewell of its ftorms j till though conneded with a mortal nature, through deep atten- 
tion to intelligible concerns, he becomes fo ignorant of marine and material operations, 
-as to miftake an oar for a corn-van* 

Nor 
% And he represents it, as no lefs luminous internally, by night. 

Refulgent pedeftals the wal's forroend, 
M*hica boys of gold with flanvfig torches crovnTd;, 
The poliftVd ore refic&ing evVy ray ; . 

Bbz'd on the banquet* with a double day.. 

For this palace h not like the cavern of CaJypfb naturally obleure, but remarkably bright and refulgent- Indeed 
Homer by h:s defcription of the outfide of this palace, fuificiently indicates its agreement with the planet Mer- 
cury, who is the god of fpeech ; and cogitation as Plato beautifully obferres in the Theaeterus, is nothing more 
jk*n inward difcuurfc. For, according to aftronomers, the planet Mercury h refplendent with the colours of 
mil the other planets. Thus Bapt'fta Porta, in Cctleft. Phyfkog. p. 88. Videbia in co Saturni luridum, Martis 
*Wm*, Jovis candidum, Veneris fiaYum, nct-non utriufque nit or, hilaritafque, ct ob id non peculiaris formx, 
J«d eornm formam capit, cum quibus affociaror, ob id in defcribendo t jar colore a&rologi differunt. That is, 
M yoi tnsy perceive in this planet the pale coloar of Saturn, the fire of Mars, the whitenels of Jopiter, and the 
yeBow of Venus : hkewtfie the briUiancy and hilarity of each ; and on this account it is not of a pccuVar form, 
b*c receives the form of its aflociatcs, and by this means caufes afbologers to diner in describing ru colour."" 

But t h ^ the ifiand of Ph-eoda, is the region of cogitation, is indifputably confirmed by Homer's account of 
gfct mips falrrirf-fl by its inh^'f*"** : for thus be beautifully defcribes them : 

*0+f« rs -n» vmpsrvn rmrnifutm* +&j\ mj* j 

0« y+t •«*«**•*» a«Gs/nrrifS€ i«r» 
Ovtf to nUkL lei tilt mIXmi ««te t^torm 
*AXX* mhraX trmri n^n w — ? fy ft» c matfm* 
Id wdrrtn \r+9\ tiAic< juri stmmc «/{«•? 

Bi{t no* ?9fX* nsuMXofAfAinu' ouH wrri #fat 

Outs to *^un^wii in fetsc air* AsrsXsVdu? Lib. Tui. L 556, &c 

i. c. M That mips intently directed by intellect, may (end you to your country. Fcr the Phararians hare no pi- 
lota, nor have the (hips helms like others : but they know the thoughts and minds of men. They likcwile fcnow 
the cities and fertile fields of all men ; and fwiftly fwim over the waters of the fea, covered with darkneis and 
clouds : for they never axe afraid of fuftaining any damage, or of being utterly loJL" Or in veric : 

So malt thou inftani reach the realm affigu'd, 
In wond'rous mips fclf-siov'd, infiinct with mind ' r 
No helm ft cures their courfc, no pilot guides* 
Like man intelligent they plow the tides, 
ConCdous of ev'ry coaft, and eVry bay, 
That lies beneath the fun's all seeing ray ; 
And veiTd in clouds impervious to the eye,. 
Fearlefs and rapid thro' the deep they fry. 

How it is aftfWdto fuppofc that Homer would ever employ fuch an hyperbole, in merely describing the excel- 
lency of the Phxacian (hips : for it fo eminently furpaflcs the bounds of probability, and is fo contrary to the 
admirable prudence, which Homer continually difplays, that it can only be admit rrd as an allegory, pregnact 
with latent meanings and the recondite wifdom of antiquity. 

It muft here however be ©bferved, that as the energies of cogitation are twofold, according to the object* on 
which they are employed (for they are either fcnfibk or insclk&ual) ; lb the mnsmers.of Aktnous and his no- 
bles, axe perfectly oppofitc to thofc of the other inhabitants. For thefc latter are thus described by the poet : 

2 Arace 
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Nor is it proper to believe that interpretations of this kind are forced, and are ftft&frig 
more than the conjcftures of ingenious men : but when we confider the great wifilofn of 

antiquity, 

A race of ragged mariners are thcfe ; 

tTnpolim'd men, and boiftrous as their feas ; 

The native iiUnders alone their care, 

And hateful he that breathes a foreign air* 

Thefc did the ruler of the deep ordain 

To build proud navies and command the main ; 

On canvas wings to cut the watYy way ; 

Mo bird more light, no tbmigbt morefwift than they. Lib. vii. 1. 33* &C» 

The Uft of which lines, fo remarkably agrees with the preceding account, that I prefume no ftronger confirma- 
tion can bf defired* Nor is the original left fatisfaftory : 

i.e." The (hips of thefe are fwift as a wing, or as « contention of the m'i*V % But the inhabitants of the palace, 
are reprefented as fpending their days in continual fe&ivity, and unceaftng mirth : in liftening to the harmony 
of the lyre ; or in forming the tuneful mazes of the joyful dance. And this diftin&ion of manners, admirably 
agrees with the difference between vulgar, and intellectual cogitations : for the former of thefe are boifterons, 
and rough, felfiJh and prond ; (killed indeed in rapidity, but groveling and unpolifhed. Bat the latter are eon- 
ftandy employed in intellectual feftivity and mirth 5 in tuning the melodious lyre of divine recollection, or 
forming the refponfive dance of refined imaginations. It was with the grtatcft reafon therefore, that Uryflta 
ejrclaimed on this occafion : 

flow fweet the produces of a peaceful reign ? 
The heav'n taught poet, and enchanting (train: 
The well fill'd palace, the perpetual feaft, 
A land rejoydng, and a people bleft. 
How goodly feems it ever to employ 
^ Man's focial days in union, and in joy ? 

The plenteous board high-heap*d with cates divine, 

And o'er die foaming bowl the laughing wine. Lib. ix. L 3, &e. 

And here we may obferve how much the behaviour of Ulyfles at the palace of Alcinous, confirms the pre- 
ceding exposition, and agrees with his character as a man pafiing in a regular manner from the delufions of 
fenfe, to the realities of intellectual enjoyment. For as he is now feated in the palace of cogitation, it U highly 
proper that he fhould call to mind his pad caiidud, and be affii&ed with the furvey ; and that he (hould be 
wakened to" forrow by the lyre of reminifcenfe, and weep over the follies of his active life. Hence when the 
divine bard Demodocus, infpired by the fury of the mufes, fings the wrath of Ulyfles and Achilles, on his golden 
lyre ; Ulyfles is vehemently afle&ed with the relation. For : 

Touch'd at the fong, Ulyfles ftrait refign'd 

To foft afiii&ion all his manly mind : 

Before his eyes the purple veft he drew, 

Induftrious to conceal the falling dewt 

But when the mufic paus'd, he ceas'd to (bed 

The flowing tear, and rais*d his drooping head. Lib. viii. 1. 85, &c. 

And when the inhabitants of the palace, or reBntd cogitations, tranfported with the fong, demanded its repetition : 

Again Ulyfles vcil'd hispenfive head, 
Again unmannM a (hewer of forrow (bed. 

For 
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Aer tl* *iie*tis*eat| of fible. For Jt ia not ppflihlc that this whole expofitjon could bp 
dcviftsj, unkfo from cgitain cftahlifhcd truths, m occafioa of fi&ion had hec^gfjea. 

But 

the cauies "of their dilblutibn. For every whore, ho who polcflta a nonet knows elfo the Wfrffify of Itt f*r 

We may. hero too obferve that Ulyffes, with the grcafeeft propriety roktes hie paft edvestmces in the pejane «f 
AJanoyi : for a* he now betakes himfelf to the intelle&oal light of thought, it is highly neeefiary thajt lit ftVmfsl 
review hit paft conduct, faithfully enumerate the errors of hit life, and aaxiouiry follkit a remem to trua mea> 
seta* and perfect rc&itude of mind. But die defeription of hie departure from Phieacia ia no Ida ir*grrft. 
With puUpipphical myftery, than poetical beauty. For as he is now paffing by the pore enocgy of drought, at. 
his true country, the rational fbul ; he is rep. cfented as departing by night, and falling into fo frofowid a, Jkef 
ia^hia ▼ J °T**T» a* to be i&fenfible for feme time of its happy coufummation. For thus according to to* pocfc : 

lie cKmb'd the lofty (tern ; then gently preft 

The fwclling couch, and lay compos'd to reft. Lib. riii. ]« 75. 

And the vehemence of his thoughts, is finely reprefenied by the rapidity of the vencl t 

Vow ph\c*d in order the Phgacian train 
Their, cabks loofe, and launch into the main : 
Ax once they bend, and ftrike their equal oars, 
And leave the finking hills, and leaning mores* 
While on the deck the chief in filcnee lies, 
And plcafing fiumbers ileal upon hit eyes. 
4a fiery couriers in the rapid race 
Crg'd by fierce drivers thro' the dufly fpace, 
To(s their high heads, and fcour along the plain ; 
So mounts the bounding veflc 1 o'er the main. 
Back to the ftern the parted billows flow, 
, And the black ocean foams and roars below. 

Thus with fpread fails the winged galley flies ; 
Lefs fwift an eagle cuts the liquid Ikies ; 
Divine rjljfles was her facred load, 
A man in wifdom equal to a god ! 
Much danger long aud mighty toils he bore, 
In ftorms by fca, and combats on the (hore ; 
AU which foft fleop now baniih'd from his breaft, 
Wrapt in a pleating, deep, and death-like reft. 

By the night, therefore, Homer intimates the ftillnds and tranquillity which attends intellectual contemplation : 
and by the fwect and death-like deep of Ulyffes, his being abOraded from all fenfible concern*, while merged 
in the profound and delightful energies of thought. For ho has now bid adieu to the ftorms of pafficm. and the 
conflicts of defire ; and is haftening to expel thefe dangerous foes, from the feeret recefles of hisXouL 

Nor is it without reafoo that the poet reprefents Ithaca as prefenting itfelf to the mariner* view, when the 
bright morning ftar emerges from the darknds of night. For thus be f peaks 1 

But when the morning ftar, with early ray, 

Flam'd in the front of heav*n, and promis'd day ; 

Like diftant clouds the mariner defcries 

Fair Ithaca's emerging hills arife. Lib. xiii. L 93, Ac. 

Smctitltonlf by th« dawning beams of ktelledt, that cogitation can gain aglimpfeof the native country, and 
prefer empire of the fouL 
But when Ulyfiet awakea from the dehghtml ikep of his corporeal energies, and, through the affiftasce of Bfi- 

fltova* 
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SECTION HI. 

IT u now requifite that, we ibould direft our attention to Iarablichus, the celebrated * 
dimple of Porphyry, who, on account of the fublimity of his genius, and his admir* 
able proficiency in theological learning, was furnamed, the divine. This extraordinary 
tnjm who appears to hare been born for the advancement. of theology, though zealoufly 

attached 

Aa4 now.his city drtlces the monarch's eyes, 

A bit how dtang'd! a man of nuferies; 

Propc on a ftaff, a beggar old and bare, 

la tatter'd garments, flutt'riug with the air ! . Lib. rvii. 1- aoi, &e« 

Rirwtvcr -as this difguifc was folely> aft* uned (hr the purppfe of procuring ancient parity and lawful rule, hit 
divefts hirolelf of the torn garments- of mortification, at foon as he begins the de&fu&idn of occult defircs ; and .-. 
refomes the ptopcr dignity and ftrength of his genuine form. But it if not without reaibu that Penelope, .whaw 
is the image .of intellectual purity, fai nidies the mdrument by which the hoftile rout of paflions arc dc&royed : : 
for what beiides the arrows of purity can be fufficacot to extirpate the leading bands of impurity and vice ? . 
Hence as foon a* h« is furnilhad with this irrcfiftible weapon, he no longer defers the ruin of his Uifidioiis rocs, , 
but : 

Then fierce the hero o'er the thfelhold ftf ode*5 . 

Script o&his rags, he bbx'dxmt like a god. t 

Full in their face the lifted bow he bore, 

And qunrerM deaths a formidable ftore ; 

Before, his feet the rattling (how*r he threw, 

And thus terrific to the fuitor crew. Lib. xxii. L i. &c. 

But Homer rrprefcnra Penelope as remaining ignorant of Ulyffes, even after the faitors are deftroyed, nadV he 
is featcd on the throne of majefty, anxious.ta be known, and impatient to return her chaHc and affc&iooaie era- 
brace. For.tbus-be defcribes her * 

Then gliding through the marble valves in date, 

Oppos'd before the mining fire (he fate. 

The monarch bj^a column high, enthroa'd, 

His eye withdrew, and fia'd it on the ground 

Anxious to*hear his queen the iUencc break : . 

Amax*d (he (ate, and impotent to fpeak ; 

O'er all the man her eye* (he rolls in Tain, 

Now hopes, now fear*, now knows, than doubts again* Lkb» xxitL i 8S, Ace* 

Vol 1 ought this to appear Orange, for purity hat been fo Jong abfeot from his foul, that it is difficult to obtafa & 
recoIWdrJon of their pristine union, and legitimate a flb cia ti on with each other. However in order to facilitate, 
tab difcovery, he renders all hinuonioos and pure, within the* recedes of his foul ; and by the infante of Mi- 
nerva, or v/tfdom, refunses the garb and dignity which he had. formerly dUfdaycd. 

Then indent to the.bsuo, .(the monarch cries) 

Bid the gay youth and fprightly Tirgins rife,. 

Thence all descend in pomp, and proud array, . 

An4ff^theck>nierefbun4tsMsuirthriaiay; 

Whist cheiwee* lyrift ain of raptures fiagt, 

And Ioom the daoce i efponfiv* to the ftrmgt. UavniUJ. 131, dtc 
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attached to the Platonic philofophy, yet explored the wifdom or other fcflu, pnitit-ultrty 
of the Pythagoreans, Egyptians, and Chaldeans; and formed one hciutiful fyllrm <»< 
recondite knowledge, from their harmonious conjunction. Thrrc is a fliorl lilc of tlii» 
philofophic hero extant, by Eunapius, the fubflancc of which in an follows: Ijmhlinn 
was defcendedof a family equally illuftrious, fortunate, and rich. 1 1 in country w«ft 
Chalcis, a city of Syria, which they denominate Cselcn. Hr aflocijited with AtufrilltiN, 
who was the fecond to Porphyry, but he far excelled him in his attainments, and af 
cended to the very fummit of philofophy. But after he had Itrcn for fomr linn* mie 
netted with Anatolius, and mod probably found liim infuflicicnf to f^iily tin* v .i(l d»* 
fires of hi? foul, he applied himfclf to Porphyry, to whom (fay* Kunapuin) h'- wa* mo 
thing inferior, except in the ftrufturc and power of composition. Tor liii wt'tuti^ 
were not fo elegant and graceful as thofe of Porphyry : thry wrr. urith'-r *yr\rt 4 |,|r f wtt 
. confpicuous ; nor free from impurity of diction. And thou/h tli^y wt<« not *Mrr'|y 
involved in obicurity, and perfectly faulty j yet, %% PUfo formerly Uu\ of 7sum t*u-\ 9 lip- 
oid not facribc* to the nurcur'ial Graces* Hence he \, far from doming fh* r*/i'\*t wilU 
delight, or inviting him to a perufal of hit work*; but he rnf\^r tr»m% u, nvti mw\ /lull 
the att;n:ic2, and iriCzrkZt the rt2At?\ <rxp*&ation. ii^wK7nr 9 th'*u%h fh'- turf*'* of hit 
conceptions is net ozicrtd with t>.e f!v.reri of elorufior., y»f his rho></hU loufttn 4 
moft admirable c-pth, ar*d hi* imagination it frf-:y oV/ir.*. Me fnafJ iri j/i *ir.ir,"„» 
degree til farmer c: i.-rir.irr in account of fc:i cu!rl7if;/#r» of y*b\fA f %n*\ oM>ur,*4 * 
mnlrir^dc cf i£bcLu*» x.-i dI.VliI.-n, v.-.o -.arr..* ?r,-fl il! ^am of f S* vsrf.l, for *h* j,,,,. 
pole of participatlnjtLe irsa-i sf wiMorr., which fo p^Afif ally ?.',-# M from 'ft* (4/r*vf 

Sn ?i£hm ii» 'rxem-'r Sunt umm w m 

Wki Miw b-^ae. ana iae * jpd. *e suy***. J*b /#.m. .. 1 C j, 

lie -v&b. Ike "y-frx. xsx -u-?7***i -S<! *n*»er ■» \i% j*$/irt« wuf p>frf4»jf rimfrif f*+*> >'**'* 4*. 
m Ac later -f 3!nrsu*. ^.r -dtm.iaov vrh Or**; tjW An4 .w* *+■*• s* /♦»■*/ 

•fce man. *sii ;?=.-!£» 2e .— ■ j— vt -j '.'irsh*. w. ?ir -h*.i i*r€*& wM+A'** w 'I <•*£*>, #*.4 
■mm ^m. saeades T^fca -Smoon ?.g nrraiA arvr^vrn^^ •«/! «"^ . .■"■ -m- ."^^« • ;■» *»-*4 ««n. 
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fountain of his wonderful mind. Among thefe was Sopater * itk Syrian, of ; ffifc 
.greateft eloquence, both in compofition and difcourfe ; Euftathius the Cappadbcfan i 
and of the Greeks, Theodoras and Euphra'fius. All thefe were excellent for their vhri 
tues and attainments, as well as many others of his difciples, Who were not officii inffci 
rior to the former in eloquence $ fo that it feems wonderful, how Iamblicbus, could at- 
tend to them all, with fuch gentlenefs of manners and benignity of dif£o(ition. 

He performed fome few particulars relative to the veneration of divinity, by hftnfetfi 
without his aflbciates and difciples j but was infeparable from his familiars in moft of 
his operations. He imitated in his diet the frugal fimplicity of the moft ancient times ; 
and during his repaft ezhilerated thofe who were prcfent by his behaviour, and filled 
them as with neftar by the fweetnefe of his difcourfe. Some of thefe inflamed with ail 
unwearied defire of hearing his wifdom, . and incapable of being fatiated with its plea* 
Aire, were his conftant guefts, and once addrefled him as follows : " Why, O diving 
mailer, do you thus a& alone, without communicating to us yonr moft confummate 
wifdom ? Tet it has been reported to us by your fervants, that you have been feen, while 
engaged in prayer, elevated more than ten cubits from the ground, your body and gar- 
ments at the fame time being changed into a golden colour ; and that when your prayers 
have been finished, your body has returned to its priftine form, and defcending to the 
earth you have aflbciated and difcourfed with us as before." Upon this Iamblichui 
laughed (though he was not addifted to laughter) and replied : " He who invented 
this falfe relation, was not unpleafant} but in future, nothing fhall be tranfaQed with- 
out you." •- 
The two following circumftaiices, relative to the theurgical powers of this wondcrfW 
man, are related by Eunapius, which thereafter may credit or reje& as he pleafes. At 
that feafon of the year, when the fun-fifes in conjunction with the dog-ftar, Iambli- 
ehus went with his difciples to fecrifice, in one of the fuburbs of the city * and after 
the facrifice was performed they -returned to town, gently walking along, and dif- 
eourfing concerning the gods, as a fubjeft very proper for the occafion. Then Iambli* 
chus, who was perfeftly loft in thought in the midft of the difcourfe, whofe voice was 
fallen, and eyes immoveably fixed on the earth, turned to his companions and exolaimcd : 
" Let us take another road, for not far from hence there is a funeral proceflion*. Iambfo 
chus accordingly chofe a pui e i way, and was accompanied by fome who were aihamed 
to forfake their matter : but the greater part, among whom was Aedefius, obftinately 
perfifted in the former road, afcriking the aflair to the vanity and fuperftitiou of the 
man, and tracing the event with avidity and caution. In the mean time, thofe whofe 
.office confifts in burying the dead approached, contrary to the expectation of his difci- 
ples; and upon enquiring whether they had taken that road from the firft, they an* 
fwered in. the affirmative, and that no other path led to- the place-df their deftination. 
• Tto Sopitcr, Jfciccecdcd PWtiow in kit plulofophiad fchool. Tide Soma. Hift. Ecclct i, 5. 
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thcmfelvcs to Iamblichus, defiitms to draw abundantly from his copiout mind, as From 
a perennial and overflowing fountain. The fame therefore of each continually in- 
creafing, they once accidentally met like two refulgent ftars, and were furroundedby fo 
great a croud of auditors, that it reprefented fome mighty mufeura. While Iambli- 
chus on this occafion waited rather to be interrogated than to propofe a queftion him- 
felf, Alypius, contrary to the expe&ation of every one, relinquifhing philosophical difeuf- 
fions, and feeing himfelf furrounded with a theatre of men, turned to Iamblichus, and faid 
to him : tell me O phiio/opher, is the rich man unjufl, or the heir of the unjuft f For in this cafe 
there is no medium. But Iamblichus hating the acutenefs of the queftion, replied, " This kind 
of difputation, O illuftrious man, relative to external concerns, is foreign from our philo- 
fophical mode \ fince we alone propofe as fubje&s of fpeculation, characters replete 
•with philofophic virtue." After he had faid this he departed, and at the fame time all 
-the furrounding multitude was immediately difperfed. But Iamblichus collecting him- 
felf when alone, and admiring the acutenefs of the queftion, often privately reforted to 
Alypius, whom he vehemently extolled for the fubtility of his judgment, and the fa- 
gacity of his genius \ and whofe life he historically and copioufly delineated. This 
Alypius was an Alexandrian by birth, and died in his own country, worn out with age : 
and after him Iamblichus *, leaving behind him many roots and fountains of philofophy ; 
which, through the cultivation of fucceeding Platonifts, produced a fair variety of vi- 
• gorous branches and copious ftreams. 

The writings of this extraordinary man, though ineftimably valuable, are not nume- 
rous j and the greater part are unfortunately loft. The only one which is preferved, 
•relative to the Platonic theology, is the following : 

On the myfltries of the Egyptians, Chatd*ans, and AJfyrians: or an anfwer to the epiftle of 
Porphyry to the prophet Anebo. This admirable book contains many of the greateft 
arcana, of the ancient theology, refpe&ing gods and daemons, their cultivation and 
commerce, and the conjunftion of the foul with divinity. It fully folves all the doubts 
concerning the impaflivity of a divine nature ; demonftrates its omniprefence, and never- 
failing energy ; (hews that we are continually furrounded with its light •, and that all 
the divinities fubfift in indivifible, union, and indiflbluble confent. There is an excel- 
lent Greek and Latin edition of this work, publifhed, with copious notes, by the learned 
Gale : and it is greatly to be wifhed, though but little to be expe&ed, that it was once 
tranflated into Englifli, accompanied with a philofophical comment, which might both 
difclofe its beauties, and reveal the facred myfteries it contains. 

Among the loft writings of Iamblichus, refpefling theology, we may reckon in the 
firft place, thru toots, concerning the pbjfics, ethics, and theology of arithmetic : or ftwd 
tfutm 4UH Q-hryJium 'Aflfurru£f. Theft three books, form the fifth, fixth, and feventh 

• The ciad time ef Iamhlkhiu* death it unknown ; it it however certain, that it wu during the reign of 
Coofbntine; tad accordiftf to the [accurate Fahriciut, prior to the year of ChwA 333. Biblioth. G«e. 
Tom. 4. p. at). 
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Of 1 grfeat work by Iamblichus, in ten books, entitled, a colleclion of the Pythagork dog* 
mata. And the feventh book, Fabricius thinks is (till extant. 

2. Concerning the gods. From this work the emperor Julian derived molt of the dog* 
mata contained in his elegant oration to the fun. 

3. Commentaries on the Psrmenides, Tinutus and Phado of Plata. The ineftimable value 
of the firft and fecond of thefe commentaries is fufficiently evident from the frequent 
mention made of them by Proclus, in his writings on thefe dialogues ; and from the ad- 
mirable paffages contained in them, which he has fortunately preferred. 

4. Concerning the perfsfiion of the Chaldaic philofophy. The twenty-feventh book of this 
great work, is cited by Damafcius, in his MS. treatife rt£ *tx,w : and this whole di£ 
courfe was ftudied with aridity by Proclus, and enabled him as we are informed by Ma- 
rinus, to afcend to the very fummit of theurgic virtue. And thus much for the works 
of Iamblichus relative to the Platonic theology* 

But here we may obferve with wonder how the deepeft myfteries of this theology, 
became more and more explicitly unveiled, in proportion as the Roman empire was 
haftening to its difiblution 5 and Chriftianity to an univerfal eftabliihment* Though 
the works of Plotinus and Porphyry contain all the arcana of theology, yet they contain 
them occultly and concifely. Their depth is in a great meafure latent, and their fire 
condenfed. But in Iamblichus we find greater copioufnefs and precifion : theology is ren* 
dcred more eafy of accefs, and her light is more widely diffufed. The profundity of barba* 
rian theology is more accurately explored, and its confent with that of Pythagoras and 
Plato more abundantly and diftin&ly evinced* We find in his wofks, myftery united with 
bright evidence, religion with fublime philofophy, and fcience with divine illumination* 
Now this difference in the mode of unveiling the Platonic theology, is perfefHy agree- 
able to the (late of the Roman empire, and the new religion, at the periods when thefe 
modes were adopted. In the times of Plotinus and Porphyry, when Galienus, and 
Dioclefian fwayed the fceptre of the world, Rome was in the middle of her courfe to 
deftruction and Chriftianity had nearly accomplifhed one half of her journey to eccle- 
fiaftical empire. However as neither the fall of Rome, nor the eftablifhment of Chrifti- 
anity, were then abfolutely certain, thefe philofophers were cautious in difclofing all, 
that a bafer period might require. This period Iamblichus was deftined to fee approach 
under the reign of the emperor Conilantine; when the new religion was eftabliflied, 
and the old treated with ridicule and contempt. Indeed the new religion had no fooner 
afcended the throng, and aflumed the reins of arbitrary power, but fhe was furrounded 
with myriads of unphilofophic converts, and in her progrefs to defpotifm, drfcw after 
her the capital of Rome ; and at once fixed the deftru&ion* of its ancient empire. And 
thus we may fee .that the writings of Iamblichus were perfectly correfpondent to the 
depravity of the times. 

The moft celebrated difciple of Iamblichus, appear* 'to have been one CEdefius a-Cap- 

padocian, who was of noble birth ; but, as is generally the cafe with pMlofophers, 
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poflTeficd but a (lender cflate. According to Eunapius who wrote his life, he* was not 
much inferior to Iamblichus, except in a divine afflatus, which feems to have been 
peculiar to that illuftrious hero* To CEdefius we may add Maximus and Dexippus, bpth 
difciples of Iamblichus ; and frequently cited by Simplicius in his elaborate commentary 
on the predicaments of Ariftotle. But here we mud regret r that none of the imme- 
diate fucceflbrs of Iamblichus, contributed any thing to the advancement of the ancient 
theology. They reverenced indeed the arduous flights, and divine genius of their maf- 
ter; but never attempted even to imitate, what they could not equal, and were con- 
tent to grovel without prefuming to foar. The iniquitous times indeed of the emperor 
Cbnftantine, n>ay afford a reafonable apology for the decay of genius, and the langour 
of philofophy. The deftru£Uve rod of ecclefiaftical empire was already extended; 
and its lethargic influence was already felt on the a&ive fpirit of liberal investigation. 
Religious fa&ion had now ftarted from the bofom of delufion $ and holy perfecution, was 
haftening from the infernal feats, to mafiacre the nations, and deluge Europe and Afia 
in blood. The peaceful aud inftru&ive difputes of philofophers, were now beginning 
to be exchanged 'for the jargon of orthodox and heterodox fe&aries ; and the calm voice 
6t ancient theology, was filenced by the barbarous and tumultuous founds, of Arian and 
Trinitarian clamours* This alarming change however, checked only for a fhort period, 
ibe generous ardour of the philofophic genius : for the sera was now at hand in which 
tbeotogy was deftined to difplay the full blaze of her celeftial light. Sacred zeal indeed 
prefumed to hurl the darts oi faith y againft her venerable perfon : but her arm was des- 
titute of vigour, and her weapons fell innocent to the ground. The buckler of true theo- 
logy was not to be tranfpierced, by fuch imbecil darts -, and the attempt was like that of 
weak old Priam* againft the ftrong and youthful Pyrrhus. 
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Conjecit : rauco quod protenus aere repulfum, 
Et fummo clypei necquicquam umbone pependit. 

But the order of dffcourfe now brings us to a furvcy of the laft branch of the theological 
tre* $ in which we may difcover amidft numerous ramifications, and elegant foliage, 
exhauftlefs vigour, and luxuriant fruit. The fource of this illuftrious branch was the 
great Athenian Plutarch, of whom fuch honourable mention has been made, in the 
preceding life of Proclus # . To Plutarch fucceeded Syrianus and Olympiodorus ; and 
ta thefe Hermeas and Proclus. It was by the labours of this laft phiiofophical hero, that 
theology received the confummation of excellence, and exhibited diffufed elegance, 
combined with majefty and ftrefigth. This will be evident from perufing his life, and 
ftudying his more abftrufe writings, among which the following elements may be de- 
fervedly ranked. Though Marinus as we have obferved in the life of Proclus, was his 
immediate fucccflbr, yet Afclepiodotus the mafter of Damafcius, was hisbeft difciple; 

# Sec vol. I. o£ this work. 
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and was mod capable of receiving the exuberant ftreams of wifdom, which vigoroufly 
Sowed from his philofophic mind. After Afclepiodotus an iiluftrious feries of philofo? 
phers fuccecded, who terminated the golden chain of Platonifts, and were the laft ad- 
rocates for. the dignity of ancient wifdom and theology. Thefe «^reat men were Zcno. 
dotus, Severianus, Ammonius Hermias, Hierius, Afdepius, Simpiidus, Ifidorus, Da- 
mafrius, Diogenes, Eulalios and Prifcian. But of all thefe, none except Damafcius, 
appears to have contributed any thing to the perfection of theology : for the works of 
the reft confift for the moft part in excellent commentaries on Ariftotle » but Damaf- 
rius, in his book, on principles, has preferred a moft valuable (tore of recondite wif- 
dom, and unfolded fome of the fublimeft myfteries of ancient theology. This ineftim- 
able work is however ftQl in manufcript, and is not likely in the prefent age to emerge 
from its fhameful concealment. 

Seven of the preceding iiluftrious heroes, who were united by friendfliip as well as 
philofophy, Damafcius the Syrian, Simpiidus of Cilicia, Eulalius the Phrygian, Prif- 
cian the Lydian, Hermias and Diogenes of Phoenicia, and Ifidorus of Gaza, «Mfg*<h?d 
with the religion of their fovereign Juftinian, determined to feek from Choftoes Ac 
Perfian king, that liberty of conduct which their native country denied. Chofiroes 
though a barbarian, was deeply (killed in the philofophy of Plato and Aiiftode; and 
was fo imbued with the dogmata of Plato, that not one of his abftrufe dialogues efoaped 
his penetrating genius. The ill fuccefe however of thefe philofophers in their journey 
to Perfia, gives us reafon to fufpeft that the philofophic attainments of Chofroes, west 
influenced more by pride than the love of truth : and that he afteded the name without 
pofleffing the- requisites of a (age. The return of thefe philofophers was precipitate, 
and their disappointment extreme. They derived however a confiderable advantage 
from their expedition j and the conduft of Chofiroes in this particular will confer im- 
mortal honour on his chara&er and name. He was the means of proc ur in g for the 
feven fages, an exemption from the barbarous penal laws of Juftinian againft the Pa- 
gans ; and thus enabled them to end their days in fecurity and peace, and in the enjoy* 
ment of that liberty of conscience which no religion before the Chriftian, ever aHemnlcd 
to deftroy. 

The reign of Juftinian, indeed, as it firmly eftahlUbed the Chriftian religion, termi- 
nated the glorious empire of philofophy, by fuppreffing the fchools of Athens* and fuf- 
pending the ecclefiaftical fword over the heads of heathen theologifts. Bat die fall of 
philofophy was naturally fuccecded by die darknefs of ddnfion and ignorance ; by the 
fpirit of wild fanaricifm, and intolerant seal} by the tofs of courage and virtue ; and by 
the final difiblution of the empire of the world. She was ruined indeed but not with* 
out revenge* War, peftilence, and famine, were the famrgts of a prince who had 
prefumed to demolifh her fchools, and intercept the diffufioa of her facred light : and 
his reign was difgraced by an irreparable decreafe of mankind, in the moft fertile re- 
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gions of the earth. We may add too that his dominions were alarmed with the dread** 
ful blaze of two mighty comets, whofe malignant light foretold approaching calamities 
r.nd war ; and fignified perhaps the eftablifhment of religious anarchy, and the com- 
mencement of barbarous vnplety and folly. And to complete this catalogue of prodigies 
;md defolation, every year of his reign was marked with violont earthquakes of un> 
common duration, and incredible extent. The whole furface of the Roman empire 
was agitated with horrid internal convulfions ; and enormous chafms were formed by 
the earth's ftrong vibrations. Large, bodies were difcharged into the air, and the fea 
concurring in the general ruin, overflowed or deferted its natural bounds, by alter- 
nately advancing and retreating with accumulated majefty and ftrength : and a moun- 
tain was torn from Libanus, and hurled into the waves, amid ft the dreadful toffings of 
the deep. Hiftory after this period exhibits nothing but religious diilenfions, defpica- 
ble councils y and bigotted feds ; the enmity of faints, and the difcord of Neftorians and 
Jacobites, Maronites and Armenians, Copts and Abyffinians. Religious war,- and pious 
rebellion fucceeded to philofophical theory; and Neftor and Cyril led the confufedand 
clamorous dance of ecclefnfticai difputation. 

It would neither be confident with the defign of tliis hiftory, pleafing to the author, , 
nor entertaining to the Platonic reader to trace the rapid increafc of barbarifm and igno- 
rance, after the abolition of the Athenian and Alexandrian fchools. It will be fufficient 
to obferve, that the jargon of innumerable feels, eftablifhed- a tyranny unknown to the 
Pagan world, the tyranny of religious defpotifm •, and finally extirpated from the earth, 
the dominion of ancient wifdom and virtue. From the incredible multitude of differ- 
cnt perfuafions, Chriftianity loft all appearance of a revelation ; and by the conduft of 
its profeflbrs, feemed rather calculated to confound than illuminate mankind. The 
fame infatuated fpirit has indeed marked its progrefs to the prefent day ; and we find 
that in proportion as this baneful zeal prevails, knowledge retires, virtue droops, and 
magnanimity is deftroyed : hypocrify becomes the fubftitute for generofity ; and whining 
cant fucceeds the decent confidence, infpircd by genuine dignity and worth.. As the 
rapidity of a river is increafed by the contraction of its channel; fo its vigour is di- 
tninifhed by the multiplication of its ftreams. In a fimilar manner, the influence of any 
religion is leflened, when it is divided into various ftreams of opinion, by the difcord 
of party, and the zeal of profeflion. The energy of the whole is loft by diffufion } and 
the river of the Church is weakened by the numerous and narrow rivulets of Diffenters. 
Experience unfortunately fhews, that the profeflbrs of a national religion, are generally 
men of greater integrity, than thofe who compofe the diflenting fe&s; and the fadt may 
be fupportcd by a rational theory. The trifling employments, groveling cares, and con- 
temptible fame which are neceffaiily connected with religious diflenfion, unavoidably 
debilitate the mind, and contract the heart. The whole attention is engrofled in re- 
garding the little concerns, and fupporting the narrow opinions of a party; and that 
ilrength of underftanding, and integrity of character, which are rcquifite to acquire 
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eminence in fcience and virtue, are loft in imbecile exertions and hypocritical cant. It 
is on this account that I fhould prefer a diflenter in Scotland, and a papift in France, 
to a diflenter and catholic in England: for. in thofe countries they ceafe to be fec~larics» 
and may confequcntly in fome degree become virtuous and wife. 

It fcems at firft fight furprifing that there ihould be no feels among the Grecian 
polytheilts: they were unanimous in their belief of a multitude of gods fubordinate to 
one fuprcme : their mode of worlhip was uniformly the fame * and they appear to have 
had no conception of religious innovation. Shall we fay that a religion is falfe in pro* 
portion to its unity ; that truth may be branched out into an endlefs variety of difcor- 
dant dreams ; and that error alone refifts the power of copious and confufed divifion ? 
Such a fpeculation is indeed curious, but not fafe \ and its refult would perhaps be more 
Jogical than orthodoxy and more informing than difcreet ! Let us therefore diredl our 
attention, to a more important fubjeft, and confider the excellence of the Chriftian 
religion with refpeft to the commercial interefts of mankind. That Chriftianity is not 
favourable to philofophy (I mean that of the ancients) is evident from its caufing the 
definition of the ancient fchools ; which it has not yet reftored, though more than 9 
thoufand years have elapfed fince their diflblution. Indeed the wifdom of *fage % is not 
likely to coincide with the do&rine of zjijbcrman\ and implicit faith, ills fuits with li- 
beral doubt, and fevcre inveftigation. However, the fpirit of meeknefs^ which Chrifti- 
anity fo admirably inculcates, though oppofite to the dignity of philofophy, promotes 
the humility of merchandize, and facilitates the emoluments of trade. It enables men 
to fupprefs their paflions from cogfidcrations of intereft ; teaches them to refer every 
thing to private advantage ; and to confider magnanimity as a dangerous and arrogant 
virtue. It is to this fpirit, that we muft afcribe the great extent of commerce, in alL 
the civilized parts of the world ; and that Europe is much richer, though lefs wife than 
of old. The fpirit of meeknefs by gradually fupprcflihg the noble ardour of ancient 
Tieroifm, and withdrawing the attention from abftr act inveftigations, as daring and pre- 
sumptuous, has given birth to innumerable difcoverics in the arts, unknown to the fpe- 
culativc genius of antiquity. Hence the luxuries of life have received an immenfe im- 
provement ; and the fpirit of meeknefs though not calculated to foar, has wandered over 
the furface of the earth, and diffufed its bumble bleflings even to the remote regions of 
the poles. Penetrating and fmooth, it has crept like oil, through the communities of 
mankind; and increafed the a&ivity, by lubricating the joints of the flexible body of 
Commerce. As oil too allays the fury of the fea, and calms its agitated waves j fo meek- 
nefs fupprefles the cffervcfcence of defire, reftrains the reftlefs fpirit of enquiry, and 
catms the impetuofity of genius. Hence though we arc no longer furprifed with the 
daring exploits, and prodigious talents which diftinguifhed the ancient world, yet we 
can boaft a greater uniformity of character, a triore genera! equality In moderate attain- 
ments, and a more Inteitftcd fpirit. In confequence of this ur.ivcrfal mediocrity, our. 
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capacity for commerce is increafed, and our abilities enlarged, for accumulating health 
by groveling purfuits. But the mod important advantage acquired by the fpirii of 
meAnefo, is that mentioned by the great apoftle of the Gentiles, "of bemnng all 
things to all men." The benefits indeed which fuch a pliability of temper confers on * 
commercial kingdom, compofe fo great a part of the arcana of traffic, that rpvdatkm > 
alone could have made mankind fenfible of their importance. Meeknefa likcProteua 
afTumes every poffible appearance which the intereft of concealment may require \ and 
philofophy alone can trace it, through its multiform (hapes, and vanquifli its transform- 
ing power. 

But though we excel the ancients in the virtue of meeknefs, and its attendant arts, 
we are infinitely below them in the cultivation of intelle&ual philofophy. By the in* 
vention of the microfcopc and telefcope, we have indeed difcovered the ftru&ureof 
the fubtile parts of body, and beheld liars invifible to the ancient world. Hence our 
knowledge of particulars has received, and is continually receiving an immenie increafe : 
but we forget that particulars are infinite, and that while they produce the fleeting, fa* 
brie of opinion, they are incapable of forming the fteady and permanent haffc of fcieoce. .. 
The do&rine of caufes, was the objeCt of ancient inveftigation : the enumeration of . 
efie&s is the bufy employment of the modern's. Experimental inquiries have enabled 
the philofopher of the prefent day to folve partial phenomena, and to deceive the im- 
portunities of doubt by the intervention of fecondary caufes. However, arguments de- 
rived from the modifications of matter, can only fatisfy fuperficial enquirers $ and will 
be .indignantly rejected, by the profound and contemplative genius. So far from, de- 
riving any illumination by accumulated experiments, the profefibrs of this philofophy 
confefs their ignorance of principles ; and negleCt their inveftigation under the fpecious 
pretext of declining hypothefes. On the contrary the philofophers of antiquity impelled 
by intellectual dignity and ftrength, afcended to principles, as the pillars of the uoiverfe, 
and the fources of conviction and repofe. Hence they gloried in afferting and vindicat- 
ing the capacious powers of the foul : and by fevere inveftigation, experienced the fe- 
rcne fplendours of knowledge, and banifhed the anxieties of doubt. The intellectual 
philofophy refines the morals while it enlightens the mind, and improves the heart 
while it exalts the powers of imagination and thought. On the contrary the mechani- 
cal philofophy produces oppofite confequences, by introducing the darknefs of igno- 
rance, and debating the energies of the foul. 

But there cannot I think be a more egregious inftance of the barren ftate of philofophy 
at prefent, than the prevailing opinion that the mod valuable knowledge is derived from 
common life, and the general condu& of mankind. The manners of the multitude, fo 
far from affording any really valuable information, exhibit nothing but fpecimens of 
folly and vice, aftonifliingly various, and differently combined. A knowledge of this 
kind may indeed be neceflary to the man who wifhes to accumulate wealth, and acquire 
popular honours * but is infinitely remote from the pofieffion of true wifdom, and the 
* true 
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true cukivatiou of human uu dcr fta uding. The heft, as wdl as the moft exalted 1 
ledge, is as we have already proved.*, that which is defirable far its own fake ; 
confers felicity on ks pofiefbr, and gives a final refpite to the arduous labour of mental 
iuveftigatioa. ' The knowledge of common tilings, b alone the province of coouDmvor 
uncultivated minds ; and men of great genius in every age, have been di&nguiJhed-by 
their happy ig n o rancr of the triiing porfuits, and empty attainments of the vulgar., lav 
deed he who mixes much with the multitude, necenarUy imbibes fatfe opinions and 
engages in puerile ocenpations 1 the ftrength and activity of his mind, is continually 
weakened, or un w o r th ily exerted, by a general diirufion j and he at length lofies all 
that intefleduai energy, which nature firft implants, but rediement caDs forth into the 
Hfff>" of elegance, and the perfection of vigor. 

The late Dr. Johnfbnis a ftriking inftance of the troth of these observations; and a 
lading example of the vrretchednefs of xmind nnenlightened by philosophy. His ta- 
lents were indeed vaft and uncommon, hot degraded by falfc cultivation and mined 
thiongh n e g h A Hence he employed himfrif finely on fabjecZs of vmlgar fr-r^nrou 
and thought deeply on nothing but die vices and follies of the illiterate and the fanfe*. 
Like a giant in the dark, his ftrokes were indeed p ow erfu l, but often i— *n>A»^| . **£ . 
were never direclcdbythchandof wifiionvor aftHred by the iiTadiatkwjs of truth. Thns 
he conftantry difplaycd ftrength without fuB* and exertion without knowledge, abili- 
ties without genius, and grandeur without a grace*. He appears to- rdemble i 
mftlimg So mud as the eyelcfs Poryphcme* Deprived of the cheering fight of 1 
and philosophy, he wandered in the ca v er n s of feme, wretched through the want of 
tight* and avoided by the timid multitude who trembled at his ftrength. To appr oa c h 
him too near was generally dcftmcHve of the order of fbeiety, and often fatal to the 
peace of bold but ignorant individuals. 

His piety too as well as his literary talents ftiews how little of fehory is to be i 
where philofopby is wanting. For though he profened to behcTe indie i 
the foul, he was a perp e tu al flave to the dread of death : and though he 1 
nualry exercifed in the externals of religion, he could find no coofinatiou>whcn ; 
There is nothing indeed whole certainty is fb generally admitted in rtifcuuitt as the 
CdoTs immortality ; and yet nothing at prefent is.fi> generally da m c Ke v cd . Fur I will 
not difgrace the wcrd belief, by fuppofing it poffible that a man cube firmly aflurcu 
of this important truth, and yet continually leek for arguments in defence of itsj 
This is however the cafe with modern believers. They neofds ic v cicncc fur the 1 
fions, and faith, in the dodrincs of revelation.; but axe glad to leek for < 
arguments of philofopby. Faith is found fumoent to fupport the 1 
dines on the bofbm of the church, or dings round die j 
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But when it is once fliaken by enquiry and ftaggercd by doubt ; when it leaves' the ei£ 
chanted enclofure of faith, and ventures on the wide ocean of enquiry ; it can alone find 
Security in the harbour of reafon, and reft in the embraces of philofophy. 

Dr. Johnfon is however celebrated by his female biographer as "a man 'good beyond 
the imitation of mortals " As if goodnefs could ever refide in a foul perpetually harrafled 
with fears, and agitated with paflion; diftrafted with the profpe&s of futurity, and 
afraid of retiring into itfelf. »Is it not ridiculous to fuppofe that a confeioufnefs of vir- 
tue and worth can ever be combined with mifery and fear; or that the fteady *nd ferene 
light of truth can ever dwell enfhrincd in the gloom of defpondence, or beam through 
a mind difturbed and clouded with care ? cc The good man fays Plotinus is ever tran- 
quil and ferene, undifturbed by paflion, and fuperior to grief:" and that religion is 
but of little worth, which confers on its votary nothing but the torments of anxiety from 
confeioufnefs of inward folly or vice ; and the dread of diflblution from the uncertainty 
of its refult. We may reft aflured that no one can be truly worthy who iswretched in 
-himfelf : for to be truly good is to refemble the divinity : and to fuppofe that mifery 
can be combined with fuch a character, is to afcYibe imperfection to deity, andunhappi- 
nefs to the fountain of good. For the exemplar cannot be contrary to its image, though 
it niay be infinitely fuperior in excellence and dignity of nature. 

And thus much for a hiftory of the reftoration of the Platonic theology by the latter 
Platonifts. I only add, that I am in no refpect a debtor to the gratitude of the public: 
for my writings hitherto, have neither been attentively ftudied, nor liberally received. 
Solely influenced by the love of truth, I have endeavoured to difleminate the wifdbm of 
Greece, and to draw afide the myftic veil of recondite theology : but experience has 
convinced me that the period of philofophy is pair. ; and that fome fortunate revolution 
can alone reftore its fallen honours, and eftablifh its original fway. Should the prefent 
work furvive the literary wreck, which will probably precede the revival of philofophy, 
I (hall confider myfelf amply rewarded for the toil of its execution : and I am not 
afliamed of owning, that the pleafing hopes of fuch an event have inrpired me with 
the patience and vigour requifite to fo laborious an undertaking. In (hort whatever may 
be its immediate or future fuccefs, my views have been liberal in the publication, afui 
my mental advantages confiderable from the ftudy of ancient philofophy. Amidft the 
various ftorms of a life diftinguifhed by outrage and difeafe, it has been a never-failing 
fupport, and an inviolable retreat. It has fmoothed the brow of care, and difpelled the 
gloom of defpondence ; fweetned the bitternefs of grief, and lulled agony to reft. Af- 
ter reaping fuch valuable advantages from its acquifition, I am already rewarded, 
though my labours fhould be unnoticed by the prefent and future generation. The lyre 
of true philofophy is no lefs tuneful in the defcrt than in the city; and he who knows 
how to call forth its latent harmony in folitude, will not want the teftimony of the 
■ni|iltitndc to convince him that its melody is extitic and divine. 
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PROPOSITION I. 

All multitude participates in a certain reipeft dithe one. 

FOR if it in no refpeft participates of tie one f neither will the whole be one whole* 
nor each of the many, from which the multitude is compofed : hut each of thj&ie 
will alfo be multitude, and this will be the cafe in infinitums and each of theft 
Infinites will again be infinite multitude* For if it in no reipeft participates o(4be 
vie, neither according to its whole felf, nor according to each of its parts, erery 
where, and throughout there will be infinite multitude. For each of thefe many % 

which 

• I have already n^ntioDcd this admirable work, with the pralfc it fo jnftly deferves, in my account of the 
life and writings of Produs. (Vol. I. of this work, p. 38.) I now add, with great pleafure that 1 have been no 
lift fortunate with refpe& to the translation of thefe Elements than in tranilating the commentaries of Produs* 
For the Greek seat, it vtry, frequently defective in parte eflential to the meaning ; and confequently neceflary to 
the perfe&ion of the whole. Th» defied X have been able to fuppiy from a Latin vcrfion of Patricias (Ferrer. 
'583) who »PP ear » to **** **4 a.perfeA manuscript in his oofleffion. But notwithstanding this atiiftance, I rnnft 
freely own, that 1 never translated any thing which required fo much intesfe thought, and fevere labour in its 
execution^ This indeed muft oecefTarily be the cafe, if the abftrufenda of the fubje&, the difficultly of finding 
proper terms, and the defects of the original, are properly considered. But the learned reader may be expert* 
mentally couvinccd of the truth of this aflertion, if he only compares the Greek test with the Latin verfion of 
/Emilius Portus ; in which I am forry to fay, he will fcarcely fiod one propofition, in which Portus has net 
miftaken the fenfe of his author. Indeed were' I dtfpofed to entertain the critical-reader, I might fwell the vo- 
lume with copious notes from the blunders of Portus ; and difplay thefuperiority of my own verfion by Contrafr. 
ing the EngUJh with the Latin. But I confider verbofe criticifms of this kind as both ufelefs and pedantic ; as 
remote from the philosophical genius ; and as alone calculated to fill up the icifure hours of men, who have mined 
tfecir underisandingt in the tody of words* The genuine Piatonill who may be ignorant 0/ Greek, will I per- 
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which CTCr you affume, will either be one or not one, will either be multitude or 
nothing* But if each of thefe manys be nothing, that which is compofed from them 
(hall alio* be nothing. But rf each be many, jthen each'fliall confift froitkiofinite infi- 
nites. But thefe confequencies are impoflible. Since no being- is Competed from in- 
finite infinities # . For there is nothing greater than infinite. But that which is confti- 
tuted from all is greater than each particular. Nor can any thing be compofed from no- 
thing. All multitude therefore participates in a certain refpeft of the one. 

• . . 5 "\ T* 

_ pROPOsrrroN il 

Every thing which participates of the one, is both one and not one. 

"C OR if it be not the one it/elf (<xvrof») (fince it participates of tie one) becaufe it is fome- 
thing different from the one, it fuffers the one, by participation, and fuftains itfelf to 
become one. If then it be nothing clfe hefides the one, it is one alone, and does not 
participate of the one, but is* the one itfetf. But ifft be foraetning different from the one, 
which is not the onty but. its participant, it is-both not on* and one % not indeed the felf- 
fubfifting one, but one being, as participating of themr itfetf." This then is' neither one 9 
aor dot* it-fubfift as the one, but it is one being, at the fame time participating of tbt me$ 
and on this account, fmce it is not the felf-fubfifting one, it is both one ^ni not one, 
becaufe it is fomething different from the one. For fo far as it abounds it is not one} hut 
fo far as it is paflivc from participation, it becomes one. Every thing therefore, which 
participates of one, is- both one 4 and not one. 

fvademyfelf, rejoice to fee this invaluable treafure in his native tongue : and thofe who hare been led to eonu* 
der the theology of the heathens as delufion, and abfurdity, will doubtlefs be furprised to find, that it is replete 
with the fublimeft knowledge, and the mod important truths. Yet I muft admonilh the reader* that thefe Ele- 
ments cannot.be uqderftpod by any one, who is not a thorough adept iu the preceding Commentaries on Euclid : 
for the propofitions relate to the mod abftra& fubje At* that can be conceived ; and the demonftrationt are»un- 
commonly fubtlc and profound. Indeed if opportunity permitted, I (hould attempt a commentary on every 
propofition : but this if ever I (hould be able to accomplim it, muft be referred for fbme more aoipirioot pe« 
riod. In the mean time I hope that my occaiional elucidations, wilt be acceptable to the Platonic reader, and 
aflift him in (he ftudy of this ineilimable work. I only addrlhat thefe Elements form an admirable introdu&ioji 
to the fix books of Proclus on Plato's theology. 

• The abfurdity of ihis conference confifU in this, that from the hypothefis of unity being excluded, fafinitr 
infinites would fubfiffc feparate from each other, without any bond of conciliating unity ; which is evidently ira-v 
ppflible. For though every line contains infinite infinites in capacity, becaufe the fmalleft part of every line t» 
capable of infinite diviiion \ yet thefe infinites la capacity are conne&ed by the power of unity, and form one. 

finite loic* 
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PROPOSITION III. 

Every thing which becomes one, becomes fo through the participa- 
tion of one; and is one, fo far as it fuffers the participation of 
one. 

P OR if things which are not otic, become one, it mult be by a conjun&ioh, and com- 
munication with each other : and they will fuftain the presence of one, without 
being one it/elf. Hence they will participate one, fo far as they fuffer themfelves to 
become one. For if they are already one, they will not become one : fmce that which 
is, does not become that which it already is. But if they are formed from non-one, 
and privation, they will in the firft jplacejpoflefs one, from fome one, being ingencrated 
in their nature* 



PROPOSITION IV. 
Every thing united, is different ^frorti the one itfe!f. 

T^OR if it is united it will participate of one, fo far as it -is -called united. And-thit - 
which participates* of one is both one, and non-one. But one k/itf, is by no means one , 
and'non*one. 'For if this alfo was both one and non-one, the one which it contains, 
will alfo poffefs both, and this in infinitum 5 fince there is no one kfilf in which the pro* , 
greffion can flop ; but every thing will be both one and non-one. That which is , 
united therefore is fomething different from one* For if that which is united was the 
fame with one, one would be infinite multitude \ and in like manner each of the parts 
from which the united nature is compofed. 

PROPOSITION V. 

All multitude is pofterior to the one itfelf. 

W Oil if multitude- is pric* to the'one, the one indefed will part icipatfe of multitude, 
but the multitude which- is .prior to the one, will not participate of the oner; fince 
it is multitude prior to the fubfiftence of the one. For it cannot participate that which 
is not : becaufe that which participates -of the one, is both one and non-one. But the . 
•one does not yet fubfiffc, fince multitude is the firft. It is however uppoffiblc, that there 

ttz fhould" 
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Aould'be any multitude, which in no refpefl participates of the one. Multitude there- 
fore is not prior to the one. But if multitude fuhfifts together with the one, it will be of 
the fame order with the one : for time cannot hinder fuch a conjunction. Hence neither 
the one can be eflentially many, nor multitude one, becaufe they are at the fame time 
contra-diftinguifhed y fince neither is prior, or pofterior to the other. Multitude there* 
fore will not be eflentiaUy oae* and every thing it contains will be a non-one, and this 
in infinitum, which is impoffible. Hence it naturally participates of the one, nor can 
tpy part of it be affumed which is not one : for if any part is not one, it will be an in- 
finite compofed from infinites, as we have demonftrated* And hence it entirely parti* 
cipates of the one. But if the one which is one itfelf, in no refpeft participates of mul- 
titude,, multitude will be perfectly pofterior to the one •/participating indeed of the one, 
but not participated by the one. But if the one fhould participate of multitude in fuch 
a manner as to exift as one according to fubfiftence, but as not one according to parti* 
cipation ; the one itfelf will be multiplied, m the fame manner as multitude is ufiited 
by the one. Hence the one will communicate with multitude, and multitude with the 
one* But things which coalefce, and communicate after a manner with each other, if 
they are congregated by fomething clfe, that fomething muft have a prior exiftence* 
But if they connect therhlehres, they are not oppofed to each other: for oppofites do not 
haften to a mutual corg u^clioi>. But . if the one, and multitude have a contrary divifion, 
and multitude, fe far as multitude, is not one, and the one fo far as one, is not multi- 
tude; hence the one cannot fubfift in the other: for they would be at the fame tuna 
both one and two. But if there be any thing prior to the one, and multitude which 
collect* thtm into one, thfcwill either be one, or non-one- And if non-oae, it wilt 
either be many, or nothing. But it is not many ; left multitude fhould be prior tc* the- 
one. Nor is it nothing: for bow can that congregate which is nothing ? Hence it is 
the one alone. For this one it notalfo many, left we fhould advance in an infinite 
progreffiou. It is therefore the one kfelf ^ and all multitude proceeds from the one. 



CONCERNING UNITY. 

PROPOSITION VI. 
Every multitude is either compofed from things united, or from untie*. 

pOR that every one of things many is not multitude alone, is evident ; and it is like* 

wife clear that each part of this multitude again, is not multitude alone. But if it 

be not multitude alone, it is either united, or unities. And indeed if it participates of 

unity it is united : but if it be compofed from things primarily muted, it is unities. For 

if 
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f there be one itfclf, there is alfo that which primarily participates the one, and is pri- 
marily united. But this is corapofcd from unities. For if it is compofed from things 
united, thefe are again united from certain others, and this will take place in infinitum. 
But it is requifite that a nature which is primarily united, fliouki be compofed from uni* 
ties. And thus we have difcovered what we propofed in the beginning. 



Concerning producing causes, and things produced* 

PROPOSITION VII. 

Every thing produdive of another, is more excellent than the natw* 

of the thing produced. 

pOR k is either more excellent, or worfe, or equal. Let it be in the firft place, equal; 
That which is produced from this therefore, will itfelf alfo, either poflefs a power 
produ£tivc of fome other, or it will be entirely barren. But if itbe barren, it will on tbi* 
account be worfe than its producing caufe : and becaufe of its inefficacy, it wiH be un~ 
equal to that which xs prolific; and poflefles a produttnre power* But if it' be prodtidtve 
of other natures, it will either produce that which is equal to itfelf (and this will be the 
cafe in all things, and all beings will be equal to each other, and nothing will be more 
excellent than another, finoe the produ&ive nafiufe^ always- tomftiu&eft the thing pro- 
duced equal to itfelf)* or that which is unequal. But in this cafe, it will not be equal t»> 
its producing caufe : for r it is-the property of equaL powers- to fabricate equal efie&f. 
But the produ&ions of 'thefe are unequal to each other, fince on this hypothefis the 
producing caufe, is equal to that whkh i* prior ttfitfelf, but tharwfcicfa is pofterior 
U unequal to it. It :is requifite, therefore, that the thing produced fhould not be equal 
to its producing caufe. 

But neither can the producing caufe be ever worfe than the thing produced. For if 
the producing caufe, confers offence on the thing produced, it beftows power alfo, accord- 
ing to cflence. And if if; is productive pf all the power which that pofterior to itfclf pof- 
fefTes, it can alfo make itfelf fuch as its production* But if it; can do this, it w^ alfo 
make itfelf more powerful : for impotence cannot hinder* fince fcfabricative power is 
prefent, nor a defeat of will : for all thing* naturally defire good. Hence if it can &nn 
any thing elfe more perfed, it will alfo perfeft itfelf, before it perfects tfcat which is . 
pofterior to itfelf. The thing produced, therefore, is neither equal to, no.xmorcex- 
cellent than its producing caufe : and hence the product caufe p entirely q»r$ excel- 
lent than tb^Mture of the thing produce^ .', .... ■„ 4.1, j L I XJ\ . , .; . ^ v 

, On ' 
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- On the first-good, which is called the* good itself. 

PROPOSITION VIII. 

The firft good which is no other than good itfelf, precedes all the 

participants of good. 

ptOltQf 4ll beings defire good, it' is evident 1 thai' the firft good is above beings. *Forif 
he is the fame with any one being, cither being is the fame with the good, and fo 
this particular being, will no longer be de.firoua of good, fincejt is the good itfelf ; for 
i that which defires any thlng%as indigent of that vWrich it defires,andby its deGre is differ- 
ent and foreign : or being and the good^ace different \ and the; good, will indeed participate 
of being, and being of the good. It is^therefore, a particular good refident in fome particu- 
lar participant, but not good fimple and univerfal, and which all beings defire : for this is the 
commoiu>)ne£fc of d.efire to -all beings. But that which is generated in another, participates 
alone of that/iawhiclut ifgeuerated. The firft good therefore is nothing befide&good^For 
if you, add any thing elfe,>by addition you diminUh,the good itfelf; eiFe&ing a particu- 
lar good, inftcad of good fimple and univerfal* For .that, which is added, fince it is sot 
good itfelf, but fometbing lefs, dimioUhe^by its ejfew the gopd itfelf. 

Concerning "that which is sufficient to itself. 

TROPOriTION IX. 

Every thing fufficient to itfelf, either according to eflence, or according 
to energy, is more excellent than that whifih is infufficient, and ! 
the caufe of whofe perfection depends on another caufe. 

VOR if -aH^bemgs, natwrally <defire good, and one thing Supplies itfelf with good, 
but -andther h indigent of fomething elfe ; the former, will indeed have the caufe • 

of good prefemy but the 1 latter feparate and apart. By how much the nearer, therefore, 
that ts which affords the object of defire, by fo much the more excellent will it be than . 
that which requires -a feparate caufe, and externally receives the pcrfe&ion of- its being 
or energy. * Be fides, that which is fufficient, is both lirhHar and diminifhed, and more 
fimilar to We good itflftf. It is diminifhed, becaufe rt participates good, and becaufe it 

. is notthe firft good. ' Yet it Is in iotnt refpeft allied* to the good, becaufe it can poflfcft 
goqd from itfelf. But that which participates, -and participates through another, is 

.jDorc^dtilant from the firft good, which is nothing elfe than good. 
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things fubfequent to caufes. If, therefore, it is requifite that there fliould fee % caufe of 
beings, and caufes are diftinft from things caufed, and there can be no infinite afcent ; 
there will be a firft caufe of beings, /roro which as a root particulars proceed, fome of 
which exift in propinquity, and others at a diftance from "his nature. For that it it 
iKcofiaqr there fhoukl be pue .principle, is d^mpnftratcd i becaufc aU multitude .is fn 
condafy to the one* 



PRO POS I T I O N XII- ; 

The principle and firft caufe of all. beings is the good. 

COR if all things proceed from one caufes it is requifite to call that caufe, either 
the good, or more excellent than the -good. But if it be more excellent th^n the 
good, we alk whether any thing emanates from this caufe into beings, -and into the.nir 
ture of beings, or nothing t And indeed if nothing, it will be abfurd : for we cannot, 
on this hypothefis, any longer preferve it in the order of a caufe ; fince it is every 
where requifite that fomething fliould be prefent from the caufe to the things caufed, 

and eipecially from the firft caufe, from which all things depend, and through which 
£very being exifts* But if there is a participation of this firft caufe in beings, in the fame 
manner as there is of the. good, th,ere will be fomething more excellent than goodnefc, 
penetrating into beings 'from flie firft dauffe. For fince it is more excellent, and fupe- 
rior to the good, it cannot -bellow on fecondary natures any thing worfe than the 
benefits diftributed by that which is pofterior to itfelf. But what can be more ex- 
cellent than goodnefs itfelf ? Since we apply the term more excellent to that which 
participates more of the good. If then that which is non-good, is not more excellent, 
it muft be pofterior to the good. But if, likewife, all beings defire good, how can any 
thing be prior to this caufe ? For if good alfo defires, how can it be good in the moft 
eminent degree ? But if it does not defire, mull: not all beings defire that caufe of all 
■from which tKey proceed ? And if it is the good itfelf, from which all beings depend 
|he good muft be the principle and firft caufe of all. 

PROPOSITION XIII. 

Ifrery Good is endued with a power of uniting its participants 
and every union is good j and the good itfelf^ is the fame 
with the cne. 

tOR if the good itfelf is the preferver of all beings, and on this account, is definable 
fcy all, but the one itfelf, preferves and contains the efience of each : (for all things 

are 
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ire preferred by tbe one, and difperfion removes every thing from eflence) hence the 
gpodcaufe* tbofc things to be one, to which it is prefent, and contains them by union. 
Bat if the one is endued with a congregating and containing power, it pcrfe£h every 
being by its prefence : and hence it is good to all things to be united. But if union is 
efftntially good, and gdcfllis uhific tor unifying), the (imply good, and the fimply one is 
the fame; atthe fuse time uniting, and benefiting beings. Hence it is, that things 
which in a certain refpe& fall from good, are alfo deprived of the participation of one : 
and that things which are deftitute of the one, becaufe they are replete with feparation, 
are after the fame manner likewife deprived of good. 

COROLLARY. 
Hence both gobdnefs is union, and union is goodnefs ; and the good is the one, and 
the one is the firft good. 

Concerning an immoveable, and self-motive principle 

or CAUSE. 

PROPOSITION XIV. 
Every being is either immoveable, or moved ; and if moved, it is 
either moved by itfelf, or by another. 

IN the firft place if it is moved by itfelf, it is felf-motive, but if by another, it is 
alter-motive (Im?wr3v.) Every being therefore, is either immoveable, or felf-mo- 
tive, or alter-motive. For it is neceflary, that fince there are alter-motive natures, there 
fliould be fomething immoveable, and between thefe, a felf-motive nature. For if every 
thing alter-motive, when in motion is moved by another, motions are either performed 
in a circle, or in infinitum. But they can neither fubfift in a circle, nor in infinitum, 
fince all beings are terminated by a principle, and the motive nature, is more excellent 
than the thing moved. Something immoveable therefore will be the firft mover. But 
if this be the cafe, it is necefiary that there (hould be fomething felf-motive. For fliould 
all things ftand (till, what will that be which is firft moved ? It cannot be the immove- 
able itfelf, for motion is not natural to this. Nor the alter-motive, for it is moved by an* 
other. It remains therefore that the felf-motive, mult be that which is firft moved ; 
fince it is this which unites the alter-motive to the immoveable, exifting as a medium, 
moving, and at the fame time moved. For of thofe, the one moves alone, and the 
other is. alone moved. Every being therefore, is either immoveable, or felf-motive, or 
alter-motive. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence alfo it is evident, that of things which are moved, a felf-motive nature is 
the firft, but of things motive, an immoveable nature. 

Vol. II. U u Concerning 
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Concerning an incorporeal essence, and its PROFBRTtst* 

PROPOSITION XV. 
Every thing which is converted to itfelf, is incorporeal. 

P OR no body is naturally adapted to be converted to itfelf. For if that which is con- 
verted to any thing, is conjoined to that to which it is converted, it is evident that all 
the parts of a body mud be conjoined with all the parts of that which is converted to 
itfelf : fince felf-converfion then takes place, when that which is converted becomes 
one with that to which it is converted. But this is impoflible in body, and in all part- 
ible natures* For the whole of that which is partible, is not conjoined with the whole, 
on account of the feparation of the parts which are differently fituated. No body there- 
fore is naturally adapted to felf-converfion, fo that the whole may be converted to the 
whole. And hence whatever is felf-convertive is incorporeal and impartible. 

PROPOSITION XVI. 

Every thing which is converted to itfelf, has an effence feparate 

from all body, 
p OR if it be infeparable from any body, it will not poffefs fome a£Hon feparable from 
body. For if effence is infeparable from body, it is impoflible that an eflential ener- 
gy (hould be feparable : fince in this cafe energy would be more excellent than effence ; 
becaufe the latter would be indigent of bodies, but the former would be fufficient to it- 
felf, without requiring the afliftance of body. If then any thing be infeparable according 
to effence, it mull be fo likewife according to energy, or indeed more infeparable. But 
if this be the cafe, it is not converted to itfelf. For that which is converted to itfelf, as 
it is different from body, has an energy feparate from body, neither fubfifting through 
body, nor in conjunction with its nature : fince aftion, and that to which adion is di- 
refted, is not indigent of body. Hence that which is converted to itfelf, is entirely fe- 
parable from bodies. 

PROPOSITION XVII. 
Every thing which moves itfelf piimarily, is endued with a felf- 
convertive power. 
POR if it movej itfelf its motive energy alfo is refident in its nature, and the thing 
moving is at the fame time one with the thing moved. For either it moves with 
t part, but .s moved in a part, or the contrary. But if one part is motive, and another 

part 
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pirt is moved! it will not be eflcntially felf-motive, becaufe it will fubfift from nan- 
fidf-motm natures j and it will appear indeed felf-motive, but will not be fo eflentially. 
But if the whole moves, and a part is moved, or the contrary, there will be fome part 
in each, which, according to one, will be at the fame time both moving and moved * : 
a*d this will be primarily felf-motive. But if one and the fame moves and is moved, it 
will poffefo with itfelf the energy of moving, becaufe it is felf-motive ; hut it will be 
converted to that in which it energifes. Every thing therefore primarily felf-motive is 
converted to itfelf. 

PROPOSITION XVIII. 

Every thing which fupplies being to others, is that primarily whieh 
it beftows on the things fupplied. 

"COR if it gives being, it procures the communication from its own eflence. But that ' 

which it gives is worfe than its own eflence : and that which it is, is more excellent 
and perfeft. For every artificer of any thing, is more excellent than the nature of the 
thing fabricated : and hence that which pre -ex ids in the donor, is more fublime than 
the gift \ for the one is primary, but the other Secondary and fuhordinate, For it i$ ne- 
ceffary, either that both ihould be the fame, and that there fhould be one reafon of both ; 
or that nothing fhould be common, or the fame in both ; or that this fhould be firft, 
but that the fecond. But if there be, one and the fame reafon, or definition, the one will 
no longer be caufe, and the other efFe& ; nor this in itfelf, but that in the thing given * 
nor will this be the efficient, but that the effett. But if they have nothing the fame, 
the remainder will not fubfift, in confequence of the exiftence of the other, becaufe it 
will communicate nothing to its being. It remains therefore, that this which beftows 
is firft s but that which is beftowed is fecond ; among which the being of the one is 
fupplied from the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX. 

Every thing which is primarily iaherent in any of the natures among 
beings, is prefent to all the b.ings diftributed according to that na- 
ture, in one reafon, and after the fame manner. 

I? OR if it be not prefent to all after the fame manner, but to thefc, and not to thofe ; 
it is evident that it will not be primarily inherent in that nature. But it will be pre- 

fent with fome primarily, and in others which participate fometimes but not always, 

• Becaufe, face the whole if motive, the part which U moved will afo be motive, and fi> will be at the (ame 
time- both moving and moved. And if a part move*, and the whole Amoved ; tUo heart of the motion o£ 
the whole, the part will be both moving and moved. 



1 
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Concerning an incorporeal essence, and its PROFBrrtitt 

PROPOSITION XV. 
Evcry thing which is converted to itfelf, is incorporeal. 

rOH no body in naturally adapted to be converted to itfelf. For if that which is con- 
verted to any thing, ii conjoined to that to which it is converted, it is evident that all 
the part* of a body mull be conjoined with all the parts of that which is converted to 
Itfcli : linco folf-converfion then takes place, when that which is converted becomes 
one with that to which it U converted. But this is impoflible in body, and in all part- 
ible natures. For the whole of that which is partible, is not conjoined with the whole, 
on account of the fcparation of the puts which arc differently fituated. No body there- 
fore U naturally adapted to felf-convcrfion, fo that the whole may be converted to the 
whole. And hence whatever is fclf-convertivc is incorporeal and impartible. 

PROPOSITION XVI. 

Every thing which is converted to itfelf, has an eflence icpante 

from all body. 

If O U if it be infoparable from any body, it will not poflefs fome aflion feparabfc £n» 
body. For if eflence is infeparable from body, it is impoflible that an eflential ener- 
gy thould Ik tcparablc ; fince in this cafe energy would be more excellent than *»*Ctht - 
becaute the latter would be indigent of bodies, but the former would be fufideat to it- 
irlf* without requiring the atfittancc of body. If then any thing be infeparaMc acccrdbg 
to cilctwc, it mull be to Itkewitc according to energy, or indeed more icfe-uraUe. Bet 
it th%s be the cafe, it is not converted to itfelf. For that which is ccnTe~d tc :rie3f as 
it is Jifirncnt from body, ha* an energy frparate from body, neither fub££Ir*£ ^rc^rk 
body* not in «vn:uttilion with its nature : fince a&cn, and tbir to whki aci>x b 6- 
i*ta\U w no: indigent o: body* Hence that winch is comerted to iricaf, is ead^r £y 
parable from bodice 

PROPOSITION XYIL 
INr.v thl g which xnovw itfelf p icrarilT, is esdoed *i& a fc£. 

cenvcxtite power. 
FOR U it ***** *Kf W a«:i* c*^ slio » «£:« iz hs rr«, «n£ rx* zamj: 
***** i**t the ^mc« writhe tia^ acrod. Far ccier k nc^ ^ 
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pirt b motedj it will not be cflcntially felf-motiTe, becaufe it will fubfift from nan- 
firif-mottre natures : and it will appear indeed felf-motive, but will not be fo effentially. 
But if the whole moves, and a part is moved, or the contrary, there will be fome part 
in each, which, according to one, will be at the fame time both moving and moved * : 
apd this will be primarily felf-motive. But if one and the fame moves and is moved, it 
will poflefc with itfelf the energy of moving, becaufe it is felf-motive ; hut it will be 
converted to that in which it energifes. Every thing therefore primarily felf-motive is 
converted to itfelf. 

PROPOSITION XVIII. 

Every thing which fupplies being to others, is that primarily whieh 
it beftows on the things fupplied. 

"COR if it gives being, it procures the communication from its own eflence. But that 
which it gives is worfe than its own eflence : and that which it is, is more excellent 
and perfeft. For every artificer of any thing, is more excellent than the nature of the 
thing fabricated : and hence that which pre-exifts in the donor, is more fublime than 
the gift 5 for the one is primary, but the other fecondary and fuhordinate. For it i$ ne- 
cefiary, either that hoth fhould be the fame, and that there (hould be one reafon of both ; 
or that nothing fhould be common, or the fame in both 5 or that this (hould be firft, 
but that the feconcL But if there be, one and the fame reafon, or definition, the one will 
no longer be caufe, and the other effect ; nor this in itfelf, but that in the thing given $ 
nor will this be the efficient, but that the effect. But if they have nothing the fame, 
the remainder will not fubfift, in confequence of the exiftence of the other, becaufe it 
will communicate nothing to its being. It remains therefore, that this which beftows 
is firft \ but that which is bellowed is fecond ; among which the being of the one is 
fupplied from the other. 

PROPOSITION XIX. 

Every thing which is primarily iaherent in any of the natures among 
beings, is prefent to all the brings diftributed according to that na- 
ture, in one reafon, and after the fame manner. 
I? OR if it be not prefent to all after the fame manner, but to thefe, and not to thofe ; 
it is evident that it will not be primarily inherent in that nature. But it will be pre- 
fent with fome primarily, and in others which participate fomctimc* hot not always, 

• Becaufe, fcnee the trhole is motive, the pat which U moved will a'fo be motive, aad Co w3l be at the feme 
time both moving aad moved. And if a part moves, and the whole itawved ; the* becaaic of the saccioa of 
the whole, the part wiii be both moviag and moved. 

U u 2 fecoiada~ 
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fecbndarily. For that which fometimts fubfifts, and fometimes nofe does art exifc pfi* 
marily, nor eflentially, but is adventitious, and cxtrinfically accede* to tha natures i^ 
which it refides- 



Concerning the gradation of beings. 

PROPOSITION XX. 

The eflence of foul is fuperior to all bodies ; and an intelle&ual na- 
ture is fuperior to all fouls : and the one itfelf is fuperior to all 
intellectual efiences. 

rp O R every body is moved by another, but is naturally incapable of moving itfelf. 
But it is moved by itfelf, through the participation of foul : it likewife lives through 
$>ul, and by means of its prefence, is after a manner felf-motive ; but when foul is ab* 
fent it is alter-moti ve * becaufe it is eflentially endued with this nature, but foul is allotted 
a felf-motive eflence. For it imparts felf-mobility to whatever it fupervenes. But foul 
is much prior to that which it eflentially imparts. It is therefore above bodies, as a felf- 
motive eflence : fince thefe become felf-motive through participation. Again, foul which 
is moved from itfelf, has the fecond order from an immoveable nature, exifting immove- 
able in energy ; becaufe a felf-motive nature precedes all things that are moved, but an 
immoveable eflence, all moving natures. If therefore foul which is felf-motive, moves 
others, it is requifite that an immoveable mover, (hould be prior to foul. But intellect 
moves, exifting immoveable, and always energifing according to the fame. For foul 
participates through intellect of eternal intelligence \ in the fame manner as body par- 
ticipates through foul of a felf-motive nature. For if eternal intelligence, was prima- 
rily refident in foul, it would be inherent in all fouls ; in the fame manner as a felf-mo- 
tive nature. And hence this is not primarily inherent in foul. It is therefore requifite, 
that a firft-intelle&ive nature (hould be prior to foul. Intellect therefore is prior to 
fouls. But the one is prior to intellect. For intelleft though immoveable, is not the 
one : fince it underftands, and energifes about itfelf. But all beings of whatever kind, 
participate of the one, but all do not participate of i n telle £1. For it is nece/Tary that 
\ thofe natures {hould participate of knowledge, to whom a portion of intellect is prefent ; 
becaufe intellectual cognition, is the principle, and firft canfe of knowledge. Hence 
the one is fuperior to intellect ; nor is there any thing fuperior to the one : for the one 
is the fame with the good. But the good is the principle of all things, as we have de- 
monftrated. i 

That 
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That intellect? is not the first tktliir 

PROPOSITION XXI. 

Erery order beginning from unity proceeds info fomc multitude co- 
ordinate to unity : and multitude of every order is reduced to one 
unity* 

If OR unity pofleffing the relation of a principle, generates a multitude proper to it* 
fel£ Hence one feries, and one univerfal order defcends from unity into multi- 
tude. For there would neither be any drder, nor feries, if unity was eflentially barren. 
But multitude is again reduced into one common caufe of all co-ordinates. For that 
which is the fame in every multitude, does not proceed from one of the things which 
multitude contains : fince that which emanates from one out of many, ia not commoh'to 
all, but is alone peculiar to the property of that one. Since therefore according to every 
order, there is both a certain communion, coherence, and identity, on account of which* 
tftefe are faid to be co-ordinate, and thofe of another order, it is evident that the fame-- 
nefs of every order proceeds from one principle *". There is therefore in every order an* 
unity prior to multitude, affording one reafon, and feries to the things ordered in itfelf, . 
as well with refpeft to each other, as likewife to the whole. For admitting that among 
things contained under the fame feries, one thing is the caufe of another, yet it is neccf- 
fary that before all things, there fhould be a caufe that the feries is one, and that from 
it all things ftiould be generated as co-ordinates ; not that every thing may be a particu-- 
iar fomething, but may exift of this particular order. 

• The truth of this may be exemplified id light. Thns for inftauce we fee many fpecies of light ; one kind' 
emanating from the fun, another from fire and the ftars, another from the moon, and another from the eyes of 
many animals. Bnt this light though various, is every where fimilar, and difcovers in its operations a unity of 
nature. On account of its uniformity therefore it requires one principle, and not different principles. But the 
fun is the only principle of all mundane light. And though there are many participants of light poflerior to the 
folar orb, yet they fcatter their uniform light, through one folar nature, property and power. But if we again 
ffcek for the principle of light in the fun, we cannot fay that the folar orb is the principle of light : for the va- 
rious parts of this orb diffufe many illuminations. 1 here will therefore be many principles. But we now Te- 
quire one firft principle of light. And if we fay that the foul of the fun generates light, we muft obferve that 
this is not effected by her animal multiplicity, or fhe would diffufe different lights : and hence we muft aflert 
that (he generates vifible by intellectual light. But this production again, does not fubfift through intellectual* 
variety, but rather by a unity of intellect : and this unity is a fymbol of that fimple unity which is the princi- 
ple of the univerfe. And to this principle the folar intellect is united by its unity t and through this it becomea • 
a god. This divine unity of the fun, therefore, is the principle of the uniform light of the world; in the ferns) » 
manner as fimple unity and goodnefs is the author of intelligible light to all intelligible natures, 

CaROLv 
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COROLLARY, 

Tram hence it w cridcnt that both one and multitude, is inherent in the nature of 
*body, and that one nature ha« many coherent natures, and that many natures depend 
on the one nature of the univerfe. And this property belongs to the order of fouls, 
to begin from one firft foul, and to defcend into a multitude of fouls, and to reduce 
multitude into one* And to an -intellectual eflence it is peculiar to poflefa an intel- 
lectual unity, and a multitude of intellects proceeding from one intelleft, and intimately 
converted to its nature. And to the one prior to all things, a multitude of unities is 
prefent, and to unities themfelves a return to the one. Hence after the firft Okie, uni- 
ties * fubfifta ; intelle£ts after the firft intellect > fouls after the firft foul ; and natures 
after univerfal nature. 

PROPOSITION XXII. 

Every thing which fubfifts primarily, and according to the nature of 
a principle, is in every order one ; and is neither two, nor more 
than two, but is univerfally felf-begotten. 

P O R if poflible let it be two ; fince the fame abfurdity will enfue (hould more than 
two be admitted. Then if it be two, it is either that which is compofed from both 
unities *, and in this cafe the firft will be one and not two : or it is each of the unities* 
But in this cafe, either one of each, and not both, will be the firft ; or both will be c- 
iqually the firft. But if equally, neither of them will be the firft : for if the one is firft, 
but this one is not the fame with the other, what order will it poflefs ? For that fubfifts 
primarily, which is nothing elfe than what it is denominated. But each of thefe being 
different, the one from the other, each at the fame time is, and is not that which it is faid 
to be. But if thefe differ from each other, yet not with refpeft to that which is called firft 
(for this primarily fuffers identity), both will not be firft, but that through the partici- 
pation of which, both are faid to be firft. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it is evident that the firft being is one alone, and that there are not two, 
or more firft beings. And that die firft inteJlea is one alone, but that there are not two 

• Thii will be evident by confiderng that the one, cr the firft principle of all, muft produce that which firft 
proceeds from himfclf, by mnUn (**$' .»*n>.) And as his fiift production mull be the moft fimilar of all thing! 
to himfe'f, and mud be at the fame time multitude (or in what rcfpcA would it differ from the one} ; hence 
it is ncceffary, that this progreffion mutt be no other than fclf-perfec* unities. In confequence therefore of this 
lubl.me dodtrine, as Proclus beautifully obferves (Theul. Plat. p. ,23.) there is one god, and many coda; 00c 
, unity, and many unities prior to beings-, and one goodneft, and many goodneffes after this firit good. It like, 
wife fo lows that the firft principle of all is a fuper-effential one ; and that after this one, there axe many fuper- 
effential unities. And we may confider cwy unity of beings, as the flower of fome certain being ; and as the 
fummit and centre about which tTcry being fubfifts. For a farther account and confirmation of thia fublime 
dodrme, ftudy the third book of Proclus on Plato's Theology. 

firft 
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firft intellects. And that Ac firft foul is one 5 and in every particular fpecies, the fame 
conclufion will rcfuh : as for inftance the jfirft beautiful, firft equal, and fimilarly in all 
the reft. In like manner there is the fame demonftration, with refpeft to one firft form 
of animal and man. -■ 

Concerning the imparticipable * (or that which is without 
participation), and that which participates. 

proposition xxni. 

Every imparticipable produces from itfelf participants, and all parti- 
cipated hypoftafes, or fubfiftencies, are reduced to imparticipable 
.. effences. 

JpOR an imparticipable poffeffing the relation of unity, as depending on itfelf, and not 
i on another, and as feparated from participants, generates things able to participate. 
For either it remains in itfelf barren, and pofiefles nothing honourable ; or it gives fome- 
thing from itfelf. And that which receives from this imparticipable participates, and that 
which is given fubfifts in a participated manner. But every thing participating of an- 
other by which it is generated, is pofterior to that nature which is fimilarly prefent to al 
things, and which fills all things from itfelf. For that which fubfifts in one thing is not 
im others ; and that which is fimilarly prefent to all things, that it may illuftrate all,«is 
not in one thing, but before all. For it either fubfifts in all, or in one of all, or before 
all. But that which fubfifts in all, becaufe diftributed into all, again requires another, 
which may unite its divided nature: and all things will no longer participate of the 
fame, but this will participate one thing, and that another, if the one is diftributed into 
many. But if it fubfifts in one of all, it will no longer be common to all, but to one. K 
therefore it is common to things capable of participating powers, and is likewife com- 
mon to all, it will be prior to all things. But this is imparticipable. 

• By imfartUifaU*, in thefe Elements, we muft underftand that which participates nothing belonging to the 
chancier ift ic of its nature, and which is likewife participated through proper mediums by all fubordinate natures. 
That for inftance hmptrtidpakU hi*g> is that which participates nothing of Uing, but is the fource of Mmg, to 
others : and at the fame time it is not participated without a medium by fubordinate eflepces; fince the partici- 
pation of being, in fubordinate natures, is accomplifhcd through the immediate progeny of being itfilf. And fo 
of the reft. Nor ought it to feem wonderful that an imparticipable fiiould prefide over every feriesof caufest 
for this is a necelTary confeqaence, if we confidcr that every caufe mud be that to its following progeny, which 
the firft cau r c of all, is to the univcr&lity of things. But the firft caufe of all is perfectly imparticipable ; fince 
he would not be purely tb§ *u> if he was mingled with many, and received the condition of a fubordinate na* 
tare. As the divine unities therefore are participated by all the following orders of things, and are the me*, 
diums, by which every being it conjoined with the firft caufe of all j fo the immediate progeny of every primary 
caufe conjoins all the fobteauent progreffioat With that caufe, which from its fimilarity to fa firft is properly oV 

•eminattd an imparticipable. 

K A \J Jr. U^- 
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JROP6SITION XXIV. 

Every participant U inferior to that which it participate*, and ihtC 
which is participated is fubordinate to an imparticipable. 

tpOR tbe participant being imperfea prior to participation, but becoming pedcA 
through participation, is entirely pofterior to that which it participate*} fo far as it 
rii perfe£t through participation. For fo far as it was imperfed, it is inferior to that 
which it participates and which is the caufe of its perfection. But that which is partici- 
pated becaufe common to fome one, and not to all, is on this account allotted a fubfif* 
tence inferior to that which is common to all, and not to fome particular one : for the 
latter is more allied, but the former, lefs, to the caufe of all things. Hence an imparti- 
cipable, precedes things participated ; and thefe laft precede participants. And ia fliort 
•that which is imparticipable is one prior to many; that which is participated U one ia 
jaanyi and every participant is at the fame time non-one, and one. 



CONCERNING THE PERFECT. 

PROPOSITION XXV. 

Every thing perfedt proceeds to the procreation of fuch offspring aft 
it is able to produce, imitating the one principle of the univerfe. 

Tf O R as the principle of the univerfe, on account of his goodnefs is uniformly confti* 
tutive of all beings (for the good is the fame with the one, and on this account 
that which is endued with the form of good, is the fame with that which is uniform) } 
fo things pofterior to the principle, on account of their proper perfe&ion haften to gene* 
.rate other things fubordinate to their own eflence : and this perfection is a certain por- 
tion of the good ; and the perfect fo far as perfect imitates the good. But this is con* 
ftitutive of all things. Hence the perfeft alfo is naturally produdHve of things within 
its powef \ and that which is more perfe&, by how much the more perfect it is, by fo 
much the more is it the caufe of more numerous produ&ions : for that which is more 
perfed, participates more of the good. But this is nearer to the good, is more allied to 
the caufe of the univerfe, and is the caufe of more numerous produ&ions. But the im* 
perfeft, by how much the more imperfeft it is, by fo much the more is it the caufe of 
lefs numerous efFe&s : for exifting more remote from the producer of all things, it be* 
comes the caufe of fewer cffcfiU. For to conftitute and adorn, or perfea, or contain, 

or 
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or vivify, or fabricate all things, and to cffcft each of thefe in many, is allied to the prin* 
ciple of all. But if this is accomplifhcd in a few it, become* more foreign fromthe prin- 
ciple. 

COROLLARY. 

'from hente it Is evident that matter which is mod diftant from the principle of the. 
univerfe, is barren, and the caufe pf nothing. For if it fiiould generate any thing, it 
would Jiave fomething pofterior to itfelf, and it would not be the mod remote. But 
that which it produces, would be more diftant than itfelf, and becaufe it produces and 
imitates the productive caufe of all brings, it would be nearer to the principle of the 
univerfe. 



CONCERNING THAT WHICH PRODUCES. 

PROPOSITION XXVI. 

Every caufe produ&ive of other things, abiding in itfelf produce* 
natures pofterior and fubfequent to itfelf. 

l?OR if it imitates the one itfelf, but that immovcably generates natures pofterior to it* 
felf, hence every procht&ive Mature will in a fimilar manner pofiefs the caufe of pro- 
ducing. But that the one itfelf immoveable generates, is evident from hence. For if he 
generates through motion* either motion will be refident or non-refident in (is nature* 
and that which is moved will be rio longer one ; becaufe it will be changed and moved 
from one. Hence the one will either produce in infinitum*, or immoveably . And every 
producing nature will imitate the one produdive caufe of the univerfe. For from tlufc 
which is firft, that whieh is not firft every where emanates. And hence from that 
which is productive of aH things, that which is productive of fome things will proceed. 
Every producing caufe, therefore, produces fubfequent natures, abiding in itfelf: and 
while productive natures abide in themfelves undhninifhed, fecondary natures are pro* 
duced from them. For that which is in any refpe€t diminilhed, cannot abide fuck 
ash is. 

• Becaufe if d*oaefeatr»tes tfuough motion, an infinite motion rnnft Ukc place, through the want of an 
immovable natnrc* 

voL.n. x< pROPo- 
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PROPOSITION XXVIL 

•Every producing nature, on account of its perfe&ion, and abundance 
of power is produ&ive of fecondary natures* 

p OR if it produces,, not on account of its perfe&ion, but 'through, a defe& of power* 
it cannot prefcrve its own proper order immovable. For that which affords being 
to another, through its defett and imbecillity, confers on it effence by a mutation and 
alteration of itfelf : but every producing nature abides fuch as it is, and while it abides, 
that which is pofterior to itfelf proceeds into being. Hence exifting full and perfeft, it 
procreates fecondary natures immovably, and without diminution : at the fame time 
exifting fuch as it is, neither changing itfelf into its progeny, nor diminifturig its nature. 
For the thing produced is not a diffe&ion of the parts of the producing caufe : fince this 
is neither proper to generated natures, nor to generating caufes. Nor is it a tranfition ; 
fince it is not the matter of that which proceeds to generation. For the producing caufe 
abides fuch as it is, and the produ&ion is different from itfelf. That which generate* 
therefore abides without alteration, and without diminution, multiplying itfelf through 
its prolific power, and fupplying from itfelf fecondary fubfiftencies. 



PROPOSITION XXVIIL 

Every producing nature generates things fimilar to itfelf, prior to 

fuch as are diffimilar. 

P*OR fince the producing caufe is neceflarily more excellent than the thing produced, 
thefe can never be mutually the fame (imply confidered, or equal according to 
power. But if they are not the. fame and equal, but different and unequal; they are 
either entirely feparatcd from each, other, or they are both united and feparate. But if 
they are entirely feparate, they cannot be conciliated wkh each other, and the thing 
produced will not fympathize with its caufe. Hence the one will not participate of the 
other, becaufe they are entirely different. For that which is participated, imparts a 
communication to its participant, with refpe& to that of which it participates. But it 
isneceffary that the thing caufed fhould participate of the caufe, as that from which its 
effence is derived. But if that which is produced is in one refpeft feparated, and in an- 
other united to it* producing caufe ; if it equally fuflfers both, it equally participates 
and does not participate o£ its producing caufe. It. will therefore both pofleft and not 

poflefs 
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poflcfe an eflenee from it, after the fame manner* But if it fhould be moire feparattd; 
the thing generated will be more foreign from its generating caufe than is proper, and 
will be to itfelf more inelegant than elegant, and more deprived than endued with fym> 
pathy of nature. If then generated natures, are both allied according to eflence, and 
in fympathy with their caufes, naturally depending upon, and defiring a contact with 
* them, purfuing good and obtaining the objeft of defire through caufe, it is evident that 
things produced are more united with their producing caufes than feparated from them. 
And things which are more united* are more limilar than diffirhilar'to the natures with 
^rhich they are efpecially united. Every produ&ive caufe therefore generates things 
fibular prior to fuch as are5 diflimilar. 



PROPOSITION XXIX. 

*. • 

'Every, progreflion is accomplifhed by a fimilitude of things fecondary 

to fuch as are firft. 

17 OR if a producing caufe generates Cmilars prior to diflimilars, fimilitude generates 
things produced from their producing caufes. For fimilars become fimilar through 
fimilitude, and not through diflimilitude. If, therefore, progreflion in its diminution 
preferves the identity of the thing generated to its generator, and exhibits that which is 
pofterior to itfelf fecondarily, fuch as itfelf is primarily, it will poffefs its eflence through 
fimilitude. 



PROPOSITION XXX. 

Every thing immediately produced from another, both abides in its 
producing caufe, and proceeds from it. 

P*OR if every progreflion is effe&ed while things firft abide, and is perfected through 
fimilitude, things fimilar^ fuh£fting prior to the diffiinilar, the thing produced will 
abide in a certain fefpett in its producing caufe : fince that'which'has entirely proceeded 
from its caufe, poflefies nothing the fame with that which abides, but is perfectly fepa- 
rated. But if it poflefles any thing in common, and united with its abiding caufe, it will 
alfo abide in its caufe, in the fame manner as that abides in itfelf. But if it abides only 
without proceeding, it differs nothing from its caufe, nor will it while that abides, be 
efxefted fomething different: for if it is fomething elfe, it will be diftinft and feparate. 
But if feparate, and its caufe abides, it proceeds from its caufe that it maybe feparated 
(torn its abiding generator. So far, therefore, as the thing produced poflefles any thing 

Xx 2 the: 
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the fcme^ith its producing caufe, it abides in this catofe : but To far as frp^fbftfH** 
thing different, it proceeds from, its caufe. But on account of its' fimilitude, it ift at the 
fame time in a certain refpeA both the fiune with* and different from its producing caufe: 
It abides therefore, and at the fame time proceeds with it* caafe, and neither isfepurd* 
from the other. 



PROPOSITION XXXL 

Bvefy thing proceeding from another effleatially, is converted to that 

from which it proceeds. 

T^ O R if it (hould indeed proceed, without being converted to the caufe of its pro- 
greflion, it will not defire thh caufe : finoe every defiderative nature (tJ o^tyofuw) is 
converted to. the objed of its defire. But every being defires good •, and its acquifition 
t^ke* place through- a caufe proximate to particulars. Hence particulars dtfite their 
caufe. For well-being is diftributed to any particular being, through the fame caufe as 
being itfelf. But defire is primarily dire&ed to that caufe from which well«iheing,pro T 
ceedtt and -converfion is directed to that, to which defire primarily tends, 

proposition xxxii; 

Evefy conversion is effe&ed by a fimilitude of the converted natures 
to the object of their converfion. 

COR every thing converting itfelf to another, haftens- to conjoin itfelf with the objell 
of its converfion, and defires. its communion and conjunftion. But fimilitude col- 
lets all things, in the fame manner as diulm&tade feparates and divides. ConVferfion 
therefore is a certain communion and contaft. But every communion and every con- 
tad is caufed by fimilitude* And hence every converfion is effected by fimilitude. 

PROPOSITION xxxiii. 

* Every thing proceeding from, and returning to another, baft a 

circular energy. 

X*OR if it is converted to that from which it proceeds, it conjoins the beginning with 
the end. And there is one and a continued motion : this commencing from, and 

• Id order to wide rftaad this propofition the reader mnft obfenre that die hypothecs requires that both the 
progreffion and regreffion fubfift together. And thit hypothefia |is no left proper than true j for unleft efle&t 
were continually converted to their caufes, they could not exift j fihec they depend on thefe for their fubfiftence, 
and thit can only be procured by converfion. 

that 
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Att,|>r6C$t<iiag to the abiding nature. Hence all things proceed circularly, from caufe* 
tb caufea* But tbefe circles of r^greflion are greater and lefs : fince fome conversions 
proceed te. things proximately placed above them, but others to things more fupeiior, 
and £o on ta tfc principle of alL For all dungs proceed from this, and to this finally, 
cetera* 



PROPOSITION XXXIV, 

Every thing which is naturally converted, converts itfelf to that 
from which it derives the progreflion of its peculiar fubfiftence. 

fp OR if it is naturally converted, it pofiefies an efiential defire towards that to which 
it is converted, and it directs all its being towards that to which it makes an eflen- 
tial comrexfion. And it is alfo eflfentially fimilar to the object of its converfion 5 and on 
this account is* in fympatb y . ' with it according to nature, becaufe allied to it by eflence. 
But if this be the cafe; either the eflence of both is the fame ; or the one proceeds from 
the other 5 or both derive their fimilitude from fome other one. But if the eflence of 
both is the fame, how can the one be naturally converted to the other? And if both 
proceed from one ; both will be naturally converted to tnis one. It remains therefore 
that the one mult derive ks eflence from the other. But if this be the cafe, progreflion 
alfo muft originate from that to which there is a converfion according tb nature. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it is evident that intellect is the object of defire to all things : that all 
things proceed from intellect > and that the whole world, though eternal^ derives its ef- 
ftnee from intellect. For itis not becaufe eternal excluded from proceeding from intel- 
lect. Nor is it becaufe eftabliihed in perpetual order, excluded from converfion. But 
it both perpetually advances and is eternal according to eflence j and it is perpetually 
converted and indiffoluHe according to its invariable order. 



PROPOSITION XXXV* 

Every thing caufed (or produced by a caufe), both abides in its caufe, 
proceeds from, and is converted to it. 

tfOR if it alone abides, it will differ in nothing from its caufe ; from which it will 

be indiftinct. For progreflion fubfifts together with diftinction. But if it 

done proceeds, it will be unconjointd with its caufe, and in no refpect communis 

a catc 
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cate with it according to a fympathetic affe&ion. But if it is alone converted, Jicwr 
can that which does not derive its effcnce from its caufe, be naturally oopveite^ 
to tbat«which it foreign from its nature? But if it abides and proceeds, and is- not I 
OMverted, how can the natural -dofire of every thing to well-being, and to good, 
and an excitation to its .generator, arife? But if it proceeds indeed, and is con- 
verted, but does not abide, how, fince k is diftant from its caufe, can it haften to be 
•conjoined with it ? Since it would be uncoqjoined prior to its departure. For if it was 
conjoined, according to this conjunction it would entirely abide. But if it (hould abide 
suidbe converted, but (hould not proceed, how, fince notjeparafced, ca>fl it be converted-? 
For every thing returning to its caufe, in the aft of returning. is aflimilated to that from 
which it is effentially divided. But it is neceflary that the thing caufed, fhould either 
alone abide, or be alone converted, or alone proceed; or that the. extremes (hould be 
conjoined with each other; or that the medium between thefe, (hould be united with 
each extreme ; or that all. thefe (hould take place together. It remains, therefore, that 
every thing caufed muft abide in, .proceed from, and be converted to its caufe, 

PROPOSITION XXXVI. 

Of all things which are multiplied in progreffion, fuch as are firft 
are more perfect than fuch as are fecond, and fuch as are fecond 
than thofe of a pofterior order, and fo on in continual fucceffion, ' 

Tj* O R if progreffions diftinguifli things produced from their caufes, and are the fubor- 
dinations of fecondary natures to (uch as are .firft i firft prpgreffions will be more 
Conjoined with their caufes, from which they are producecLand of which they may be 
confidered as the hloflbms. But fecondary progieffions are more remote from their 
caufes 3 and this will be the cafe in a continual fucceffion. But things nearer, and more 
allied to their caufes, are more perfects for caufes are more perfect than things caufed* 
But fuch as are more remote are more imperfeft, becaufe on this account diffimilar to 
their caufes, 

PROPOSITION XXXVII. 

Of all things which fubfift according lo converfion, the firft are more 
imperfect than the fecond ; and the fecond than thofe in fucceffion* 
But the laft are the mod perfect. 

Ij* O R if converfions are produced in a .circle, and converfion tends to that frem whick 

^he progreffion began ; but progreffion is from the molt pcrfeft, converfion alfo 

will tend to the moft perfed* And if that to which progreffion tends is the laft, the firft 

converfion 
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amverfion will originate from this. But progreffion to the laft is the mod imperfeft ; 
and conversion commences from the mod imperfcd. In things, therefore, fuhfifting ac- 
l cording to converfion, the firft are the moft imperfed, but the laft the moil perfcft. . 

proposition xxxvm. 

Etery thing proceeding from a certain number of caufes, is converted 
to them by the fame number as it proceeds from them; and every 
converfion fubfifts through the fame caufe as progreffion. 

Xj*OR fince both are produced through fimilitude, that which immediately proceeds 
from any caufe, is immediately converted to it : for the fimilitude was immediate. 
But that which requires a medium in it3 progreffion* requires alfo a medium in its convcr- 
1 fi'on. For it is requifite that both progreffion and converfion ffiould fubfift about the fame. 
It will, therefore, be firft converted to the medium, and afterwards to that which is more 
excellent than the medium. Hence well-being is diftributed to every thing through 
the lame number of caufes as being •, and the contrary of this is likewife true* 

PROPOSITION XXXIX. 

Every being is either alone effentially converted, or vitally, or accord- 
ing to a gnoftic mode (yvuftKug). 

|S* OR it either poffefles being alone from its caufe, or life together with being, or it 
receives from thence a gnoftic power. So far, therefore, as it is being alone, it makes 
an effential converfion. But fo far as it likewife lsves r a vital converfion. And fo far as 
it Itunvsy a gnoftic converfion. For according to its progreffion, fuch is its converfioir* 
and the meafures of its converfion are defined by the meafurcs of its progreffion. 
Hence fome are endued with defire according to being alone ; this defire being adapted 
to the participation of oaufes-. But others according to life 5 and this vital defire is a 
motion to more excellent natures.. And others according to cognition, which, defire it 
a perception of the goodnefs of caufes. 

PROPOSITION XL. 

Self-fubfiftent natures antecede all things proceeding from another caufe. 
j? OR if every thing Sufficient, is more excellent, either according to efience, or ae- 
cording to energy, than that which depends on another caufe, but that which pro- 
duces itfelf, becaufe predu&ive of its own being, is fufficient to itfelf. But that rvhich 

is 
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is alone produced from another is not fufficienu Likewise fince *hat which i* fiificieqt 
is more allied to good * and things more allied and ftraiUr to caufes, (ubfift fronLxaufe 
prior to diflUniUrs : hence things fctf-prod»&iv* # and fetfrfuWilUnt, are more anptaif* 
than fuch as proceed to being from another alone. For either nothing is felf-fubfiftent * 
or the good itfelf is fuch * or things which are the firft fuhliftents from the good. But 
if nothing is felf-fubfiftent, there will not be a true Efficiency in any thing. For thia 
**nnot refide in the good, fince that is more excellent than fufficiency, fubAftfag •» ^ c 
one ; and being the good, but not pofieffing good. But neither on this hypothefis can 
fufficiency refide in natures pofterior to the good. For all things will be indigent of 
that which is prior to their nature. But if the good is felf-fubfiftent, becaufe ft ..pro- 
duces itfelf, it will not be one. For that which proceeds from one, is hot one : and it 
will proceed from itfelf, if it fubfifts by itfelf. And hence the one itfelf will be at the 
fame time one, and not one. It is neceffary, therefore, that a felf-fubfiftent nature 
fhould be pofterior to the firft : and it is evident, that it mult likewife be prior to things 
alone proceeding from another caufe. For it is more principal than thefe, and, as we 
have demonftrated, is more allied to the good. 

PROPOSITION XLL 

Every thing refiding in another is alone produced by another*- But 

. every thing refiding in itfelf, is felf-fubfiftent. 

FOR that which abides in another, and is indigent of a fubje&, can never be genera- 
tive of itfelf. For that which naturally generates itfelf, does not require a foreign 
feat, fince it is contained by itfelf, and is preferred in itfelf feparate from a fuperior. But 
that which is capable of abiding, and of being eftabiifhed in itfelf, is productive of it- 
felf: fince it proceeds into itfelf, and contains its own nature j and abides in itfelf; as 
a thing caufed in its caufe. For it does not abide as in place, nor as in a fubje&. For 
place is different from that which fubfifts in place, and that which refides in a fubjeft 
is different from its fubjeft. But this is the fame with itfelf. For it is felf-fubfiftent, 
and abides in itfelf, as the thing caufed in its caufe. 



PROPOSITION XLII. 
Every thing felf-fubfiftent is converted to itfelf* 

TpOR if it proceeds from itfelf, it will alfp return to itfelf. For that which is 
the fource of progreflion to particulars, is likewife the end of a conversion co- 
ordinate to the progreflion. For if it fhould alone proceed from itfelf, but fhould 

not 
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not be converted by a progreffion into itfelf, it will never defire its own proper 
good, and that which it is able to afford itfelf. But every caufe is capable of confer- 
ring on its progeny," # together with the effence it affords, well-being, which is conjoined 
to the effence which it diftributes. Hence it can confer this on itfelf. And, therefore, 
this is the proper good of a felf-fubfiftent nature. But this, according to the hypothefis, 
will not be defired by that which is converted to itfelf : and becaufe it does not defiic 
this, neither will it purfue it ; and in confequence of not purfuing, it will be imperfeft 
and infufficient. But if fufficiency and perfeftion belong to any thing, they muft be pro- 
per to a felf-fubfiftent nature. And hence it will purfue and defire its own proper good* 
and will be converted to itfelf* 



PROPOSITION XLIIL 

Every thing converted to itfelf, is felf-fubfiftent. 

Tf O R if it be naturally converted to itfelf, and is perfeft in its felf-converfion, it will 
alfo poffefs effenee from itfelf* For that to which converfion according to nature 
tends ; from this alfo the effential progreffion of every thing proceeds. If, therefore, it 
affords to itfelf well-being, it will alfo indeed afford to itfelf being \ and it will be the 
lord of its own fubfiftence. Hence that which is capable of being converted to itfelf, is 
felf-fubfiftent. 



PROPOSITION XLIV. 

Every thing converted to itfelf according to energy, is alio converted 
to itfelf according to effence. 

pOR if it can be converted to itfelf according to energy, but is not converted effen» 
tially, it will be more excellent according to energy than according to effence; 
(ince the former is convertible, and not the latter. For that which depends on itfelf, is 
more excellent than that which depends on another. And that which preferves itfelf, 
is more perfeft than that which is only preferved by another. If, therefore, it is converted 
to itfelf, according to that energy which proceeds from effence, it will likewife be al- 
lotted a convcrtive effence *, fo that it will not only energize to itfelf, but will likewife 
depend on itfelf, and will be contained and perfetted by itfelf. 
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PROPOSITION XLV. 

Every thing fclf-fubfiftent is without generation. 

FOR if it be generated, becaufe generated it will be cffentially imperfea, and indi- 
gent of that perfection which proceeds from another. But becaufe it produces it- 
felf, it is perfea and fufficient. For every thing generated is perfided by another, 
which brings it into exiftence from a non-exiftent ftate. Since generation is the pa*- 
fage from that which is imperfeft to its contrary, the perfea. But if any thing produces 
itfclft it is always pcrfefk j becaufe it always coheres to its own caufe, or rather inheres 
in that which is pcrfc&ive of its effence. 

PROPOSITION XLVI, 
Every thing felf-fubfiftent, is incorruptible* 

1? OH if it may be corrupted, it may defert itfelf, and exift feparate from itfelf. Btot 
this is impofliblc. For, on account of the unity of its nature, it is at the fame time 
both a caufe and the thing caiifed. But every thing which is corrupted, is corrupted 
by a departure from ijts caufe. For fo far as any thing depends on that frftich contains 
and pteferves it, fo far it is contained and preferred. But that which is fclf-fubfiftcnt 
willjusver defert its caufe, becaufe it will not defert itfelf. For it is its own caufe. And. 
hence every thing felf-fubfiftent is incorruptible. 

PROPOSITION XLVII. 
Every thing felf-fubfiftent is impartible (i. e. without parts) and fimple. 

TC OR if that which is felf-fubfiftent is partible, it will conftitute itfelf partible, and 
. the whole will be converted to itfelf % and all will be in all itfelf. But this is im- 
. poffible. Hence that which is felf-fubfiftent is impartible. But it is likewife fimple. 
• For if compofite, it will contain both that which is excellent,, and that which is bafe f ; 

and the more excellent will proceed from the more bafe, and the more bafe from the 

• This it abfurd, becaufe every partible nature mull be converted to fomething different from itfelf, on ac- 
count of ttt par*. So likewife fince a felf-fubfiftent nature refides in itfelf, if fuch a nature wa*partible, one di- 
vifiMf whole would be in another, not different from itfelf. 

t Becaufe every compofite confiiU of matter and form ; the former of which is bafe, and the latter more 
«Kcllc*t 

more 
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more excellent, fince, according to hypotbefis, the whole proceeds from the whole itfclf. 
Befides it will not be fufficient to itfclf, becaufe it requires the elements of itfelf, from 
which it is compofed. Every thing therefore which is felf-fubfiftent is fimple. 



Concerning that which is Eternal, for the Piirpofe of 
demonftrating the Eternity of the World. 

PROPOSITION XLVIII. 
Every thing not eternal, is either a compofite, or fubfifts in another. 

pOR it is either capable of being diflblved into its component parts, and is entirely 
compofed from the parts into which it is diflblved ; or being indigent of a fubje&» 
and deferring its fubjed, it paffes into non-entity. But if it is fimple, and abides in it- 
felf, it will be indifibluble and incapable of diffipation. 

PROPOSITION LXIX. 
Every thing felf-fubfiftent is eternal. 

IfOR there are two modes according to which it is neceflary, that any thing fliould be 
non-eternal. The one flows from compofition, and the other from refiding in a fub- 
je£i. But that which is felf-fubfiftent, is neither compound, but fimple; nor does it 
abide in another, but in itfclf. And hence it is eternal. x 

PROPOSITION! 

Every thing which is meafured by time is generation, either according 
to eflence, or according to energy, fo far as it is meafured accord- 
ing to time. 

"P O R if it is meafured by time, eflence or energy, according to time, is proper to its na- 
ture. And it is likewife proper that the terms, it tvas 3 and // will bc> fliould be dif- 
ferent from each other. For if // mu 9 and // nmll bt % were numerically the fame, that 
which is meafured by time would fuffer nothing from time proceeding, and always 
haying fomething prior and pofterior. If then it tvat 9 and it will he differ from each 

Y j a other,. 
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other, that which is meafured by time is in generation (y»?opi>fr ki) and never truly Is * t 
but proceeds together with time, by which it is meafured, exifting in a ftate of ten- 
dency 



• The truth of this reafoning may be evinced by the following confiderations : Every thing which it i 
Cured by time, and fiich is every corporeal nature, depends on time for the perfection of its being. But time it 
compoTed of the pail, prefent, and future. And if we conceive that any one of thefe periods is taken away from 
the nature with which it is connected, that nature mud immediately periih. Time, therefore, is fo eflentiafly 
and intimately united with the natures which it meafores, that their being, fuch as it is, depends on the ««ftenff? 
of time. But time, as is evident, is perpetually flowing, and this in the moil rapid manner imagination can con- 
ceive. It is evident, therefore, that the natures to which it is fo efiential, mull fobfift in a manner equally tranfi- 
tory and flowing. As we caonot therefore affirm with propriety of any part of time, that it is ; fince even be* 
fore we can form the aflertion, the prefent time is no more ; fo with refpect to all corporeal natures (from their 
fubfifteuce in time) before we can fay that they exift, they lofe all identity of being. But a* it appears to m« 
this flowing, and evanefcent nature of things exifting in timo, may be aptly illuftrated by the fallowing ftfcj£. 
Hide. Conceive a line, all whofe parts are in a continual flux, like the waters of the moft rapid river : and let 
it be difljnguiihed by three different colours, fo profoundly mingled with each other, that every pact of the Hot 
may pofTeft thefe colours, in the fame manner as the whole line. Now a line of this kind* will very properly 
Tcprefont time, diftingnUhed by paft, prefent, and future, to which the three colours correspond. If then we 
conceive another line moving on this coloured line, with an equable uniform motion, eorrefponding to the mo- 
tion of the parts of the coloured line, and fo that in every inftant of its motion it may be tinged with one of 
thefe colours in regular fucceffion ; we (hall fee the condition of a nature whofe being is meafured by the pro* 
greffions of time. For as the perpendicular line, iu its uniform motion, no fooner aflumes one colour,, than it 
deferts it for another, and cannot on this account be laid to poflefs any colour ; fo every corporeal nature, from 
iu being profoundly mingled with the fleeting and unreal eflence of time, cannot be faid to pofleis any true and 
fubflantial being. 

Such then is the unreal condition of every thing fubfiftmg in time, or of every thing corporeal, and entangled 
with* matter. But this (hadowy eflence of body is finely demonftrated by Plotinus in the fixth book of his third 
Ennead, as follows : " Being (fays he) properly fo called is neither body, nor is fubjeel to corporeal asTc&kma: 
but body, and its properties, belong to the region of non-entity. But you will afk, how is it pofliole, that via- 
ble matter, (herald poflefs no real being : that matter, in which (lones and mountains refide, the folid earth, and 
bodies which mutually refill ; fince bodies which impel each other, confefs by their collifion, the reality of their 
cxiflcnce ? You will likewife aik after wliat manner things which neither ftrike againft, nor refill each other • 
which neither externally ad, nor internally fuffer, nor are in any refpe& the obje&s of fight, vis. foul and in- 
tellect, are to be reckoned true and real beings f We reply, that, on the contrary, things more corpulent are 
more fluggUh and inert, as is evident in bulky mates of earth : but whatever is lefs ponderous is more movable 
and alert ; and the more elevated the more movable. Hence fire, the mod movable of all the elements, flies 
id t manner from a corporeal nature. Befides, as it appears to me, whatever is more fufibxient to itfelf, difhirbg 
others lefs, and brings lefs inconvenience : but fuch things as are more ponderous and terrene, unable, from their 
defect of being, to raife themfetves aloft, and becoming debile and languid, ftrike and opprefs furrounding bodies. 
by their falling ruin and fluggiih weight. Since it is evident, that bodies deilitute of life, fall with moleflation 
on any proxmiate fubflance, and more vehemently impel and pain whatever is endued with fenfe. On the con 
trary, animated beings, as participating more of entity, by how much the more of being they poflefs, by fo much 
«Jk more harmlefs they impinge on their neighbouring bodies. Hence motion, which is a kind of life, or foul, 
or an imitation of life in bodies, is more prefent with whatever is lefs corpulent ; as if more of body was nece£» 
farily produced where a defect of being happens in a greater degree. Again, it will more manifestly appear 
from paffivity, that whatever is more corpulent is more paifive ; earth in a greater degree than the other ele- 
ments ; and the reft in a fimilar proportion. For fome things,*when divided, fuddenly return to their former 
union, when no obfiacle prevents their conjunction; but from the fe&ion of a terrene body, the divided por- 
tions, always remain Separate j as if deilitute of natural vigour, and without any inherent defire of union and 

coufent. 
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dency to being, or in becoming to be (It *y yiw&u It). Nor does it flop in the fame ftate v 
of being, but always receives different being.; fo that its now becomes perpetually differ- 
ent on account of the progreffion of time, and prevents its eliding totally at the fame 
period of time.. For it fubfifts in a difperfion of temporal cxtenfion, and is co-extended' 
with time. But this is no other than to poflefs being, in non-being. For that which is 
in generation, or a ftate of becoming to be, is not generated. Gtmratm^ therefore, i»v 
that which fubfifts in a flowing esiftence*. 



PROPOSITION LI. 

Every thing felf-fubfiftent is exempt from things meafured by time 

according to cflence. 

17 O R if that which is felf-fubfiftent is without generation, it cannot be meafured by 
time according to eflence. For generation fubfifts about a nature meafured by time. 
Hence nothing felf-fubfiftent fubfifts in time. 



P R O P O S I T I O N LIL 

Every thing eternal, id at once total* 

E*OR whether it only poflefles an eternal eflence, it will poflefs the whole at once pre-* 
fent. Nor will it have one of its parts already conftituted, but another which re- - 
mains to be conftituted, becaufe not yet in exiftenoe $ but as much as is ppffiblc it 
poflefles the whole without diminution, and without extenfion, Or whether it 
poflefles an energy with refpeft to eflence, and this colle&ed into one, and abiding in 
the fame meafure of perfe&ion, and eftabliflied as it were according to one and the fame 

eonfent. Hence they are ready, by every trifling impuHe, to remain at they are impelled ,- to rufh from the em- 
braces of hound, and haften into multitude, and non-entity. So that whatever becomes corporeal in an eminen c l 
degree, as falling fad into nan-entity, has but little power of recalling itXelf into one. And on this account pon- 
derous and vehement conciiflions are. attended with ruin, when by mutual ruining one thing impels another. 
Bnt when debility runs againfs debility, the one is valid againft the other, in 'the fame manner as non-entity 
ntfhing on non -entity. And this we think a fufficient confutation of their opinion, who only place being in the 
genus of body, perfuaded by the teftimony of impulfes and concuffions, and the phantafins perceived through . 
the fenfes, which teftjfy that feufe is alone the ftandard of truth. Such as thefe are affected in a manner fimilar 
tuthofe in a dream; who imagine that the perceptions of flcep are true. For fenfe is alone the employment of the 
dormant foul : fmce as much of the foul as is merged in body, fo much of it flee ps. But true elevation, and true 
vigilance, is a refurre&iou from and not with the dull mafs of body. For indeed a rcfurrectton with body, is . 
only a tranfmigration from fleep to flecp, and from dream to dream, like a man paffing in the dark from bed to 
bed. But that elevation is perfectly true, which entirely rifes from the dead weight of bodies : for thefe pof- 
feffing a nature repugnant to foul, poflefs fbmething oppofite to eflence. And this is farther evident, from 
their generation, their continual flowing and decay ; properties entirely foreign from the nature of being,, fub- 
flantial and real." 

bound, t . 
3 
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bftnnd, immovably, and without progreffion, it will (till poflefs the whole at once pre* 
fent. For if it be eternal, as its name denotes, it is a perpetual being (t# »•} •*.) But 
to be fometimes, and to have an exiftence in becoming to be, is different from that which 
always is. And hence it is requifite that an eternal nature flic u Id not poflefs anything 
prior and poflerior : for in this cafe it would become generation and non-entity. But 
Where neither, prior, nor posterior, not it w.is f and it will be have any fubfiflence, but 
being alone, there an eflence at once total abides *. And every thing energizes accord- 
ing to its eflence. 

COROL- 

• The account of eternity* given by Plotinus, in which its Mat nature is eopioufly '-demon ftrated, is fo inimit- 
ably fublime and profound, that I cannot refrain from prefenting the reader with the following paraphrafed 
trtnflation, .of the molt confiderable part of the feventh book of hit third Ennead, relative to the nature of eter- 
nity. Proclus (in Theol. Plat. p. 149.) obferves that the definition of eternity given by Plotinns in this difcourfe, 
via. " Infinite life, which at once openly exhibits itfelf, and manifeftly declares its own being/' is a definition 
framed ** m m§/l dnwuty injfirtd memmtr (it 5sacuumm.) 

u Since we- reckon eternity and time to be different from each other, and that the one refpedts a nature whidi 
always is, and that the ether is convertant with things in generation, unliable and flowing, from which this' fen* 
fible univerfe is compofed; we are apt to believe that from our natural ingenuity, and a fudden view of intelli- 
gence, an inftindkive knowledge concerning time and eternity, is profoundly inherent in our fouls ; fince we al- 
ways affirm the tame properties of thefe, and never vary in the appellations we affign them. But when we eu- 
deavour to approach nearer to thefe, and to explain their natures in a more perfect manner, we are immediately 
perplexed with doubts ; and receiving the different fentiments of the ancients on this fubje&, according to the 
difference of our opinions, and perhaps conceiving the fame fentiment, in a manner different from other men, we 
advance no farther in our enquiries ; eftecming it fufficient, if when interrogated, we are able to relate the opi- 
nions of aatifprity en this important fubjecl. Indeed it is proper te believe that fome of the ancient, and bleffed 
philefophers, have difcovcred the truth : but it is highly neceffary to enquire what method they purfued in their 
inveftjgation, and how we may arrive at the knowledge of the fame exalted truths. And firft, it wiU be pro- 
per to enquire what they -think of -eternity, who judge it to be different from time : .fince from the knowledge 
of that- which is, as the exemplar, we may perhaps more plainly undcrfland, the nature of its image, which it 
denominated time. But if any one previous to his contemplation of eternity, fhould conceive the nature of time 
in his imagination, he may perhaps happen, by advancing into the intelligible world, and by a certain remini£ 
cence, to comprehend that to which time is ifBmilated : fince time poffeffes a fimilitude to eternity. 

What then (hall we fay eternity is? Is it intelligible eflence itfelf, in the fame manner, as fome are reported 
to affirm, that time is the whole heavens, and the world ? For fince we imagine and underftand eternity to be 
femething efpecially venerable, which we Hkewife affirm of an intelligible nature, we are not able to difectfe 
which of thefe is moft venerable. And as that which is fuperior to thefe, ought not to be defcribed by appella- 
tions of this kind, perhaps eternity, and an intelligible nature, may with propriety be received as the fame. A- 
gain, both. eternity, and the intelligible world, comprehend in themfelven beings entirely the fame. But when we 
fay that the one abides in the other, placing intelligible* in eternity, and when we pronounce every thing intelli- 
gible eternal, as in the Timseus of Plato, where it is written, '< If the nature of the exemplar is eternal, &c" m 
thefe cafes, I fay, we affirm eternity to be fomething different from an intelligible nature; at the fame time coir- 
feffing that eternity dwells about, or is refident in, or is prefent with an intelligible nature. For indeed it is not 
aeceflary that becaufc both are venerable, they (hould he perfectly the fame : fince perhaps the venerablenefs of 
the one, is derived from the other. And what is farther added to eftabllfh their identity, that the fame things 
are contained by each, is to be thus .explained : that an intelligible nature contains every thing belonging to it- 
felf, as parts; but that eternity comprehends at the fame time the whole, not as a part, but becaufe all things of 
. this kind are called eternal, from its continual prefenee. But ought we to judge of eternity according to perma- 
- «nt ftstion in the intelligible world, as in this fcnfiblc world we are accuflomcd to cunfider time according to 

motion/? 
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COROLLARY. 

From hence it Is evident that eternity is the caufe of total exiftence. Since every thing 

eternal, has either its eflence or its energy totally prefent with itfelf, either according to 

eflence, or according to energy. 

: PROPO- 

motion ? But it may be properly enquired, in the firft place, whether eternity, it the fame with ftation belonging 
to being. For if it is the fame with ftation, we cannot with more propriety, fpeak of a ftation which it eternal, 
than we can of an eternal eternity : fince that i eternal which participates of eternity. Befides, if ftation is the 
fame with eternity, how can motion be eternal ? For in this cafe, it muft lofe its nature, and become permanent 
and (table. Befides, how is the notion of ftation contained in the ever Ufelft I do no not mean the eoer % or mU 
ways which rcfpe&s time, but that which we underftand when we fpeak of eternity. Bat if the ever itfelf, is con- 
tained in the ftation of being, we muft confequently fegregate the other genera of beings from eternity. Be- 
fides, it is requifite to conceive of eternity, not in ftation alone, but as abiding in «w; and to preferve its indiftant 
property, left it fhould become entirely the fame with time. But ftation, coiifidercd (imply as ftation, neither 
contains in itfelf the intelligence of one, nor of that which is indiftant. Hence we predicate of eternity, that it 
abides in one : and confequently it participates of ftation, without being ftation itfelf. 

What then is the nature of that, by which we call the whole of the divine world eternal and perpetual ? And 
what is perpetuity itfelf ? la it the feme with eternity, or does eternity fubftft according to the perpetual ? Per- 
haps we ought to cpneeive of eternity, as a certain one collected from many ; viz. either as one intelligence, o? 
- one nature ; whether confequent to things in the intelligible world, or exifting together with it, or beheld as fi- 
tnated in the depths of its eflence. All thefe, I fay, reduced into eternity as one, which is alfo many, and is en- 
dued with a various capacity. Indeed he who beholds a various capacity, when he confiders it as a fubjedt, de- 
nominate it eflence ; but fo far as he perceives life, he denominates it motion, and afterwards ftation, confldered ■ 
as abiding in a manner entirely the fame. He will likewife behold difference and famenefs, fo far as they are 
many, bound iu one. So that he who contracts the difference, fubfifting in things which .are many > into one 
life alone, and contemplates an unceafing fameuefs of energy, never pafling its intelligence, or life, from one 
thing into another, but ever abiding in the fame manner in itfelf, far remote from all diftance ; he, I fay, who be- 
holds all thefe, contemplates eternity, viewing life ever pofltfltng a prefent whole, where all things abide toge- 
ther in famenefs, without the order of firft and laft, and are comprehended in an indivifible bound. Where all • 
things are collected into one, as into a point, not yet proceeding into a linear flux, but abiding in famenefs, that 
is, in itfelf, in an ever prefent nrw : becaufe nothing of its nature is part, nothing in it is future ; but what it is* it 
always is. Hence eternity is not a fubject, but that which beams as it were from its fubject, according to the pof- 
feffion of an ever prefent identity ; promifing itfelf, that its ever abiding nature, will never be changed. For 
what (hould happen to this in future, which it is not at prefent ? Since it is a perfect and prefent plenitude of aJj 
things. Nor can the terra -was, the appellation of time paft, belong to eternity. For what can that be, which 
was prefent with its nature, and // pajl ? It is in like manner independant of all connection with futurity. And 
hence eternity is that which neither was, nor will t>e y but alone w, which it poflefles in a ftablc manner ; becaufe 
it is neither changed into a future, nor altered from a paft duration. So that the eternity, which we are now 
inveftigating, is life total and full, abiding in its eflence about being ; and it every where indiftant and . 
one. 

Nor indeed is it to be thought, that eternity happens extrinfically to the firft eflence ; but we (hould conflder jt, 
as dwelling in this eflence, as emanating from, and ahiding together with it,- For it is beheld as profoundly 
rcfident in its eflence ; becaufe from perceiving everything elfe which we affirm to abide there, as perfectly in- 
timate, we fay that all things emanate from eflence, and abide together with eflence. For it is requifite that 
firft natures (hould abide with, and refide in fifft beings, and in thefe have the whole of their eflence, becaufe 
the beautiful dwells in thefe, and. emanates- from them : and this alfo may be aflerted of truth. And partly indeed 
the whole itfelf, is a« it were in a part, but partly, as parts in the whole : as if this true nature was a whole, 
not congregated from parts but itfelf generating parts, that on this account it may be truly all.'- Befides, truth 
which flourifhes there, is not a certain confonance towards another, but is peculiar to eveiy thing of which. U is 
the (ruth. Indeed it is requifite that this total truth, if total, (hould not only be total, fo far at it is all things, but 

fiVuld. 
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PROPOSITION LIII. 

Eternity itfelf has an exigence prior to all eternal natures, and time 
it/elf exifts before all temporal natures. 

CpOR if every where participated natures are prior to their participants, and impartici- 

pa^les .before fuch as are participated, it is evident that an eternal being is different 

irom the eternity in an eternal nature, and different from eternity itfelf. For the firft 

of 

Jhould likewife fo poffefs the whole, that nothing may be wanting to itfelf. And if this is the cafe, no affection 
of futurity can poffibly belong to this being : for if the circulation of time can add any thing to its effence, it 
muft be defective till fuch an acceffion takes place. Befides, nothing contrary to nature can happen to this 
true being; for it Suffers nothing. So that fince nothing is generated in it, its being is independent of all tem- 
poral connections ; and hence it is neither about U be, nor will be, nor xvas made, nor is made. If indeed the af- 
fections of futurity are taken away from generated natures, becaufe they are convcrfant with perpetual acquifi- 
-tioii, they ceafe to exift. But to things of a nature effentially different, the addition of any future circumftance 
jof being caufea them to fall from the (table feat of offence. So that it is manifeft from hence, that being itfelf 
could not refide in thefe natures, if they were compofed from the pad, and future proceffions of time. ' Since 
effence in generated natures appears to be nothing more than a certain prqeeffion from real being, from the begin* 
ning, of generation, till it arrives at the extremity of time, when it ceafes any longer to exift. And that which 
is called the being of thefe, fubfifts in fuch a manner that by diminilhing any part of this cxtenfion, life is like- 

- vrife diminifhed : for in this manner it is neceffary that every thing which participates of futurity would exile. 
Hence it continually haftens, by a natural defire, to what is future, without defiring to repofe ; fince it continually 
.draws frefh fupplies of being to itfelf, while it performs one thing after another, and is moved in a certain orb 
of progreffion, by its defire of effence. And thus we have discovered the exigence of temporal beings, and the 
caufe of their motion to eternal duration, through the affiftance of futurity. But to fuch things as are firft, and 
40 beings truly bleffed, the defire of futurity is unknown : for they are already total ; and whatever of life they 
ought to poffefs, they now totally poffefs : fo that they feek after nothing, becaufe nothing which is requifite to , 
the full energy and perfection of their effence is future, and consequently nothing happens to them connected with 
futurity. The ahfolute and total effence. therefore, of a being which is not Separated into parts, but is total in all 
its parts, and in no one circumftance of being deficient, and to which nothing of non-entity can poflibly happen 
(for it is not only requifite that all beings fhould be prefent with that which is univerfal, and total, but that every 
thing appertaining to non- entity, fhould be always excluded) is eternity: for that is called eternal which al- 
ways is." 

And fhortly after this, he adds : " Hence eternity is Something efpecially venerable, and is the fame with a 
god, as inherent intelligence affirms. But intelligence likewiSe dictates that eternity is the Same with that god, 
whom we denominate being and life. And it may with the greateft propriety be Said, that eternity is a deity 
(hining and unfolding himfelf in intelligible light, Such as ht is in his effence : in an effence, I Say, perfectly un- 
changeable, and the fame, and thus firmly abiding in an unceafing energy of life- Nor ought any one to won- 
der that we fpeak of eternity, as compofed from many. For every thing which abides in the intelligible world. 
Js called many, on account of its infinite power ; fince infinite there receives its denomination, becaufe it never 
alb off from the conSummate intellectual plenitude of its nature, And indeed it is particularly called after this 
manner, becaufe its loSes nothing oS its own : and if any one fhould deScribc eternity after this manner, as life 
already infinite becaufe univerfal, and becaufe it never deSerts the integrity of its nature j (fince it cannot be di* 
jninifhed by the paft, nor increafed, by the future, becaufe it is a perfect whole) he who thus de/cribes eternity, 
will approach very near to its true definition. For what is afterwards added, that it is a perfect whole, and lofes 
nothing of its integrity, is only a certain expofition of the definition .which affirms it to be infinite life. But 
becaufe a nature of this kind, thus all-beautiful and eternal, abides about the •ne itfelf % emanating and in no re- 

/poet departing from it, but ever abiding about and in it, and bring with it, in-indiffoluble union \ hence it is laid 
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of thefe fubfifts as a participant , the fecond as a thing participated, and the third as an 
imparticipable. In like manner with refpe& to time, one thing ex ills as a participant , and 
the time which it contains, as a thing participated, and the time prior to this, as an im- 
partidpaMe*. And each of thefe confifts from imparticipables every where, and in all 
things the fame* But participated time alone exifts in the natures by which it is partici- 
pated. For there are many eternal and temporal natures, in all of which eternity abides 
according to participation. And fince fuch a time is indivifible, there is alfo a divided 
tifne. And there is one time prior to thefe. And eternity it/elf is an eternity of eternities* 
but time itfelf is a time of times ; and they are fuftainers of participated natures. 

PROPO- 

by Plato, not rafhly, but in a manner truly beautiful, and profound, that eternity abides in ome : fo that he not only 
reduces that which eternity contains into one ; but the life of being in like manner reduces itfelf, about the erne 
itfelf. This then is what we investigate, and that is eternity, which thus abides. For that which is the energy 
of life abiding from itfelf, and refiding in the depths of unity, without any deception, either in eflence cr life, is 
without all controverfy eternity. Since truly u be, is never not u 6e t and to pofTefs no diverfity of being. But 
when in difcouriing on eternity, we nfe the term ever t alfo when we fay, it is not fometimes 6es*g t and fome- 
times Ho*-being, we muft confider thefe appellation* as adopted only for the purpofe of explanation ; becaufe the 
term ever is not perhaps principally affumed, but is employed, in order to (hew, an incorruptible, and never* 
failing nature. 

But here it is proper to enquire, whether we affirm all this concerning eternity, by means of a power foreign 
from its nature, and as of a foreign concern ? But how is this poffible ? For how can intelligence take place in 
the foul, unlefr by an intimate union of intellect with the object of its intellection ? And after what manner 
can this profound union fubfift, by an intelligence W fuch things as are foreign from our inrelle&uil nature ? It 
is therefore requifite,, that we mould be partaken of eternity ; or we could not thus define its nature, and exhi- 
bit the properties which it contains." 

• The nature of time itfelf, which every thing in generation participates, has been a fubjeel of much fubtle 
and profound (peculation to the Pythagoric, Platonic, and Peripatetic philofophers According to Archyta* the 
Pythagorean (as we are informed by Simp icitis, on Ariftotle's Categories) " time is a generative number, pro- 
ceeding from the motion of the mundane foul, as from unity.*' But others of the ancients confidered it as a cer- 
tain cxtenfion of foul about intellect. Others confefled, that time was the period of foul and intellect. Accord- 
ing to the determination of others, it is a natural extenfion about intellect. And others defcribed time, by cir- 
culations in a circular nature ; all which the Pytfiagoric fed comprehends. Time, therefore, according to Ar- 
chytas and the moft ancient ph^ofophers, is a felf-moving motion, and the number of temporal unity : for at 
eternity abides in one, fo time is moved in member. According to Plato, " time is a certain image flowiug in 
number, of eternity abiding in one." But according to Ariftotle, " it is the number, or meafure of motion ac- 
cording to prior, and po ft trior." But the opinion of Plotinus refpe&ing time, is perhaps the moft profound of 
all : and though the preceding definitions when attentively confidered contain an abundance of intellectual truth, 
yet the doctrine of Plotinus on this iubje& rekindles a greater light in our intellectual conceptions. In his book 
then on eternity and time, which we have cited in the preceding proportion, after many admirable doubts con- 
cerning the nature of time, he enters on its definition, as follows : 

" But it is requifite to recal ourfelves again to that nature which we have faid refides in eternity : a nature im- 
mutable and tout, and a life infinite and indeclinable, and abiding in, and about the one. But time was not at 
yet, or at leaft was not among thefe true beings, but was about to follow, by a certain reafon and nature of a 
pofterior energy. Supernal natures therefore "acting quietly among themfelves, if any one de fires to know how 
time firft fell, he will not perhaps improperly call upon the Mufes, who then were not, for the important ex* 
plana tion. Perhaps ,alfo he will opportunely invoke them, fince the Mufes then exifted r according to true con* 
ceptions of their nature. And perhaps fuch a one will find time already generated, fuch as it now is, and mani- 
fefts itfelf to our intellectual view. But he will fpeak concerning it after the following manner : 

'< Before priority originated, and was indigent of that which is pofterior, time not yet cxifting according to peo- 
Vol.IL Zt ccffion, 
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PROPOSITION LIV. 



Every eternity is the meafure of. eternal natures, and every time of 
temporal natures ; and thefe are the only two meafures of life and 
motion in beings. 

T7 O R every thing which meafures, either meafures according to a part, or meafures 
the whole, when it is accommodated to that which is meafured. But that which 
meafures according to the whole is eternity; and that which meafures according to parts 
is time. Thert are therefore only two meafures, this of eternal, and that of temporal 
natures. 

ccffion, rcpofcd together with priority in being itfelf, with a tranquil and intellectual energy. But at length 
time dcfiring a nature engaged in a multiplicity of affairs, and anxious to govern itfelf, and become independent, 
and always chufing to poflel's more of that which is prefent, began to be agitated, and at the fame time com- 
menced a flowing duration, fubfifting in continual fucceflion, and a tranfit'on into different periods of cxiftence. 
And by conceiving that from this motion, a certain longitude of proceflion is effected, we eftabliih time, as an 
image of eternity. For fuice it is a certain reftlefr power of the mundane foul, defirous of transferring what it 
there beholds, into another, it cannot fuftain that a collected whole mould be at once prefent with its nature : 
but as the fpermatic reafon, unfolding itfelf from a certain quiet feed, a&s according to an abundant difcurfive 
energy ; dirperfing in the mean time that which is called abundant, by a certain* divifion, and inftead of the one 
which abides in itfelf, unfolding and confuminga non-abiding one, and tbus proceeding into a more debile exten- 
fion : fo likewife the nature of the mundane foul fabricating the fenfible world in imitation of that which is fupe- 
rior, and agitated with a motion, not fuch as the intelligible world contains, but rather fimilar to the motion which 
is there ; with a motion 1 fay affe&ing toreprefent its image, it renders itfelf in the firft place temporal, as a fub^ 
(litute for eternity. But afterwards it endeavours to become fubfervlent to time, becaufe it compels the world to 
rcfide in time, comprehending all its tranfitions in its forming nature. For the world is moved in this nature; 
fince there is no other place for the univerfe than the mundane foul ; and in the time of this foul, it is agitated 
without end. For tliis foul applying one energy after another in fucceflion, generates that which is consequent, 
together with its energy, and at the fame time proceeds with a cogitation pofterior to this energy, and which 
before this had no exiftence, becaufe cogitation was not yet in energy. Iu prefent life too, is now not entirely fimilar 
to the preceding 1 f e : and hence together with this energy, another life fuccceds ; and in- confequence of this 
another time is produced. Time, therefore, is allotted a di (lance and protraction of life ; and a perpetual proroga- 
tion of lift, poflefies a perpetual time. If any one, therefore, mould fay that time is an energy of the mundane 
foul, perpetually proceeding in a certain tranfitory motion, from one life to another, he will perhaps appear to 
afle-t fomething correfpondent -to the truth. For if eternity is life abidiug in flation, and in a habit fimilar and 
the fame, and already infinite ; and if it is requifite that time ihould be the image of eternity, in the fame man- 
ner as this univerfp is the image of the intelligible world, certainly inftead of the life which fiouriihes there, 
another life muft rcfide in a certain power of. the mundane foul, equivocal with refped to intelligible life j and 
inftead of intellectual motion, it is requifite that there (hould be a motion of fbnie part of the foul. Likewife 
inftead of identity, and a fimilar and abiding habit, that which does not abide in the fame, but always purfues 
a different energy muft fucceed. And again inftead of a property indiftant, and one, a refemblancc of one pot 
feffing unity in a continued fucceflion. Befides inftead of that which is infinite and total, that which perpetually 
propagates itfelf in infinite fucceflion. Laftly, inftead of that which is a collected whole, that which fuftains parts, 
and is always about to be total and perfect. For thus it will imitate that which is total, collected, and infinite, 
if it wilhes its effence to confift iu a continual purfuit of being ; and thus refemblcs the being of eternity itfelf. 
But it is requifite not to receive time external to fou), in the fame manner as eternity is not externa) to being iu 
felf. Nor again, muft we conceive that time exifts as an appendage, or any thing pofterior, in the fame manner 
as conceptions of this kir«d, are not proper to eternity : but we muft contemplate it as beheld fcatcd in the rc- 
«cffct of foul, with which it exifts in conjunction, juft as eternity fubfifts in being itfelf." 

PROPO. 
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PROPOSITION LV. 

Every thing fubfifting according to time, either fubfifts in an eternal 
time, or has its fubiiftence in fome part of time. 

rOR if all progreflions fubfift by fimilitude, and prior to things perfe&ly diflimilar, 
things fimilar are more proximate to fir ft natures than fuch as are diflimilar : and 
if it is impofliblc to conjoin with eternals, things formed in a part of time : (for as 
things generated differ from fuch as are felf-fubfiftent, and things which have a partial, 
from fuch as have a perpetual cxiftence, but the middle of thefe and thofe, are partly 
fimilar to them, and partly diflimilar.) Hence between things which are fometimes ge- 
nerated, and fuch as are eternal, the medium mull either be that which is always in ge- 
neration, or that which is fometimes, or that which is not truly, or does not poiTefs 
true being. But it is impoffible that the medium mould be that which fometimes truly 
is. And that which is not true being, is the fame with that which is fometimes in ge- 
neration. Hence the medium cannot be that which fometimes is. It remains therefore 
that that which is always in generation, or in becoming to be, muft be the middle of 
both : for on account of its pafling, or flowing exiftence, it is conjoined with the worfe 
nature, but on account of its perpetuity it imitates an eternal nature. 

COROLLARY. 
From hence it is evident that eternity is two-fold : for fome things are of themfelves 
eternal, but others according to time. And the former of thefe, is an abiding eternity ; 
but the other a flowing eternity, or fuch as exifts in becoming to be. And the former of 
thefe has its being united, and at once total ; but the latter diffufed, and unfolded accord- 
ing to temporal extenfion. And the former of thefe is efientialiy total ; but the latter 
is compofed from parts, each of which are fcparated according to prior, and pofterior. 



PROPOSITION LVI. 

Every thing which is produced from fecondary caufes, is alfo pro- 
duced from thofe prior and more principal caufes, from which fe- 
condary caufes are produced. 

T? OR if that which is fecondary poflefles its whole eflence from that which is prior 

to itfelf, its power of producing emanates alfo from thence. For productive powers 

refide in producing caufes according to eflence, and replenifh the eflence of thefe. But 

if they are allotted a productive power from a fuperior caufe, they poflefs from this 

Z z 2 . the 
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the caufc of being, mcafured from thence according to an hypoftatic, or fabricate 
power. But if this be the cafe, the productions of this fecondary caufe, are caufed on 
account of that which is prior to its nature*: for that which perfects a caufc perfects 
alfo the thing caufed. And that the thing caufed is more perfc&ed from tbeftct, is ma* 
nifeft* For if that which is firft gives to the fecond* the caufe of producing, it will 
primarily poffefs this caufe ; and on this account that which is fecond generates, re- 
ceiving from thence a fecondary generative power. But if the one becomes produAive 
through participation, but the other by communication ; on this hypotbefis likewife that 
will be the primary and more principal caufe, which beftows a power of generating oa 
another proximate to its nature. 



PROPOSITION LVIL 

Every caufe both energizes prior to the thing caufed, and is pro- 
du&ive of more efFe&s pofterior to the things caufed. 

Tf OR fo far as it is caufe, it is more perfe& and powerful than that which is pofterior 
• to its nature. And if this be the cafe it is the caufe of more effe&s.. For it is the 
property of a greater power to produce more, of that which is equal, equal* and of that 
which is lefs, lefs effe&s. And that which in things fimilar can effe& greater things, 
can alfo accompli fh fuch as are lefs. But that which can accomplifh lefs effe&s, cannot 
neceflarily efleft greater. If, therefore,* the caufe is more powerful than the thing, 
caufed, it is alfo productive of more efFe&s. But whatever the thing caufed can ac- 
complifh, the caufe is much more capable of effecting. For every thing- which is pro- 
duced from fecondary caufes, is much more produced from prior and more principal 
caufes. Whatever, therefore, the thing caufed is naturally adapted to produce, co-exifts 
with the caufe. But if the caufe produces prior to the thing caufed, it is evident that 
it energizes before the thing caufed, according to its produftive energy. Every caufc 
therefore energizes prior to the thing caufed ; and in conjunction with, and pofterior 
to its nature conftitutes other effefts. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it is manifeft, that whatever is caufed by foul, is alfo caufed by itate!le&, 
but whatever is caufed by intellect, is not alfo caufed by foul. For intellect energizes 
prior to foul 5 and whatever the foul confers on fecondary natures, intellect alfo confers, 
in a more ample manner. And when foul no longer energizes, intellect illuminates with, 
its gifts, natures to which foul doe* not communicate its effence. For that which is. 
inanimate, to far as it participates of form, participates of intellect, and the formation 
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of intellect. Befides, this likewife follows that whatever is caufed by intelleft is alfo 
caufed by the good* but not the contrary. For the privations of forms emanate from 
the good : fince all things flow from thij. But iatelled fince it is form, is not the fa- 
bricator of privation. 



PROPOSITION LVI1L 

Every thing produced from many caufes, is more compounded, than 
that which is produced from a few. 

Tp OR if every caufe confers fomething on that which proceeds from it, many caufes 
will confer many gifts, but fewer caufes will beftow fewer gifts. Of participants* 
therefore, fome will confift from many, but others from a few of the things which each 
participates •, the former indeed on account of their progreflion from many caufes, but 
Ac latter on account of their progreffion from a few. But the former proceeding from 
many caufes are more compofite : and things proceeding from a few, are more fimple 
than thofe which proceed from many caufes. Hence every thing produced from many 
caufes, is more compounded ; but that which proceeds- from a few is more fimple. For 
the more compounded participates of* that which the more fimple participates, but the: 
contrary to this, is not true. 

PROPOSITION LIX. 

Every thing effentially fimple, is either more excellent, or worfe thai* 

compofite natures. 

TJ* O R if the htghefi. of beings are produced from things fe.wer and more fimple, but fucb 
as are in the middle y from a many, thefe will be compofite. And with refpe& to 
the extremes, fome are more fimple, according to that which is more excefient, but 
others according to that which ia worfe. But that the brgheft. beings arc produced frora 
fewer caufes, is evident from their being fuperior, and originating prior to inferiors* 
and extending themfelves over beings, beyond the progreflions of fubordinate natures, 
on account of their diminution of power. For on this account the laft of beings *, is 
moft fimple, as well as the firft, becaufe it proceeds from the firft alone. But one kind 
of fimplicity fubfifts according to a nature more excellent, but another kind, according 
to that which is more bafe than every compound j and there will be the fame proportion 
in all things. 

• By the laft of being*, he meant matter, which on account of iu formleft nature may he cofifidered as nothing: 
more than the ihadow of being 5 or fomething if poffible dill more prWative and fimple. 

$ FRO BCk 
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PROPOSITION LX. 

Every thing which is the caufe of a multitude of effe£ts, is more 
excellent than that which is allotted a power produ&ive of a 
few ; when the few arc parts of the many. 

TJ*GR if this is the caufe of a few, but that of a many, and the few are parts of the many, 
that which forms the one, will alfo form the reft, if fabricative of a many. It is, 
therefore, more powerful and cornprehenfive of a greater multitude. For as production 
is to produ&ion, fo is one producing caufe to another, according to a mutual relation. 
But that which is capable of accomplifhing more, pofleffes a greater, and more univer- 
fal power. And this is nearer to the caufe of all : but that which is nearer is a greater 
good : fince the caufe of all, is the good itfelf. Hence that which is the caufe of many 
effe&s, is eflentiallj more excellent than that which produces but a few. 



PROPOSITION LXL 

Every power when impartible is greater, but when divided be- 
comes lefs. 

*p O R if it is divided, it pafTes into multitude. And if this is the cafe, it becomes 
more diftant from unity j and on this account is dirainiflied in power ; fince it de- 
parts from unity by which it is contained, and acquires imperfe&ion. Since the good 
of every thing fubfifts through the benefit of union- 



PROPOSITION LXIL 

Every multitude which is near to unity, is lefs in quantity than things 
farther diftant, but is greater in power. 

FOR that which is near is more fimilar to unity. But unity is conftitutive of all 
things without multiplication. The caufe, therefore, of many effe&s, is more fimi- 
lar to unity. Since the caufe of all is the mod uniform and impartible of aH things j if 
the caufe of all is one. As, therefore, that which is lefs multiplied is more allied to the 
one *, fo that which is produ&ive of a multitude of effe&s, is more allied to the caufe 
of .alL But a nature of this kind is more powerful. 

COROI, 
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COROLLARY. 

From hence it is evident, that there are more corporeal natures than fouls; more 
fouls than intellects ; and more intellects than divine unities. And in all other natures 
there is the fame proportion. 



PROPOSITION LXIII. 

Every imparticipable produces twofold orders of things participated ; 
one in things which fometimes participate ; but the other in fuch 
as participate always, and in a connate manner. 

POR that which is always participated, is more G mil ax to an imparticipable than 
that which is fometimes participated. Hence that which is always participate, 
will fubfift prior to that which is fometimes participated. Becaufe it is participated in- 
deed, differing from that which is pofterior to itfelf, but becaufe it is always more al- 
lied, it is alfo more fimilar to an imparticipable. Nor are there alone things, which are 
fometimes participated : for prior to thefe are the natures which are always participated ; 
through which they are conjoined with imparticipable s according to a certain well or- 
dered progreffion. Nor are there alone natures which are always participated : for thefe, 
fincc they poflefs an unextinguiihable power (on account of their perpetuity), bear other 
natures in their effence, t;z. the natures which are fometimes participated. And as 
far as to thefe diminution and fubjection extends. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it is manifeft, that of the unions, which illuftrate beings from the one, 
feme are always participated, but others fometimes : and that intellectual participations 
are in the fame manner twofold ; and likewife the animations of fouls, and of other 
forms. For beauty, and Gmilitude, and ftation, and identity, are imparticipable, but 
they are participated, through things which always participate, and by things which 
fometimes participate in a fecondary manner, according to the fame order. 

PROPOSITION LXIV. 

Every principal unity produces a twofold number ; one indeed of felf- 
perfe& fubftances ; but the other of illuminations, pofleffing their 
fubbftence in others. 

T7 O R if its progreflion takes place by fubje&ion, and through things proper to fabri- 
cative caufes ; and if perfect natures proceed orderly from the perfect, and things 

imperfeft 
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imperfeft through thefe as mediums : hence Come will be felf-perfe& fuWtaaces, hut 
others imperfeft j and thefe lad will become the forms of participants; For fince tbcf 
are imperfe&, they will be indigent of fubjeds to their exigence. But the per&d na* 
tures will make themfelves their own participants : for fince they are perfe£t # they will 
replenifli and eftablifh themfelves. But they will require nothing of inferior natures, 
to their proper fubfiftence* Self-perfeft fubftances, therefore, on account of their dif- 
tinftion into multitude, are diminifhed from their principal unity; but on account of 
their felf-perfeft eflence, they are in a certain refpe& aflimilated to it. But imperfeft 
fubftances becaufe they refide in others, are remote from that which is felf-fubfiftent * 
and becaufe they are imperfeft, they are diftant from that which perfects all things. 
But progreffions are accompli (hed by things fimilar, as far as to things pcrfc£Uy diffimi- 
lar. Hence every principal unity produces a twofold number, 

COROLLARY. 
From hence it is evident, that with refpeft to unities, fome are felf-perfeA proceed* 
ing from the one : but that others are illuminations of unities and intelled. And again, 
that fome of thefe are felf-perfe& eflences, but others nothing more than refemblaacet 
of fouls which are animated. And hence, neither is every unity a god, but this it pe* 
culiar to a felf-perfcft unity alone. Nor is every intelle&ual property an inteiled, but 
that which is effential alone. Nor is every illuftration of foul, a foul : but there alt 
likewife images of fouls. 



PROPOSITION LXV. 

Every thing which fubfifts in any manner whatever, either fubfifti 
according to caufe, in a primary manner (or pofleffing the form 
of a principle afxouiut) or according to hyparxis *, or according 
to participation, after the manner of an image (iiKotacSg.) 

FOR either the thing produced is beheld in its producing caufe, as in a pre-exiftent 
caufe : (becaufe every caufe previoufly aflumes in itfelf, the thing caufod, being 
that primarily, which it's effe£l is fecondarily) or the producer, is beheld in the thing 
produced. For fince that which is produced participates of its producing caufe, it ex- 
hibits in itfelf, in a fecondary manner, that which its producer is primarily* Or every 

* By vr*{£«, byptrxh, in thefe Elements is meant that charaQeriJl'u or fuwrmk of any nature, through which it 
fubfifts: and in the gods is the fame with the unity and deity of their natures. And it is likewife ncceflaryto 
inform the reader, that by.Lwortric, h/*ft*fi't or fuhfiftcnce, is meant any individual nature whether fflrnfH 
•r fiiper-sffintial, confidered as fumetliing diftinft and different from mddeaU 

thing 
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thing is to be conGdered in its own order, and is not to be contemplated either in its 
caufe, or in the thing caufed. For the one fo far as it exrfts, fubfifts after a more ex- 
cellent mode ; but the other, fo far as it is, in a fubordinate manner. But it is requifite 
that this lad alfo, (hould be fuch as it is. And every thing fubfifts in its own orders ac- 
cording to hyparxis. 



PROPOSITION LXVI. 

All beings are to one another either wholes, or parts, and are either 

thefame % or different. 

POR either one comprehends, but the remainder are comprehended; or they nei- 
ther comprehend, nor are comprehended. And they either fuffer that which is the 
fame, as participating one; or they are diftinguiihed from one another. But if they 
comprehend they are wholes : and if they are comprehended they are parts. But if many 
things participate one, -they are the fame according to one. But if they arc many 
only ; fo far as many they are different from each other. 



PROPOSI T I O N LXVII. 

Every totality is either prior to parts, or compofed from parts, or 

contained in a part. 

T? O R we either contemplate the form of every thing in its caufe, and affirm that the 

whole which fubTifts in its caufe is prior to parts ; or we contemplate the form of a \ 

thing in the parts which participate of that form. And this in. a twofbfd refpett. For 
the form is either collectively in all the parts 3 and thi% is a whole compofed from parts, ; 

any one of which when abfent diminiflies the whole itfelf. Or it is in each of the 
parts ; fo that every part according to participation becomes a whole, i. e. a partial , 

whole. But the whole compofed from parts fubfifts on account of eflence. But that ! 

which is prior to parts according to caufe : and that which fubfifts in a part, according 
-to participation. For this is a whole according to ultimate fubjeftion, fo far as it imi- 
tates the whole confiding from parts; fince it is not any part indifferently, but that ! 
'which is capable of being aUksilated to a whole, whole parts alfo are wholes. 
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PROPOSITION LXVIH. 

Every whole contained in a part, is a part of that whole which is 

compofed from parts. 

T? O R if it is a part, it is a part of fomc whole : and is either a part of that whole 
which abides in itfelf, according to which it is called a whole in a part. But on 
this hypothefis the whole would be a part of itfelf, and a part would be equal to the 
whole, and each would be the fame. Or it will be a part of fome other whole ; and if 
of fome other, it is either only a part of that other, in fuch a manner as again to differ 
in no refpeft from the whole. Or it will be a part together with fome other whole; 
For the parts of every whole, are more than one ; and this will be a whole compofed 
from many parts. And thus the whole contained in a part, is a part of that whole 
which is torapofed from parts. 



PROPOSITION LXIX. 

Every whole compofed from parts, participates of that totality which 

is prior to parts. 

B* O R if it is compofed from parts, it becomes paffive to a whole. For the parts fince > 
they are made one, fuffer a whole, on account of their union : and this is a whole 
fubfifting in parts which are not wholes. But that which is imparticipable has an ex* 
iftence prior to every thing participated. An imparticipable totality, therefore, exifts 
prior to a participated totality. And hence there is ascertain fpecies of totality, prior 
to that whole, which is compofed from parts. And this is not a paffive whole, but is 
an efiential totality ; from which the totality refulting from parts proceeds. Since like- 
wife that whole which is compofed from parts, fubfifts in many places, and in various 
ways, in many other things compofed from parts. But it is requifite that there fliould 
be an eflential monad or unity of all totalities. For each of thefe wholes is not Gncere* 
becaufe indigent of the parts from which it is compofed, and which are themfelves dif- 
ferent from wholes. Nor if this whole was generated in any thing particular, could it 
be the caufe that all others are wholes. The caufe, therefore, by which all things are 
wholes, is prior to parts* For if this alfo was compofed from parts, it would be a cer- 
tain wb*/e, and not that which is Jimply nvMe. And this again would fubfift from an* 
other whole : and this muft either be the cafe in infinitum, or there muft be a firft 
whole ; a whole not compofed from parts* but that which is a perfeft totality. 

PROPO. 
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PROPOSITION LXX. 

That which is more uoiverfal fubfifts in principal caitfes, and prior 
to particulars illuminates participants ; and leaves that which par* 
ticipates as fecond in order from principal amies. 

pOEa more univcrfal caufc begins its energy in fecondary natures, prior to that which 
is pofterior to a more tuuTcrfal caufe : and it is prefent not only when that which 
b pofterior is prefent, but eren when the energy of that which is pofterior is no more ; 
and it energifcs in a more caudal manner, and this not only in different fubjeds, bat 
alfo in each of the things which fometimrs participate. Thus for example it is requifite, 
that being fhould be firft, afterwards animal, and then man. And the (pedes man no 
longer eiifts, when deferted by the rational power : but animal, breathing and fcntienr, 
will ftHl fubfiit. And again, though life is taken away, being remains : for when man 
ceafes to live, being is prefent. And the fame reafoning may be adopted in all things. 
Bat a caufe which is more efficacious, and which is on this account more camlal, ener- j 

fftes firft in a more caufal nature : for it fufrers the fame from a caufe more powerful, j 

and prior to itfclfj and it co-energifes with that which is fecondary when in energy. ! 

For every thing which generates that which is fecondary, coogenerales alfo that which | 

is more caufal : and when that which is fecondary deferts the more caufal nature, that j 

which generates the fecondary nature is prefent. Pec the communication of a mote I 

powerful caufe, when it is more efficacious, leaves that which participates it, the Ut 
efalL For through the c o mmunicatio n of that which is fecund, kftrcngthens its 
illumination. 



PROPOSITION LXXL 



AQ things which abide in principal caufes, and which poJTefs a more 
tmrrerfal and firperior order ia effete, according to the illumina- 
tions p roce e ding from them, become in a certain sefped the fub- 
je£ts of the communications of particulars. And the illuftntioos 
emanating from fuperior, receive the p ro gtrflinnt of jfcondarf 
natures. And thus fojne participations ^nfrrfifr others, and repre- 
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fentations, or refembtances (Ijt^pao-fi?) fupernally coalefce one 
after another in the fame fubjed : things more univerfal energiz- 
ing firft, but particulars pofterior to the energy of univerfala, 
bellowing their communications on their participants. 

Tp O R if things which partake more of caufe, energise prior to things fecondarjv 
on account of their exuberance, of power, and are prefent with, and illuminate 
things endued with a more ioiperfe£t aptitude : but if things more fubordinate, andL 
which are fecond in order, receive their communications from thefe * it is evident that 
the illuftrations of. Superior natures preoccupy that which participates of both, an4 
eftabliih the communications of fubordinate natures* But thefe illuftrations oft 
the refemblances emanating from fuperior natures, as fupports and foundations, and 
Qperate in a participant prepared by fuperior natures. 



PROPOSITION LXXII. 

All things which in their participants have the relation, of a fubje<% 
proceed from more perfeft and univerfal caufes, 

T?OR the caufes of many effects are more powerful and univerfal, and nearer to 
the one, than the caufes of a few effecls. But things producing the fubjecls of 
others, are the caufes of many effects, hecaufe they likewifc produce aptitudes, before 
forms are prefent. And hence thefe are. more univerfal and perfect in the order of 
caufes. 

COROLLARY. 
From hence it is evident why matter which derives its fubfiftence from At eat, is 
eflentially deftitute of form. And why body is effectually deftitute of foul, although 
it participates, of being. For matter which is the fubje£t of all things proceeds from 
the caufe of all * : but body which is the fubjeft of animation, fubfifts from that which 
is more univerfal than foul, becaufe it participates of being in a certain refpe&« 

• By matter proceeding from the orate of all, nothing more it meant than that it depend* entirety en thi 
ftrft caufe for ht fliadowy and unreal fubfiftence » for at the emanation* of caufe* are extended in propoftfcatt 
their eminence ; hence the proceffion* of the one extend beyond thofc of every other caufe, and eve* Jon 
feint traces of their illaminatiom in the dark receptacle of matter. 

PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION LXXIII. 

Erery whole is at the fame time a certain beiqg, and participates 
of being : but every being is not a whole. 

pOR cither being and whole is the lame ; or the one is prior, and the other pofterior. 
But a part alfo, fo far as a part, is a certain being (for that which is a whole eon-* 
lifts from partial beings) yet is not an eflcntial whole. And hence being and whole is 
not the fame : for on this hypothefis, a part would be a non-entity. But if the part is 
a non-entityy neither can the whole be being. For every whole is a whole of parts, 
either confidcred as exifting prior to the parts *, or as inherent iff the parts. But the 
part being a non-entity, it is impolnble that the whole can exift. But if the whole is 
prior to being, every being will be immediately a whole ; and fo a part, will not be 
a part, which is impoffible. For if a whole is a whole, and is a whole of parts ; the 
part alfo exifting as a part, will be a part of the whole. It remains therefore that every 
whole is beings but not every being a whole. 

COROLLARY. 

For hence it is evident that the firft being is above totality, fince being is prefent 
to a multitude of things : for it affords eflence to parts, fo far as parts*. But totality 
is prefent to fewer natures. For the caufe of a multitude of efiefts is more excellent : 
but that of a few is fubordinate, as is demonftratcd. . 

PROPOSITION LXXIV. 
Every form is a certain whole. 

|7 O R it is compofed from a multitude of things, each of which replenilhet the form. 
But every whole is not a form* For that which is particular, and an indivifible, 
is indeed a whole, fo f ar as it is an indivifible; but is not a form : For every whole 
conGfts from parts. But form or fpecies, is that which may be divided into many par- 
ticular forms. Hence whole, and form differ from each other : and the former is inhe- 
rent in more natures than the latter. That which is whole, therefore, is above the forms 

****- COROLLARY. 

From hence it is evident that whole poflefies a middle order between being, and 
forms: and hence it follows that being is prior to forms, and that forms, are beings; 

•TbbfoUowifrom Prop. 69. For every whole prior to porta, may be Aid. to be a whole of parts, beuNfo 
tierr whole formed from parts, participate! of tbat totality which it prior to parta, 

and 
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and yet every being is not a form* From hence like wife in effetts, privations are alter 
a certain manner beings, yet they are not forms *. But on account of the unifying 
power of being, they likewife receive a certain debile veprefentation of being. 



PROPOSITION LXXV. 

Erery thing which is called a caufc properly, is exempt from its 

effe<a. 

fcOR if it fubfifted in its effeft, it nuift either repleriifli its effeft, or be indigent of 
it in a certain refpeft, in order to its being ; and thus be more hnperfeft than its 
-effect. But that which abides in its efFe&, is more an affiftant-caufe than caufe itfelf : 
.becaufe it is either a part of that which is made, or an inftrument of that which makes. 
For the part fubfifting in that which is made, is more imperfedt than the whole : aftd 
the inftrument which fupplies the meafures of fabrication to the efficient! is not able to 
•feparate itfelf. Every thing, therefore, whteh is properly a caufe, if it is more perfect, 
than that which proceeds from it, affords likewife a meafure to generation, and is ex- 
empt from inftruments, and elements, and from every thing which is (imply called an 
afiifiing caufe, 

PROPOSITION LXXVL 

Every thing which is produced from an immoveable caufe, pofleflcs 
an immutable hyparxis : but every thing which emanates from a 
moveable caufe, poffdTes a mutable hyparxis. 

Tf OR if every thing -which fabricates is entirely immovable, it produces that which i* 
fecond from itfelf, not by motion, but by being. But if this be the cafe, that which 
emanates from it, concurs with its eflence. And if this be the cafe, as long as it exifts, 
it will produce. But it always is, and therefore will always produce that which is pof- 
terior to itfelf. Hence too that which is pofterior always emanates from thence, and al- 
ways isj conjoining its own prtgrejjiv* ever, with the ever according to energy, of an 
immoveable caufe. If, therefore, the caufe is moved, that aHb which h produced by 
it will be «flentially mutable* For that which derives its effence through motion, when 

• That matter pofleflet a certain obfeure image of befog, but does not preferve the moft debile impreffion of 
form. For at the gradations of fce'ing are more extended than thofe of forr.i, and at matter is the laft of things; 
><ncc matter max be said Jo retain the footftep of kmg in its dark receptacle, whiJft the proceffions of form 
Jrc rcfleAei Hie echo** from it* fefcoun&iig foil. 

the 
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the motion is changed, changes its being. For if that which is produced from motion 
abides immutable, it will be more excellent than its producing caufe: but this is impof- 
fible. It will not, therefore, be immutable 5 and will confequently be changed, and 
moTed according to cflence, imitating the motion by which it is produced. 

• 

PROPOSITION LXXVII. 

Erery being ia capacity, emanates from that which is energy ; and 
that which is in capacity proceeds into energy. But that which is 
in a certain refped in capacity, fo far as it is in capacity, emanates 
from that which is in a certain refpedt in energy. And that which 
is all things in capacity proceeds from that which is all things in 
energy. 

I? OR that which is in capacity is not adapted to produce itfelf into energy, becaufe ia 
is imperfect. For if that which is imperfect fhould become the caufe of perfection 
to itfelf, and this in energy, the caufe will be more imperfect thai? that which it pro- 
duces* Hence that which is in capacity, fo far as in capacity, will not be to itfelf, the 
caufe of fubfifting in energy. For on this hypothefis, fo far as it is imperfect, it will 
be to itfelf the caufe of the perfect : fince every thing in capacity, fo far as in capacity, 
is imperfect. But every thing which is in energy, fo far as in energy, is perfect. If 
then that which is in capacity becomes in energy, it will inherit perfection from fome- 
thing elfe. And this again, will be either in capacity ; (but then again, the imperfect 
will be generative of the perfect), or it will be in energy- And either fomething clfe, 
or this which is in capacity, will rife into energy. But if fomething elfe in energy ope- 
rates, acting according to its propriety, it will produce into energy, that which is in 
capacity, in another. Nor will this again be in energy \ unlefs it rifes into energy from 
capacity. It remains, therefore, that from that which is in- energy,. that which is in ca- 
pacity mud be changed into energy* 

PROPOSITION LXXVIII. 
All power or capacity is either perfeft, or imperfect. 

POR that which produces energy is a perfect power : for it makes other things per- 
fect through its energies. But that which is perfective of others, is greater, be- 
caufe it is more fclf-pejfect. But the power which is indigent of. fomething pre-exift- 

inp 

3 
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ing in energy, according to which it is fomething in capacity, is imperfe& : for it is. in- 
digent of the pcrfeft abiding in another, that it may become perfect through its partici- 
pation. And hence fuch a power is. effentially imperfeft. Hence too the power which 
fubfifts in energy is perfeft, becaufe prolific of energy. But the power which fubfifts in 
capacity is. imperfect ; deriving its perfe&ion fron* power in energy. 



.PROP OS I T I O N LXXIX. 

Every thing which is generated, is generated from a twofold power. 

Tf OR it is requifite that it (hould be adapted to generation, and that it fhould poffefs 
■ an imperfect power. It is likewife requifite that the agent 'being in energy, fuch 
as .that which is generated is in capacity, ihould^revioufly aflume a perfe£fc power. Jor 
every energy proceeds from inherent power. For if the agent does not poflefs power, 
how can it energife, and operate in another ? But if that which is generated, does not 
poflefs power according to. aptitude, how can it be fabricated? For that which pro* 
duces* produces every thing,, in that which poflefles a paflive power; but not in every 
thing*, nor in that which is not naiurallyvpaifivc to the energies of th& producing ciufe* 

PROPOSITION LXXX. 

; Every body is naturally adapted to paffivity : but every thing incor- 
poreal is naturally adapted to fabricate. And the former is eflcn- 
tially inefficacious, but the latter is impaflive. Yet that which is 
incorporeal becomes paflive through its communion with body: 
juft in the fame manner, as bodies are enabled to fabricate, through 
the participation of incorporeal s. 

Tf O R body, as body is divifible alone, and through this becomes paflive ; being every 

way partible, and this every way in infinitum. But that which is incorporeal, becaufe 

.it is fimple, is impaflive. For neither can that which is impartible be divided, nor 

can that which is incompofite be altered. Hence nothing will be fabricative, or this 

mud be affirmed of an incorporeal : fince body fo far as body, does not operate, becaufe 

it is alone expofed to divifion and paffivity -, while on the contrary every agent pofleflesan 

aftive power. Hence it will not fabricate. fo far as body, but according to a power rf 

.-operating, which it contains. But body is eflentially inefficacious, and impotent: and 

JbtACe when it fabricates, it fabricates by a participation of power. But incorporeal* 

likewife 
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like wife participate of paflions, when they abide in bodies; becaufe in this cafe they are 
divided in conjunction with bodies, and enjoy their partible nature, though at the fame 
time, they are impartible according to their proper eiTence. 



PROPOSITION LXXXI. 

Every thing which is participated in a feparable manner, is prefent 
by a certain infeparable power, which it inferts in its partici- 
pant. 
TJ* O R if it is feparable from its participant, and does not abide in it, as that which 
poffefles a fubfiftencc in itfelf, a certain medium is requifite, which may connect the 
one with the other, and which is more fimilar to that which is participated, and to that 
which participates. For if this medium is feparable, how can it be participated by the 
participant ? Since neither the participant contains the medium nor any thing proceed- 
ing from this medium. A power, therefore, and illumination emanating from this me- 
dium, into its participant, conjoins both. One thing, therefore, is that through which 
participation fubfifts, but the fecond is that which is participated, and the third is the 
participant. 

PROPOSITION LXXXII. 

Every thing incorporeal, becaufe converted to itfelf, when it is par- 
ticipated by others, is participated in a feparable manner. 
tj* O R if in an infeparable manner, its energy will not be feparable from its participant, 
any more than its cflence. But if this be the cafe, it will not be converted to 
itfelf. For if it is converted it will be feparable and different from its participant. If, 
therefore, it is capable of being converted to itfelf, it is participated in a feparable man- 
ner, when it is participated by others. 

PROPOSITION LXXXIII. 

Every thing endued with a felf-gnoftic power, is entirely converted 

to itfelf. 

C* O R that which is converted to itfelf, in energy, manifeftly knows itfelf: for that 

which knows is one and the fame with that which is known-, and the knowledge 

Vol. II. 3 B of 
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of itfelf reverts to itfelf, as that which is known. And as this knowledge belongs to 
that which knows, it is a certain energy : but it is an energy of itfelf to itfelf, becaufc it 
poffefles a power of knowing itfelf. But that this alfo fubfifts in eflence if in energy 
has been demonflrated. For every thing which is converted to itfelf in energy, con- 
tains alfo an eflence verging to itfelf. 



PROPOSITION LXXXIV* 

Every thing which always />, poffefles an infinite power. 

I? OR if its eflence is. never-failing, its power alfo,* according to which it is what It 
is, and is able to be, muft be infinite. For if the power according to which it Tub- 
lifts was finite, it would fome time or other fail. But If it ihould fail, the being alfo of 
that which poffefles this power muft fail 5 nor would it be any longer an eternal being.. 
It is requifite, therefore, that the power belonging tt^ and. containing that which ak 
ways is* Ihould be effentially infinite.. 

PROPOSITION LXXXV. 

Every thing which i& always in generation [*£i yivopsvoi)) poflcfles aa 
infinite power of being generated (nr yivtirOui). 

*U* OR if it is always in the a£t of becoming to he, it contains a never-failing power of 
generation* For if its power was finite, it would ceafc in a infinite time. But IF 
its power of being generated ceafes, that alfo which is in generation will ctafe; viz* 
that which is in generation according to this power will ceafe ; nor will it any longer 
be always in generation # . But it is always in generation, according to the hypothefis : 
and confequently it poffefles an infinite power of being generated* 

• The proportion ends here in the Greek, though rery erroneoufly t and its conclufion forms the beginning 
of the next proportion. It is ftrange that Portus Jhotld not have deitdted, this egregiona miftakc, which the al- 
teration of a fingle letter, would have enabled him to rectify. Thus if after «XX« /uif itl ImUuri yntfum* 
fciipf «{* %xp r*i rv ymwtti fvrapi?, which is the conclufion of the proportion ; aw % ri ft7«f 8> Ac. is retained, 
Mead of Uf *J W*c *V, tnd h made the beginning of the next propdfltlofi, the whole "Will be edrreoV«tifl pliih. 
f nch miflakes, arc dreadful inibnees of the danger attending the undcxflanding from the ftndy of words alone. 

7 **OPQ. 
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PROPOSITION LXXXVI. 

Every true being is infinite, not according to multitude, nor accord- 
ing to magnitude, but according to power alone. 

"tp O R every infinite is either in multitude, or in magnitude, or in power. But true 
being is indeed infinite, as pofie'fling an inextingui (liable life, a never-failing eflence, 
and an andiminiflied energy. Nor ia it infinite on account of magnitude; fince that 
which is true being, is without magnitude, and felf-fubfifterit. For every felf-fubfiftent 
being, is impartible, and fimple. Nor ia it infinite, on account of multitude, for it is 
mod uniform, on account of its vicinity, and alliance to the one. But the one is infi- 
nite according to power : and hence through this, true being will be impartible and in* 
.finite* A^d indeed by haw much the more it is one and impartible, by fo much the 
more will it be infinite* For power when diftributed into parts, becomes debile, and 
finite. Apd powers entirely partible, are entirely finite. For faph as are laft, and mod 
diftant from the one, are after a certain manner finite: but firft pavers are on account 
of their impartibility infinite, For partition difllpatea and diflolves the p?w& of every 
thing. But impartiality, froift its binding and cplle&ive nature, contains in> itfh& 
that which is never-failing and undiminished. But infinite according to magnitude and 
multitude, is entirely a privation, and defertion of impartibility. For that which is fi- 
nite proximately approaches to that which is impartible ; while that which is infinite is 
mod diftant from an impartible nature, becaufe it on aH fides departs from the one. 
Hence that which is infinite according to power, does pot belong to the infinite, either 
of multitude, or magnitude : fince infinite power is co-erHlent with impartibility. Bat 
infinite, either in multitude or magnitude is mod diftant from an impartible* nature. If, 
therefore, true being was infinite, either in magnitude, or multitude, it would not be 
endued with infinite^ power. But it is endued with infinite pawer, and is, therefore, 
not infinite» either according to magnitude, or multitude. 

PROPOSITION LXXXVIL 
Every thing eternal, is being ; but not every being is et&mak 

|7 OR m generated natures the participation of being, is after a certain manner inhe- 

rent, fo far as they are not that, which is in no refpect being. But if that which 

is in generation, is not that which is in no refteel being {w\a^Si% *»,) it is being, in a certain 

rtfpeR (*n **t •».) But that which is eternal, or eternity itfelf, is in no refreel inherent 

3B * "> 
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in generated natures $ and is particularly feparatcd from things which do not participate 
of eternity, accofding t.o the whole of time. But every thing eternal always is; 
for it participates of eternity itfelf, which confers perpetual being, on the natures by 
which it is participated. Being, therefore^ is participated by more natures than eternH%: 
and hence being is above eternity. For things which participate eternity, participate 
aAfo of being : but not all that participate of being, participate alfo of eternity. 



PROPOSITION LXXXVIIL 

Every true being, is either prior to eternity, or abides in eternity, 

or participates of eternity. 

T> UT that it is above, or prior to eternity, is demon ftrated in the preceding propofi- 
tion. And it like wife abides in eternity : for eternity poffeffes perpetuity together 
with being. And this is alfo true of that which participates of eternity : for every thing 
eternal, is called eternal from its participation of perpetuity and being. For this ac- 
cording to participation poflefles both perpetuity and being. But eternity pofiefles perpe- 
tuity the firft of all; but being, through participation •. And being itfelf, is the firft 
being* 

PROPOSITION LXXXIX. 

Every primary being [^druq ov) confifts of bound \ and infinite. 

TJ* O R if it is endued with infinite power, it is evident that it is infinite, and through 
this fubfifts from infinite. But if it is impartible and uniform, through this it parti* 
cipates of bound* For that which participates of the one, is bounded. But that which 
is impartible, is at the fame time endued with infinite power. Every true being, there- 
fore, confifts from bound and infinite* 

• To a reader pot (killed in the Platonic philofophy, it will dbnbtlefs appear ftrange, that being fhonJd be 
prior to eternity, and yet each participate of one another. This apparent paradox may' he eafily folved, by cob- 
fiderinff that the mode of participation i» different in each. For being participate* of eternity, at eftabliftnng, 
ilhuninat : ng, repleniuYrng, and deifying eternity : but eternity participates of being, as depending upon, efta- 
blHhed uid deifyed by being. So that when a fuperior, participates of an inferior nature, the participation cno- 
iifts in the energy of the former on the latter : but when an inferior participates of a fuperior nature, the par* 
ticipation confifts in its receiving the communication! of the fuperior nature. 



PROP(K 
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PROPOSITION XC. 

Firft bound, 2nd firft infinity, have a fidf-fubfiftcncc prior Co all things 
which confift from bound and infinite. 

Xa OR if beings which fubfift from themfchres, fubfift prior to certain beings, becaufc 
common to all, and primary caufes, and this not to fame in particular, but fimpry 
to all ; it is requifite that there fhould be a firft bound, and a firft infinity prior to that 
which confifts from both. For in that which is mixed, kmnd participates of infmty y and 
infinity of ba.rd. But the firft of each, is no other than that which it is. It is requi- 
fite, therefore, that that which \s primarily infinite fhould not pofieis the form of kmnd, 
and that that which is primarily bemad, mould not pofleis the form if infinite. And hence 
thele fubfift primarily prior to that which is mixed. 

PROPOSITION XCI. 

Every power is cither bounded, or in6nite. But every terminated 
power fublifts from infinite power: and infinite power from firft 

infinity. 

r»OR powers which hare a partial exitlence, or fubfift fometiraes, are bounded ; be- 
caufe they h*ve fallen from the infinity of perpetual being. But the powers of ctcr* 
nal beings, *re infinite, becaufe they nerer defert their own hyparxis. 

PROPOSITION XCII. 

Every multitude of infinite powers, depends on one firft infinity, 
which is not as a participa ed power, and ^ hich does not ub.fl 
in things endued with power, but is eflential; not exifting as the 
power of any participant, but as the caufe of all beings. 

pOR though the firft being poiTefcs powei, yet it is not power itfelf: for it like wife 
pofleiTes bound. But the firft power is infinity : for infinite powers, are infinite, 
througn the participation of infinity. Infinity itfclf, therefore, will be before all 
powers ; through which being alfo poflefles infinite power, and all things participate of 
infinity. For that which isfirfi % is not infinity : for that is the meafure of all things, be- 
caufe it is the good, and the one. Nor is being infinity : for this is infinite, but not in- 
finity (or infinite itfelf.) Hence between that which is firft, and being itfelf, infinity 
fiibfifts, as the caufe of all things endued with infinite power, and of all the infinity in 
beings. 

PROPO- 
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PR O P 0;S I T 1 O N XCIII. 

Every infinite fijbfiftiag in. Wings, is neither infinite with rcfped to 
fuperior natures ; nor is it infinite to itfelf. 

TO OR that by which every thing w infinite, by this alfo it is without circumfcription. 
■ But every thing in natures ftrperior to beings, is bounded in itfelf, and in all 
things prior to itfelf. It remains, therefore, that the infinite betenging to inferior na- 
tures, belongs to them alone, above which it is expanded in fuch a manner, that it is 
incomprehenfiHe by them all. For however they may extend themfelves towards thi*' 
infinite, yet it pofleffes fomething entirely exempt from their nature. And though all 
things enter into this infinite, yet it poffefles fomething occult, and incomprehenfible 
by fecondary natures. And again, though it expands its powers, yet it contains fome- 
thing on account of its union, invincible, convolved, and furpaffing their involutions. 
Likewife containing and bounding itfelf,' it will not be infinite to itfelf; and much left 
will it be infinite with refpeft to fuperior natures, becauie it poffefles a portion of the 
infinity which they contain. For the powers of more univerfal natures are more infi- 
nite *, becaufe they are more univerfal, .and are placed nearer to the firft infinity. 

PROPOSITION XGIV. 

Every eternity* is a certain infinity, but every infinity is not an 

, eternity. 

I? OR many infinites poflefs the infinite, not on account of their perpetuity ; as is evi- 
dent in the infinity according to multitude, and according to magnitude, and in 
the infinity of matter; and whatever elfe may be infinite, either becaufe it cannot be 
pafied over, or on account of the indefinite nature of its eflence. But that eternity is 
an infinity, is evident : for that which never fails is infinite : and this becaufe it poffefles 
a never-failing fubfiftencc. Infinity, therefore, is prior to eternity. For that which 
.constitutes a greater multitude, and is more univerfal, is a more caufal nature. Fbrft in* 
fitnty, therefore, is above eternity, and infinity itfelf, is prior to eternity. 

• The reader muft not be*furprifed to find that among infinites, fome are more infinite than others. For at 
among beings fome are truer than others, andpofleft more of real being in proportion as they approach nearer 
to being itfelf ; at the fame time that they are all in a certain refpe& beings : fo infinites poflefs more of infi- 
nity, as they approach nearer to the infinite itfelf. Thus for inftance eternity pofiefles infinity more truly than 
time, though time alio is infinite j becaufe the infinity of eternity, is a ftablc indivifible life, but the infinity of 
time confifts in an unceafing progreffion, or as it were an unwearied purfuit of infinity, which it can alone ob- 
tain in an eitended and partible manner. And this difference among infinites extends even to matter itfelf, 
tjsfeich is the moft degraded and atyed of all infinites, becaufe it is infinite only in the moft dormant capacity. 

PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION XCV. 

Every power which pofTefles more of the nature of the one than of 
multitude, is more infinite than the power which is multiplied, 

rp OR if the firft infinity is the neareft to the one, hence of the powers which are 
more allied to the one, that which is lefs diftant from the one, is more infinite. 
For when multiplied it lofes its uniform nature ; in which when it abides, it will pof- 
fefs a fuperiority among other natures, being contained by impartibility. For among 
partible natures, collected powers are multiplied, but fuch as are divided, are debi? 
litated. 

PROPOSI T I O N XCVT. 
The power of «*fery finite body, when infinite is incorporeal. 

pOR if this power is corporeal, fince in this cafe it would be an infinite body, infi- 
nite would refide in that which is finite. But if this power is a finite body, it will: 
not be an infinite power, on account of body, but on account of fbmcthing elfe. For 
if through body it is finite, but through power infinite ; it will not be power, on ao- 
count of body. Hencfc the infinite power, which refides in a finite body is kicorpo- - 
real. 

PROPOSITION XCVII. 

Every principal caufe in every feries, communicates its property to- 
all that feries : and the feries is that by remiflion, or fubje^Uon, 
which this caufe is after a primary manner. 

|7 O R if it is the leader of the whole feries, and all kindred natures, are co-ordinated 
to this caufe, it is manifeft, that it confers on all one idea* through which they 
are allotted an order under th^fame feries. For either .all things participate of Gmili- 
tude with this principal caufe, without a caufe •, or the famenefs which is in all, pro- 
ceeds from this principal caufe. But that this (hould be the cafe, without a caufe, is 
impoflible : for that which is without a caufe js fortuitous. But among things in whfci^ 
theft is order* and a connb&vm with etch other, and which alwayl abide in the fame 

ftat^. 
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ftatc, chance can never take piacc. From this principal caufe, th-.*cforc, the whole 
fcries receives the property of itt fubSftcncc. Ami if from this caufe, it is evident that 
it receives this property with remiflion, and a defcent accommodated to fecondary natures. 
For either this property fubfifts in a fimilar manner, in that which is principal, and in 
things fecondary, and the former prefides, but the latter are allotted a fubfiftence pof-. 
terior to the principal j or it fubfifts in a diffimilar manner. And if this is the cafe, it is 
manifeft that identity in multitude proceeds from one, and not the contrary 5 and that 
the property which primarily pre-exifts in one, is fecondarily in multitude, and is ex- 
empt from the feries. 

PROPOSITION XCVIII. 
Every feparate caufe, is at once, every where, and no where. 

p O R by the communication of its power, it is every where. For this is a cauie, 
which replenifhes things naturally adapted to participate of its. nature, and is 
the leader of all fecondary natures, and is prefent to all the prolific progreffions of 
illuftrations. But, on account of an eflence unmingled with things in place, and 
through its excellent purity, it is no where. For if it is feparate from efie&s, it is 
placed above all things. In like manner it refides in none of the natures fubordi- 
nate to itfelf. For if it was alone every where, it would not indeed be hindered 
from being a caufe, and it would be in all participants : but it would not be in a fe- 
parate manner prior to all. But if it was no where, without being every where, it 
would not indeed be reftrained from being prior to all things, and it would not be any 
vone of fubordinate natures, but it would not be in ail things ; as caufes are naturally in 
.things caufed, through their abundant communications. On account of its being a 
caufe, therefore, it is in all things which are able to participate its nature : and from its 
being feparate in itfelf, it is prior to all the natures which it repleniflies j and is at once 
every where and no where. And indeed it is not according to a part everywhere, and 
according to a part no where : for thus it would fufler a divulfion and feparation from 
itfelf : fince one part of itfelf would be every where in all things, and another part would 
be no where, and prior to all things. But it is total, every where and no where, after 
the fame manner. For things which are able to participate of this caufe, abide in the 
whole, and find the whole prefent with their nature ; while this whole is exempt from 
its participants. For its participant does not eftablifh this whole in itfelf, but partici- 
pates of it as much as it is able to receive. Nor in communicating does it contract it- 
felf, through the participations of a multitude of things : for it is feparate. Nor do the 
participants participate in fc defedive manner : for that which communicates is every 

where. ^ „ ~ ~ ~ 
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PR OPOSItlON XCIX. 

Every imparticipabic* fo far as it is an impartkipable, ddes not tub- 
fift from another caufe,' but is the principle and caufe of all parti- 
cipated natiires v Antf in cosfequence of this every principle ia 
every feries is without generation. 

tf-OR-if jt f i# imparticipable, it is allotted a j>rincipalrcy in its own proper feries, and 
do^s not "proceed frorh otters : for it would not be the ftrft, if it received that pro- 
perty on acebnitt of which it is imparticipable, from any other. ' Bat if k is worfe than 
others;and proceeds from them, it i* not allotted a progreflion, fo far as it is fm^artici- 
pable, but fo far as it is a participant. For in this cafe it participates of the natures 
from which it proceeds, and tile things which ft participated have not * primary IbfiF 
fiftence. But that vfrhich is impartldpaHe fcas a primary fkbfifta&Ws Arid btewft fo 
far as ft is imparticipable it does not Sow from a caufe *. For if It proceeded frobur 
caufe, it would be a participant, *nd not an imparticipable. But fo far as it tsanifa* 
participable, it is the caufe of participants, and not that which participates of others. . 

; nbKosiTioN c 

Every feries of wholes is extended to an imparticipable Catrfi and 
principle. But aU impftrticipabiea depend on one £rft principle 
of all. -'• , 

P* O R if every feries fuffef s a certain famenefs, there is fomething in cvdry ruling na- 
ture, which is the .caufe of identity. .For as all beings proceed from tie one, Ho like- 
wife every feries emanates from one. But all imparticipable unities are reduced to the 
ofe rtfelf? betafafe tfl of them artt analogous to &e O*o. So fjfr, 4h»Jrefora, a* tbey fiA 
fer ^oert^m ftwefcfs, through thjrif analogy t$?the one/ &> far t^ey areTeduepd 4a the 
one itfelf. 4nd fp far»as they, all proceed from the one, none of them' is a principle, but 
tfeey flow from the one, as from a principle* But fo lar as each of tnem Is Trhparticipa- 

• Thus for inftance the firft being, or hing itfelf, does not flow from any being as its eaufe, becaufe it is with* 
BA anypat«Uinatidtaef bdnf i and though it proceeds jfrom a fiiperior caufe, Lethe •m^f^J^K ic docs no* 
proceed ftoa this, uufc, 90 accent of its being an imjpsatiqinabk, but on account of toeing fuhordinatc to t* 
tsv/and confequentfy a participant of the one. And this it likewife true in erery other imparticipable. 

V*l.H* 3 C ble, 
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ble, (b far eacb of them is a principle. Becaufe, therefore* they are principles of cer- 
tain things, they depend on the principle of all : for that is the principle of aU, of which, 
all participate. But. the fitft is alone participated; by, all things ; while fome things only 
participate of the reft. And hence the one is that which is limply the firft. But others* 
are firfts with relation to ascertain order, hut are not<fimply firfts.. 

PROPOS FT 10 N CL 

The leader of all things participating of intellect, is an imparticipa*- 
ble intelledi: of all things participating life, an imparticipable 
life : and of all things participating being, an imparticipable beings 
But of thefe, being is prior to fife, and life is prior to intellect. 

If OR. fince in er«ry, order of beings, imparticipable^ are prior to participants, it is re- - 
qvifite* tl*at there Humid, be. an., intellect prior to intellectual*,, life prior to things, 
vital, and being prior, to beings. . But fince that which is the caufe of more effects pie**, 
cedes that which is the. caufe of a fewer - y hence among thefe being will be the firft ^ 
for. & is prefent to aU thing?* tQ which life and intellect is prefent.. For cyery thing f 
vital apd intellectual, participates o£ being; but the, cqntwry ia^nqt % neq^flaff confe- 
quence : fince all beings are not endued with life, and intellect. But the feoond in or* - 
der is life » • for all things to .which intellect, is prefent, participate alfoof Jife ; .but the 
contrary is not true. For many things are endued with life, but are deftitute of cognl- . 
tipn. But the third i* intellect* , For every thing which is endued in any refpect with 
cognition, both lives, and poflefles being. If, therefore, being is the caufe of mom : 
^ffeifts \ but life of fewer $ and intellect of ftiU fewer j hcno4 being is the firft in order* , 
life the fecond, and intell<3, the .third*. . 

PRO PO S I T I O N CLI.\ 

All beings, in whatever manner they may ppflefa being, confift frof*, 
bound and infinite, through the firft being.. But all vital natures,- 
are felf ^motive, through the. firft life. And all gnoftic natures* 
participate of cognition, through the firft intelled. 

JEf O R if that which- is in^erery feries imparticipable, communicates its peculiar pro- 
perty, to all things under the fiUne feries \ it it evident that being fixft communi- 
cates 
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J7* 



cates to all things bound together with infinite ; fince it is primarily mixed from thefe. 
And life imparts the motion reGdent in its nature : for life is the firft progreifion and 
motion, from the (table fubfiftence of being. And laftly, intelleQ imparts cognition : 
for the fummit of all cognition, is in intellect * and intellect is the firft gnoftic nature. 



PROPOSITION CIIL 
All things are in all, but fubfift peculiarly in each. 

Y£ O R in being there is both life and intellect ; and in life,, being and intcUe£tion (. 
and in intellect, being and life. But in intellect all things fubfift intellectually, 
in life vitally, and in being, according to true beings. For fince every thing fubfifts, 
cither, according tp caufe, or according to eflence, or according to participation : and. 
fince in the firft the reft fubfift according to caufe •, and in the fecond, the firft fubfifts 
through participation, and the third through caufe : and in the third, natures prior to ' 
its own, fubfift through participation ; hence in being, life and tntelleR prefide* But 
fince every thing receives its chara&eriftic, according to hyparxis, and not according to 
caufe (For caufe pertains to other things, or to effctts); nor yet according to participa^ 
tion (for it receives externally That which it participates): hence in being there is true * 
life and true intelligence, efiential fife and efiential intellect. And in life, there is 
being according to participation ; but intelligence according to caufe. But both of thefe 
are vitally inherent in life : Tor its "hyparxis is according to life. And in intelle& there 
is both life and eflence;, through participation : but both thefe fubfift intellectually, 
for the being and life of intellect is knowledge. 

PROPOSITION CIV. 

Every thing which is primarily eternal, has both its eflfencc, and- 

energy eternal. 

p* OR if it is primarily allotted the perpetuity \>f eternity, k does not partly participate , 

of this, and partly not \ but it entirely participates of perpetuity. For either par- 
ticipating according to energy, it does not participate according to eflence : but this is. 
impoffiblej fince in this cafe, energy would be more excellent than eflence. Or parti- r 

* Orrwe in the original, which means indeed literally, truly. But the philofophical reader will pleafe to -oh* • 
fcrre that as it » an adverb derived from the participle St; or ha^g ; its fall meaning it trwty mnrdhg toMf. 
S»that by $r*e Ij/e, w« sift uadcriUad^ «^f»^^{/ , i«Ti^Htbcreft. 

3 C 2 cijpatfn$ * 
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cipating according to eflence, it does npt participate according to energy. And this* 
t&at which is primarily eternal, will be the fame with that* which primarily participates 
of time *• And time will primarily meafure the eflence of fame things,. -but eternity 
which is more excellent =t-haa all time, will be the meafure of nothing: fince that which, 
h primarily eternal, will not be contained by eternity according to energy f. Everyy 
thing, therefore, primarily .eternal, has both its sffence-and energy eternal. 

PROgQiSniON GV. 

Every thing knpioaal ia. eternal* but % every thing eternal is apt 

immortal. 

ljpQ R if thu^ifimmor^.wbiph always. participates of Ji£e, and that which always par-- 
r ^icipa^%o^ life, participates alia of be)ng> and tfiat which is always.vital is perpe--, 
t\p)l£ hence e^ery thing immortaj. i& eternal. For that is immortal which does not re^. 
ceijvfi deatjij apd perpetually lives : but that is eternal which cannot, receive npn-beingj^ 
a©4 w Vic^ a} w^y* u. But if there are many beings more excellent and worfc than liie^ 
bi^wfekh^re notfttfeeptive of. immortality, though they are perpetual beings i it follows > 
tfcat $Y$nE th^ng etepnal i? not immortal. , But- that many perpeftal. beings ; are not im- . 
mortal i? .evident. For there-are certain beings, deititute indeed of life 5 yet perpetual . 
apfl incorruptible $ : -fince as being is. to life, fo is that which is eternal to that which/ 
i* immortal. For that life which cannot be taken away, is immortality itfeffi And be-.. 
iiHJ which cannot .be deftroyed, is eternity it/elf. But being is more comprehenfive than . 
life : and hence that which is eternal is hipre comprehenfive than, that which is xm- - 
mortal §. 

• For if that which js primarily eternal, is eternal according to eflence, but not according to energy, it will 
be the fame with the world, which is the firft participant of time. F#r the world it eflentialJy eternal, becaufe 
though iu parts are fubjeel to change, yet confidered as a whole, it is perpetually the fame. But then it is not 
eternal m tmrgy, but in t^w/ty. alone. For it Tub lifts in a perpetual capacity of exigence ; and its flowing eflenca v 
is perpetually compofed from the pad, prefent, and future circulations of lime... 

f In the original it is m«V vViav, but it fliould donbtf c/s be read, according to our translation *«t* sn&tt*f. 

I Thus for inftance the qualities which fubfift about bodies are incorporeal, and consequently eternal and in- . 
corruptible ; but yet they are not immortal, becaufe they afc deftitute of US** 

$ In the Greek &*?**». is erroneoufly printed, inftead of «0«»«rtf, which the reader will evidently perceive • 
nmft be the true reading. But though this is fumciently .obvious to thofe who underftand the propofition ; yet . 
Porta**, who feldom attends to the 'meaning, has, from not rectifying this miftake, given the moll ridiculous tranf- . 
ration of this concluding lenience, that can poffibly be imagined. ■ The .oniginal is : rlfi h t?c {*$* «f iXssrlasfw (m, % 
suJ Ttf 5Wrv, (lege o&uwtv). if* ri mthp. The tranflation of Portui: *< iDud tcto, quod eft, vitam, et mor- I 
ten magts comfJe&itur, W, iffum vero ems, fhra eomjJt^^ur t &t latins pairt, f*am s vita et mqrt* Ergo ipfum eter- . 
■una *f OUdy sW »m rtdpk ip/um mm eft, et fmdfaper $\ Lc " But that which v^ comprehends ra a greater 
decree, life and death \ or being itfelf comprehends more, and it of greater extent than life and death* There*. 
fee. eternity itfelf, is that which dc<j4Jot receive posv being, and which always is." ' 

• P,R QPGk. 
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PROPOSITION CVI. 

Tbc medium of every thing entirely eternal* both according to 
effence, and according to energy, and of that which has its eflence 
in time ; is that which h in a certain refged etqrnaj^ but which 
in a certain refped is meafured by. time. . 

POR that which has its eflence comprehended by time is entirely temporal: far fhis 

in a moil primary manner, is allotted . a temporal energy. But that which accord* - 
uig to all things is temporal, is perfe&ly diflimilar to that which is according to al) 
things eternal* But ail progreffions fubfift through fimilars. There is, therefore, feme . 
medium between thefe. . Hepce either that is the medium which is eternal in eflence, 
but temporal m-Vwifrgy; or the contrary. But this ifrimpof&ble : for energy on this 
fette* hypotheSs would he more excellent than eflence. It remains* therefore, that the. 
fixmer hypothefis muft he. the medium*. * 



PROPOSITION CVIL. 

Every thing which is in a certain refped eternal, but in a certain* 
refpe& temporal, is at the fame time being and generation. 

pOR every thing eternal, is being, and that .which is meafured by time is genera* 

tion. And hence, if the fame thing participates both of time and eternity, yet not . 
according to the fame, of after the fame manner; this fame thing will be, both being *. 
and generation, yet will not be both according to one of thefe alone *. 

COROLLARY.. 

From hence it is evident that generation, fince it has a temporal energy, depends on ■> 
that which partly participates of being, and partly of generation j and which at once : 
participates of eternity and time. But this is related to that which is eternal according 
to all things. But that which is eternal according to all things is related to eternity iu.- 
felf : and eternity itfelf is related to being, which is prior to eternity. 

• That U neither according to tin* alone, nor eternity alone : but from the participation of both. .. 

PlROP.O* 
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PROP OS I T ION CVIIL 

livery thing which is particular in each order, is capable of partick 
k pating in a twdfold inanner, that unity which is placed in a jircki- 
lhatt fuperior difpolition ; either by its own proper totality/ or 
through that Which it contains, t>f a partial nature, and whicft is 
Allied to fomething particular, according to an analogy to the 
'Whole feries. 

Tj* OJR if all things are Converted through firailitude, the particular nature which fub- 
fifts in an inferior order, is diffimiiar to that which in a fuperior order is monadic, 
tod -total ; and is as that which is particular to that which is univerfal, «nd as different : 
orders are to each other. But this particular nature is "fimilar to a mUk of the dune fe- 
ries, on account of a communion of peculiarity ; and to that fuperior prdximatcly co-or- 
brdinated property, through an analogous fubfiftence. It is, therefore, evident tjifkt. 
through thefe mediums a converfion from one to the other is efFe&ed, as through fimi- 
lars, to that which is fimilar •• For particular > is fimilar to that which is particular, but 
that which is of the fame feries is.peculiar. And the univerfal* or whole which is placed 
-abovc.thc feries, i s diffimiiar according to each of thefe. 

PROPOSITION CIX. 

JBvery particular intelled participates of that unity, which is above 
intelleft, and is the firftj both through that which is univerfal % 
and through a particular unity, co-ordinated to its nature* And 
every particular foul, participates of univerfal intellect ; both 
through univerfal foul, and a particular intelleft. And every 
particular nature of body, participates of univerfal foul, both 
through univerfal nature, and a particular foul. 

T? O R every thing particular (by the preceding propofltion) participates of that unity 
placed in an order above it \ either by its own proper univerfality ; or by that par- 
ticular nature which it contains, and which is co-ofdinated to fomething particular! 

* Inftead of «* *l §fxmSh **ifA*n> read *c K fttSf lie if***. And read with aftontthmedt the Verfioo df 
Pottos ; who not perceiving the error of tho text* baa made ooofcnfc of the paflage, as ufeaL, 

tROPO* 
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Of cvoy nrirTlffftgal anrira» ihme air Arinc nndicds 

of lie gn&; last arbess ve naeDeds alone. /lxbI 
jmrnafHc ferics (i. c alexia compafaAcf ibrik] 
jirtrJaYaml Josh* dryrgidmg an ilirii jiiB^n jbxb&bcs; lus ecu 
avc feiirc »lrm^_ And ot cpb^ carncmS smt. isnnr bve jga 

of lank. 
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& £hb\« lac tin* acaaajp id "it 
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lefts, (i. e, KMntelle&i which participate mod of unity). For thcfc arc allied to the 
divine unities, Nor do fty fotilf participle } f pcirtdfipfA)!? int<tle€t| but this belongs to 
fuch as are moft intellectual. Nor do all corporeal natures enjoy the prefence of fouls 
*n4 of 'that -ftul tftok* is 'paitJc^st^^ bW>teh wty as arc iftO^ pcrfbft ltd rttiottal. 
Aitf^jie^c^f^^lj^ 



Jfrft natures tri every drier/ pbflete the fofttl ttf tfcibgs priori to 

themfelves. 



in* O R the higheft genera in every order,, are conjoined wit 
™ tude, and through a continuation of the progreffion'of v 



. with their fuperlors by fiffiiK* 
' univerfals. Hence fuch as 
fuperior natures are primarily, fuch is the form wliich things firft in every order ard 
allotted, and which is allied to the nature of iuperiors. . And. through the peculiarity of 
their fubfiftence, they appear fuch as natures prior to .themfelves. 



PROPOSITION CXI1X 
Every divine number is unreal (stow?), u e. poflefles the form of unity, 

Tp O R if a divine number has the one itfelf, as its preceding caufe, in the fame man- 
ner as an intelledual number has mtelle&, and an animaftic number (4"X"^f> or 
number poflefling the form of foul) foul as its preceding caufe, and if multitude is every 
where analogous to its caufe ; it is evident that a divine number alio, is uniform.. jSince) 
the one itfelf, is the deity: *nd this becaufe the good itfelf 'is the fame with the one. For the 
good itfelf \ and the duty are the fame : fince that above which there is nothing,, and 
which all things defire, is the deity. And that from which all things proceed, and to which 
all things tend, is the good* If, therefore, there is a multitude of gods, it it aa uniform 
multitude* But that there is a multitude is evident : fince every principal caufc is the 
leader of a prpper multitude # * and to this multitude it is fimilar and allied. 

PROPO- 

• To fuch it underftand thcfc Elements, this argument for the exiftence of a multitude of gods, is pcrfe&ly 
demonftratfve and clear. Indeed as every production of nature poffefles the power of generating its (imilar, it it 
«mch more Decenary that the firft caufe of all fhould generate a multitude the moft imilar to himfclf, that cast 
po&bly be conceived. For every being produces that which is (imilar prior to the dlflimilar ; as indeed a con* 
trary mode of proceeding would be abfurd and impoffible. The immediate or firft productions therefore of the 
firft god, moft be a multitude of gods : or otherwise his firft progeny would not be perfc&ly fimilar to hip*. 
<£)£ Ntr docs this dodtriae, in any rrfpoct derogate from the dignity of the fupreme god, as the ignorant fup» 

7 
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PROPOSITION CXIV. 

Every god is a felf-perfe& unity: and every fclf-perfe& unity 

is a god. 

Tf O R if there is a two-fold number of unities, as we have previoufly demonftrated, and 
fome of thefe are felf«perfe£r, but others illuminations emanating from the fclf- 
perfeft unities; and if a divine number is allied, and of a fimilar nature to the good ; 
hence the gods are felf-perfeft unities* And on the contrary every felf-perfecSt unity 
is a god. For as unity is mod excellently allied to the one itfelf, and that which is 
feif-perfe£t to the good, and through both the one, and the good, participates of a di- 
vine property ; fo likewife that which is felf-perfeft is a god. 

COROLLARY. 

But if a god was a unity, yet not a felf-perfe£l unity ; or a felf-perfedi hypoftafis, yet 
not a unity, he would be placed in another order, on account of a mutation of his pro- 
perty. 

PROPOSITION CXV. 
Every god is fuper-eflential, fupervital, and fuper-intelle&ual. - 

X* O R if every god is a felf-perfeft unity, but each of thefe (viz. eflence, life, and in- 
tellect) is not a unity, but united ; -it is evident that every god, is above eflence, 

po£c ; bat on the contrary tends to exult his majefty, and evince the ineffable beneficence and perfection of his 
future* For though it eftablifhes a multitude of geds, yet it teaches that they are dependant on the firft, who 
is perfectly iacomprchenfible, and -without participation. So that it leads ns to confider the fubordinate deities, 
as fo many lcflrr luminaries fhiniug before the prefence of the fun of good, and encircling with awful gran- 
deur his ineffable radiance, and occult retreats. And that this doctrine fully difplays his fuperlative goodnefst 
is fufficicntly manifeft ; fince by a contrary affcrtion we muff afcribe imperfection to the fountain of excellence, 
and leave deity impotent and barren. Indeed this opinion is fo natural and reafonable, that, excepting the Jews, 
it was embraced by ctctt nation of the ancient world. Nor ought we to wonder that the Jews were an excep- 
tion to the univerfal content of mankind, in this importart particular. For with refpeer to the origin of this 
defpicable, though cbofem people^ it was fcarcely known to the Heathens ; *' the greater part of whom,** as Dr. Bur- 
nett juftly obferve* (Dc Origin. Rer. cap. 7.) *' fuppofed them to be natives of Egypt, fprung from the fame 
root, or confidered them as a vile, and inccnfiderable people." And as to their learning we may remark with 
the fame anther, " that they never excelled in philofophical, or mathematical knowledge ; and never gave the 
world a famous example of the ffrength of human wit ; from whence arofe that bitter reproach of Apollonius, 
Tbat (be Jews xcere tbe mo/I trifiimj 0/ ail tbs barbarians, and that they -were the omly fetfU xrba bad mgver found aoxt amy 
tbimg mfef*l for life" The example of the Jew*, therefore, ought to be fo far from deciding againgft Polytheifm, 
that when their character is impartially cftimatcd, it will ftreegthen the evidence of its reaibiiablenc/s and 
truth. 

Vol. II. 3D life, 
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life, and intellect. For if thefe differ from each other, but all are in all, every one of 
thefe being aH things will not be one alone. Befides, if the firft deity is fuper-eflential, 
but every god, fo far as a god is of the firft feries *; hence every god will be fuper-eflen- 
tial. But that the firft deity is fuper-eflential is evident : for ejfence 15 not the fame with 
unity ; nor is to be, and to be united one and the fame. But if ejfence, is not the fame with 
unity, that which is firft will either be both of thefe, and fo will not be one alone, but 
fomething befides one, and will participate of the one, without being the one it/elf; or it 
will be either of thefe. But if indeed it is eflence, it will be indigent of the one. But 
it is impoffible that the good, and the'jirjl fliould be indigent. It will, therefore, be the 
9ne alone ; and will confequently be fuper-efiential. But if every thing fubfi fling in a 
primary manner, confers the property of its primary fubfiftence on the whole feries \ 
hence every divine number is fuper-efiential. For every principal caufe produces fimilars 
prior to difiimilars. If, therefore, the firft god is fupcr-cflential, all the gods, will be 
fuper-eflential : for by this means they will be perfectly fimilar. But if they were 
cflenccs they would be produced from the firft eflence, as the unities of eflences* 



PROPOSITION CXVI. 

Every deity, except the one Y is partidpUble. 

Tf (J R that the one is imparticipable, is evident j fince if he participated any thing, and' 

thus became dependant on fome other nature, Jie would no longer be the caufe of 

all things > both of fuch as are prior to beings, and of beings themfelves. But that other 

• Though the firft caufe or the one itfelf, confers on every thing a proper fymbol of his ineffable nature ; yet 
this occult unity, or impreffion is not divine in things fubje& to generation and decay, but in true eflences alone» 
in the number of which rational fouls mud be ranked. Such of thefe, however, as are of a partial nature, and 
on this account are not the immediate progeny of tbefirfi one, do not contain a unity which can be called a god ; 
becaufe they are connected with motion, and are in a certain refpect coinpoiite eflences. But where there is a 
moft true eflence, as in Separate intellects, and celeftial fouls, the unity of each is a god. And indeed on ac- 
count of thefe unities, which are as it were expreflive characters of the firft unity, the eflences of the gods con- 
tain all things, and extend their providential care to every part of the univerfe, with unbounded beneficence, 
and immaculate power. But thefe divine unities* are perpetually united to the firft one, like rays to light, and 
lines to a centre. They likewife fubfifl in the mo ft perfect union with each other. For fince union in other na- 
tures is effected through the power of unity, thefe divine unities mull be much more clofely united, through their 
lubfifti»>g much nearer to the firft and mod perfect one. Every divine unity, therefore, though ic is neither 
eflence, nor obnoxious to eficntial multitude, yet abides in eflence ; or is rather th« fummit, and as it were blof- 
fom of eflence. And as every thing is efUbliihcd in its proper fpecies through form, and as we derive our being 
through foul; fo every god is a deity, from the fecret unity which he contains. Hence thefe divine unities 
fubfift in the intelligible world, and in the eflences of the gods, like fo many fplendid lamps in diaphanous 
fpheres, mingling their rays with an ineffable union, energy, and confent. And fituated in moft admirable or* 
der, in the veftibule of the good, they occultly fignify divine filence, and folitary beauty; andperfpicuoufly an* 
1 to poflerior natures the awful fan&uary of their incomprchcufiblc caufe. 

uniriet 
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unities -are -participants we (hall now demonftrate as follows : For if there is another im- 
paitacipable unity after the firft, in what does it differ from the one ? For it either fub- 
fifts in the fanhe manner as that : but how in this cafe, is the one fecond, and the othor 
firft ? Or it does not fubfift in the fame manner. And fo that will be the one itfelf, but 
this will be both one % and non-one. But this non-one, if it is no hypoftafis (or fubfiftence) 
will be one alone. But if it is fome other hypoftafis befides the one, the one will be par- 
ticipated by non-one : and that will be a felf-perfeft one, by which it is conjoined. 
Hence this again, will be the deity. But that which fubfifts as non-one, will fubfift in 
the participation of the one. Every unity, therefore, which fubfifts after the one is p'ar- 
ticipable, and every god is participable. 



PROPOSITION CXVII. 
Every god is the meafure of beings. 

T? O R if every god poflefies the form of one (twai^-), he defines and meafttre^ all the 
• multitudes of beings. For fince all multitudes, are naturally indefinite, they aite 
bounded by the one. But that which is one, meafuring and bounding whatever it fu- 
pervenes, is willing to lead into bound, by its terminating power, whatever is indefi- 
nite. For that which is one becomes uniform through participation : but that which is 
indefinite recedes from the one, through its interminable and infinite nature. And by 
how much the lefs it is uniform, by fo much the more is it indefinite and immenfe. And 
hence every multitude of beings, is meafured by the divine unities. 

PROPOSITION CXVIII. 

Every thing which is in the gods, according to their idioms (or pro- 
perties), pre-exifts in their natures. And the property of the 
gods, is uniform and fuper-eflential. And hence all things are 
contained in the gods, uniformly, and fuper-eflentially. 

Tf O R if every thing fubfifts in a three-fold manner, either through caufe, or through 
hyparxis, or through participation, but the firft of all numbers is- the divine num- 
ber 5 hence nothing will be inherent in the gods according to participation. But al] 
things will refide in them, either through hyparxis, or through caufe. But likewife, 
whatever the gods, as the authors of all things previoufly receive, they previously re- 

3D 2 ccivc 
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ccivc in a manner convenient, and appofite to their union. For every thing whfclt 
prefides over fecondary natures according to> caufe, naturally contains the caufe of infc* 
riors. All things, therefore, are in the gods uniformly, and fuper-eflentially. 



PROPOSITION CXIX. 

Every god fubfifts according to a fuper-eflential goodnefs, and is 
good neither through habit, nor through effence. 

rp O R both habit and . effence are allotted an order fecondary and remote from the 
gods : but thefe have a fuper-eflential fubfiftence. For if the firft one, is alfo the 
good, and fo far as the one is the good itfelf, and fo far as the good the one itfelf; 
hence every feries of gods, is both uniform, and beneficent (ayafo^O, on account of 
one property alone, and not through more than one. But every god, fo far as a unity; 
is alfo a goodnefs, and fo far as a goodnefs is alfo a unity *, and on account of progref- 
(ton from the firft is alfo beneficent and uniform* For the firft caufe of all, is both the 
one itfelf, and the good; and confequently all the gods are unities and goodneiTes. 
As therefore the one of the gods is fuper-eflential, fo likewife the good, which they con* 
tain, is fuper-eflential, and is nothing elfe than one. For every god is not firft of all 
fomething different from good, and afterwards good; but is good alone* Nor ia firft 
cf all fomething befides one i and afterwards one ; but is one alone.. 



CONCERNING PROVIDENCE. 
PROPOSITION CXX. 

Every god contains in his hyparxis a providence of the univerfe; 
and primary providence refides in the gods. 

Tf O R all things poflerior to the gods, provide through the communion of the gods : 
but providence is connate with the gods. For if to communicate good to things 
provided for, is the peculiar employment of a providential property, but all the gods 
are goodneiTes ; hence they will either communicate themfelves to nothing, and fo there 
will be no good in fecondary natures (for whence can that which fubfifts by participa- 
tion emanate, but from natures which are primarily endued with properties); or if they 
communicate, they will communicate good', and through this communication provide 
for the vniverfe. Providence^ therefore, primarily fubfifts in the gods. For where 

can 
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can an energy prior to intellect abide, but ii> fuper-eflential natures ? And hence provi- 
dence as the name indicates, is an energy prior to intellect. The gods, therefore, on 
account of their being, and becaufe they are goodnefles, provide for all things *j and 
fill all things with that goodnefs which is prior to intellect. 



PROPOSITION CXXI. 

Erery thing divine has for its hyparxis goodnefs itfelf, and poflfefles 
an uniform power, and a knowledge occult, and incomprehenfible 
by all fecondary natures. 

FOR if it provides for the univerfe, it contains a power comprehenfive of the things 
for which it provides ; and by this invincible and indifcribabie power, it fills all 
things with itfelf, and fubje&s every thing to its own nature. For every principal and 
ruling caufe, rules through its abundance of power, and contains according to nature. 
There is, therefore, a primary power in the gods, which does not govern fomc things, 
and not others, but it equally a flumes in itfelf in a primary manner, the powers of all 
beings : and this is neither an eflential power, nor much more unefiential, but it is con- 
nate to the hyparxis of the gods, and is fuper-eflential. But likewife the boundaries of 
all cognitions, pre-exift uniformly in the gods. For all other cognitions fubfift, on ac- 

• We may farther infer, the neccflky of providence in the god*, from confidering that as they are the produc- 
ing caufes of all things, fo all thing? abide, and are radically eftablifhed in their natures. For where can any 
thing fubfift, which is not contained in their unknown aud all-pervading comprehenfions ? But if this be the 
cafe, fince all things are in reality the offspring of the god*, they muft continually be the obje<Sb of -their provi- 
dential exertions. For as goodnefs is the character i (lie of thele divine natures, it is impofliblc that they fhould 
abandon their progeny, or ceafc to impart their beneficent, unenvying, and all-powerful communications. 
Nor muft we think that thefe providential exertions are laborious to the gods; fince, as Proclus well obferves, 
(Theol. Plat. p. 4r.) that which is according to nature, is not laborious to any thing. " For neither (fays he) 
isit laborious for fire to give warmth, nor for fnow to refrigerate, nor for bodies thcrofclves to energize accord- 
ing to their rcculiar powers. Nor prior to bodies, is it laborious to natures themfeives to nourifli, or generate, 
or increafe : for thefe are the operatons of natures. Nor again, prior to thefe, is it laborious to fouls to exert their 
peculiar energies: for many of their energies arc attended with delight, many are the rcfult of their eflence; 
and many motions are produced by their prefence alone." Hence if the communication of good naturally belongs 
to the gods, providence a!fo is natural to thefe divinities, which they exert in a tranquil, unpolluted, and incor- 
poreal manner. 

Should it be enquired in what manner providence operates, the following beautiful paffage from Proclus on 
the Parmenidt*, as cited by Fi< inu*, in his commentary on that dialogue, will give us abundant fatisfa<fti<>u : 
«« Let us conceive (fays h.) a (hip agitated by the winds and waves, and let us fuppofe, that the imagination of 
fomc one is fo powerful, that while he imagine* the fea, the fea immediately flows ; that while he imagines the 
(hip, the (hip is constructed ; and that the winds and waves arife agreeable to his imagination, and a« the con- 
fluences of its vehement energy. Now it is evident, that fuch a one would not be compelled, in furveying 
thefe particulars, to employ a confufed and diftra&ed vifion ; but both his knowledge and operation, would 
equally fubGft in a uniform manner. And fuch is the fimplicity of divine intelligence, with refpeft to the intuition 
«xd fabrication of inferior concerns*" - / 

count. 
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.count of divine cognition, which is abftr?£bed from, the uaiverfalitytrf things And 
• this cognition is neither intclle&ual, nor much le&.d*es it belong tx> the cognitions poC* 
- terior to intclleft : but .according to ita-dtvine property, it isconftitufccd above intelleft. 
If then this knowledge is divine, it is an.occuk and uniform cognition. But if the 
power is divine, it is uncircumfcribcd by all things, and, in a fimilar manner, compre- 
henfive of all things. But if the goodnefs* is divine, it gives bound to the hyparxis of 
the gods. For if all things are contained in the gods, and among thefe knowledge, 
power, and goodnefr ; and if their hyparxis is characterized with that which is beft, 
the fubfiftence alfo of the gods will take place according to the beft : *nd this is n* 
other than gdpdneft. 



PROPOSITION CXX1I. 

fEvtiy thing divine both provides for fecondary natures, and is Fc- 
parated from the things for which it provides ; providence neither 
remitting its unmixed and uniform excellence, nor a feparatc union . 
obfeuring providence. 

Tj* OR the gods abiding in their uniform nature, and hyparxis, fill all things with their 
power. And every thing which is able to participate, enjoys the goods, which it is 
capable of receiving according to the meafure of its proper fubfiftence ? the gods in the 
mean time, through being itfelf, or rather through a nature prior to being, pouring 
their illuminations on every thing which exifts. For fince they are no other than good- 
neffes, they abundantly confer good upon all things, through being itfelf 5 not making 
a diftribution according to a reasoning energy, but becaufe thefe receive according t* 
their dignity, and thofe confer according to their hyparxis. Hence, in their providen* 
tial operations, they receive no impediment from the natures for which they provide: 
for they benefit all things through their very being itfelf. But every thing which ope- 
rates eflcntially, operates without habitude or refpedt: for refpeft, is an addition to be- 
.ing itfelf: and is on this account contrary to nature. Nor again, becaufe they are fc- 
parate, do they take away their providential care j for thus they would remove (which it 
is unlawful to fay) their peculiar hyparxis whofe property is goodnefs. For the com- 
munication of good extends to every thing capable of its participation : and that which 
is gieateft, is not that which is endued with a form of good, but that which is bene- 
ficent. This beneficent nature, therefore, either no being will poflefs, or the gods will 
poflefs it prior to beings. For to goods fubfifting through communication, it is impofli* 
.fclc that a greater good fhould be prefent, but a lefs good only, to fuch goods" as are firft. 

PROPQ- 
3 
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PROPOSITION CXXIII. 

Every thing divbc, oh account of its fuper-effential union, is ineff- 
able and unknown to all fecondary natures ; but it is comprehenfible^ 
and knowable by its participants. And hence that which isfirfi % is 
alone entirely unknown, becaufe it is imparticipable. 

POR all knowledge fubfifting through reafon, belongs to beings, and in beings pofiefles 
the apprehenfion of its truth : for it is converfant with exceptions, and fubfifts in in- 
telle&ions. But the gods are above all beings. Hence that which is divine, is neither 
to be apprehended by opinion, nor by a rational energy, nor by intelle£Hon. For every 
being, is either fenfible, and on that account the objeft of opinion, or true being, and 
on that account intelligible- Or it fubfifts between thefe, and is at the fame time beings 
isAgenerable, and is o:\ this account the fubjett of a rational energy. If, therefore, the 
gods are fuper-etTential # , and prior to beings, there can neither be any opiniqn of their 
natures, nor feience, nor cogitation, nor intelle&ion. But they are known by depend- 
ant natures in a manner correfpondent to their properties : and this by a neceffary con- 
fequence. For the diverfities of participants are divided together with the properties of 
the things participated. Nor docs every thing participate every thing : for neither is 
there a compofttion of things perfe&ly diffimilar, nor does any thing participate for- 
tuitoufly of another : but a kindred nature is conjoined with every thing kindred, and 
derives its progreffion from that to which it is allied* 



PROPOSITION CXXIV. 

Every god knows partible natures, in an impartible manner, things 
fubfifting in time without time, things not neceffary, necefiarily, 
things mutable, immutably; and- univerfally, all things, m a 
manner more. excellent than the order of the things known. 

TJ* OR if every thing which is prefent with the gods is prefent, according to their cha- 
ra&eriftic; it is evident that the knowledge of the gods will not fubfift according to 

• The reader muft remember that the gods are alone fuper-eflential, through their muties, which are the 
thara&eriftict of their natures : for as irrationality ii the cfleatial figaaturc of a bmte, and rationality of a man ; fo 
ft diviae unity, i* the invariable cfcaraAeriftic ol a god. 

the 
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the nature of things inferior, but according to the Angular excellence which the go3f 
contain. Their knowledge, therefore, of multiplied, and paflive natures, will be uni- 
form and without paffion. Likewife if that which is the object of cognation, is part- 
ible, divine knowledge will be impartible. If the fubjetts are mutable, the gnoflic energy 
of the gods will be immutable: if contingent, divine knowledge will be neceflary; and 
if indefinite, definite. For that which is divine does not receive knowledge into it- 
self from fuboidinate natures, that fo cognition may correfpond to the objed of know- 
ledge ; but inferiors receive their indefinite fubfiftence, about the terminated nature 
of the gods, are changed about their immutability, receive with paflivity that which is 
impaflive, and temporally, that which fubfifts without time. For it is poflible that fob* 
•ordinate, may be furpafied by more excellent natures : but it is not lawful for the gods 
to receive in themfelves any thing from natures inferior to their own. 



PROPOSITION CXXV- 

-Every god proceeds through all fecondary natures, in the order from 
which he begins to indicate himfelf. Always indeed multiplying 
and dividing his communications, yet preferving the chara&eriftic 
of his own proper fubfiftence. 

Tj* O R fince progreflions are produced through remiflion, things firft, every where 
j multiply into the decrements of fecondary natures. But proceeding according to 

j a fimilitude to their producing caufes, they receive the fame ordination ; fo that the 

! whole, is in a certain refpeft the fame and different, and that which proceeds, with 

that which abides. For on account of its remiflion, it appears different, but on account 

of its coherence with the whole, it does not depart from identity. But fuch as that is 

j among firft natures, fuch is the fubfiftence of this among things fecondary, and fuch is 

its prefervation of the indiflbluble communion of the feries. Every god, therefore, ap- 
pears in a manner adapted to the orders in which he exhibits his prefence : but he pro* 
ceeds from thence even to the laft of things, through the generative power of primary 
natures. But he always multiplies the progreflion from one into multitude: but pre- 
\ ;ferves identity, in the progreflion, on account of the fimilitude of the progrcfliooa to 

.the governing and firft operative caufe of every feries. 

PR OPO- 
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PROPOSITION CXXVL: 

Of every deity, he is the more univer&l, who is nearer. to the oqe: 
but he. is more, particular, .who. is more diftsnt, 

p O R kc who is the caufe of more effects, is nearer to the cacrfc of all, but he who 
produces fewer cffc&s, is more diftant. And he who is the author of many is 
more univerfal, but he who produces fewq: effcdta, is morp papular. And each of 
thefe is a unity. But the one is greater, and the other lefs according to power. And 
the more particular good* *are generated from iucb a^ are ippteuniyerr^wit^itf^hf, 

latter -Y^wPi Pf J^pfi^ arc UI Vti c *> V .^tfiP^/R ^?frrf^ aK.inuno^B- 

able), or Jbeiqg ipultjplie^ according to habitude ^for.thcy are unmixt). But they gene- 
rate' from them&lves through an abundance of power, fewndiry progreffiotos, dinumflM 
from fuch as arc iirtt. 

P : R,0 P ,Q S I T I O N> CZXY1L 

EfCpy thing divine. b r pri^^ and through 

this ja moftiiifficienL 

P* O R that it is fimple, is evident from its unity : for the whole is eminently uniform* 
'But a nature of this kind, is mod eminently Ifimple. But that it is likewffe moft 
fuffipen^, may be learnt by any one who confiders, that a compofitc, is indigent, 
though not of things external to its nature, yet of thofe from which it is compofed. 
But that which is moft fimple, and uniform, and one, is the feme with tbegnd, in which 
good eftaUHhing itfelf, it becomes moft fufficient. But every thing divine, is of this ' 
kind. And hence it is neither indigent of externals, becaufe it is goodnefs itfelf, nor of 
things requifite to composition, becaufe it is uniform. 

PROPOSITION CXXVIII. 

Every god,: who is participated by natures nearer to his own, is im- 
mediately participated : but when he is participated by far diftant 
nat^e;,. this is efff^ed through mediums more or left numerous. 

TJ* O R the former, Cnce they are by their alliance uniform, are on this account ena* -- 
bled to participate the divine unities. But fuch as through their diminution, and 
Vol. II. 3 E extenfion 
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cxtenfion into multitude become far diftant, are indigent of other things more united, 
that they may participate fudi as are no longer-united* but are cfleiftial unities. For 
multitude united, fubfifts between cflential unity, and divided multitude. . And thus 
united multitude is able to coalefce with unity, through union; but is at the fame time 
allied to divided multitude, through th* manifeft appearand of multitude. 



PROPOSITION CXXIX. 

EVtry divine body is divine, through a divine foul. But every foul, 
is divine, through a divine intellect. And every intellect is divinfe 
through the participation of a divine unity. And unity indeed, it 
a god from itfelf (*vTo$t> OsoJ) but intellect, is mofl divine: aad 
foul is divine, but body deiform, or endued with a divine form. 

T? OR if every number 6f gods is above mtelleft, but participations tfe efe&ed through 

Jundred^apd fimilar natures, an impartible effence will firft of all participate the ^ 
fuper-eflential unities. But in the fecond place tRin^Wnjoiheid'^ttfg^eFatlito: Attlr 
in the third place, generation itfelf. And eadi particular will participate through its 
proximate fuperior ; the peculiarity of the gods proceeding even to the extremities of 
things in participants, through mediums allied to their natures* For unity confers on ' 
the firft intelle£t, its own illuftrious power among divine concerns, and caufes this in- 
tellect to be like itfelf, according to an uniform multitude. But through. intellect it is 
prefent alfo to foul, adapting and inflaming its conjun&ion with intellect, when this 
intelled is participahle* And by the refunding echo * as it were of foul, it imports ita, 
idiom or peculiarity to body, if it is a body participating in any refpeft of foul* And. 
thus body becomes not only animated, and intelle&ual, but alfo divine. For it receives 
Efe and motion from foul, but indiflbluble permanency from intellect, and divine union 
from participated unity. For each of thefe communicates its fubfiftence'to fubfequent 
natures. 



• By this 4«tay«' •* «*■»■** «* tfM ** wA widcrftaal tliat vital *^,hy whkl^^ki 
Su the hodyj tod which if nothing more than the extitmc image and maoW e# the Jejd. Thea<e«liljjoffach 
• connecting quality, will eafiiy appear, from confidering that an Mcnptrmtf nacnre, like that of Jfaal, cannot he 
comefted with My % without a vital medium. In* coniaquence of this we may convder with PlotiM*, (Eaaead* 
iv. Hh. 4*) «*« animated body as rdcmhling illuminated and heatedair : aadthapeja* aad pftaftnl ef flu Ijajlf ^ 
whU be caavtriaat with thia aWow af the UU 
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•PROPOSITION CXXX. 

In every divine order, things firft, are more exempt from the na- 
tures proximately placed under them, than thefe laft are from things 
fubfequent : and fecondary natures are more dependant on their 
proximate fuperiors, than following natures are dependant on 
thefe. 

•..-■'■ i :■' . " .. : 

. p QR by bow; much the more uniform, and univerfal any thing is, by (b much the 

more is it allotted an ex cellence greater than fubfequent natures: and by bow much 
At more it it d i mi iuf hoi according to power, by fa ipuch the pore is its alliance en* 
created with things pofterior to iu nature. And fubUmer natures are indeed more united 
.wi^h-thcir m^jprincipal caufes: but inferiors are Ids united. For it is the properly of 
a greater power to be more exempt from its inferiors, fnd to be mote united with jnocs 
excellent natures. And on the contrary to recede more, and to be paffive together witb 
there, implies a diminution of power. And this indeed happens to fecondary natures in 
every order, but not to fuch« are firft. 



PROPOSITION CXXXI. 
Every god begins hit awn proper energy from himfel£ 

J? OR he firft exhibits in himfclf the peculiarity of his prefence in fecondary natures, 
becaufe he likewife communicates himfclf to others, according to his own exuberant 
plenitude. For neither is defeft, nor plenitude alone, peculiar to the gods : fince every 
thing deficient is imperfeft ; and it is impoffible that the impeded, can caufe any 
thing to be parted. But that which is full, is alone fufficient, and is not yet prepared 
for communication. It is requifite, therefore, that the nature which fills, and extends its 
beneficence to others, (hould be above meafure full. Hence, if that which is divine* 
fills all things through itfelf, with the goods which it contains in itfelf, every thing di- 
vine is beyond meafure full. And if this be the cafe, it will primarily pofiefs in itfelf, 
the property which it confers on others. For thus it will extend to others the commu- 
nications of ove&Aowinff coodnds. 

3 Ea . . , FROP'd* 
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All the ,<prdcrs of the gods, are bound-in union, by a medium. 

? rp OR all die projprd&ons-of beings, are dfefted through fimilars; and much more 1$ 

it neceffary that the orders of the gods, fhould poflefs ad iftdiifoluble continuity, be- 

tfuft tliey fuferi(l 4 arfforrnly; J ihd ^tAtttinfctt at&rdlhgto oTii^ prirfd^al^caiifr of their 

Jfiibfifteict* f Tbeil&TCm]ffidlfs^Che^foft/t)a^ ptate : ki a^unhed mamita-, and through 

that fimilitude alone which is found among beings, of things feoondaiy tofuchas are 

fir ft : and this becaufe the fubfiftence of the gods, much rapre confifts in union, than 

r ihe fiA'fiitence ! of bdfn^s. ' AH dife'Viftinrf genera,^ IWreFore, ait botfnd togrihertypro- 

-per'nieditims ; fo that'firft Hattii*s'do fiot'lritaetHatety pfoeeed Int6 tffbfrtffioris entirely 

'different, but through fceinfer* cMtt&bn trf feach, *nd of which they ire the immediate 

catties* ' For t life fc genera combine the eitifcuies into one'&ttjori, belrig ftibjetfted tb lotafe, 

P R O > *P O S I T I.O N €JXXXHL 

Every god is a beneficent unity, or a goodnefs unific (l*oxotoS) ; and 
each poflefles this hyparxis, fo far as a god But the firft god is 
limply good* and fimpf y me.~ And every god pofterlor to the firft, 
is a ceWafn g6ddi*e&, 7 *nd a certain Unity. 

«C* O R a divine frtoperty" of idiom diftfagaiflie* the unities and: gbddnefe* of the <gdft r 
fo that every god confers goodnef* on all things,' according to a certain character- 
x Iftic of goodhtefs i fuch as that oiptrfe8ing % or ctmtami^ ov defending. For eactt of thefc 
is a certain good, but tot ever/ good. But that which is firft primarily eftablifhes a tini- 
form caufe. And this id no other than the good. conftitutive as it were of aU good- 
nefs. For all the hyparxes of the gods are nottogtthef equat to *&*?**/ fo'gVMisthe 
Arper-feminence of thefirjl^ *ith refpeft to the iirtikttfcde of the gbds. 

PROPOSITION CXXXIV. 

tvery divine intellect, under/lands as intelle&S\miyfGVtdes $& a god. 
tj* OR to poffefs a knowledge of beings, and a perfe&ion in intellect ual conceptions, is 
the property of intellect But. it is the province of a god to ezercife a providential 

o caie a 
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care, and to fill all things with good. Bat this communication! and reptenifhing, fub- 
fifts through a anion of the things repleniQied, with natures prior to their own. And 
intellect imitating JM%f Tl^iii^ r ii(lts T iii|aiiaipnl th< ftfae.'tritfr intcJligibles. So 
far, therefore, as a dmne Jntdled provides, it is a god ; becaufc providence i&an energy 

r prior to ihtett&a. "Hence, W W feod, it : cdibm**iicifcc» Itftlf to alt thing* ; bat as Sntel- 
left, it is not pfefent to all things. For ? dWiat unity A extends beyond the progrcf- 
(ions of an intelle&ual property.. And this will be evident by confidering, that nature? 

^toid of loteffigerfce/ de&it ttf pCo4vte; and* td' paftl&pate toothing of good : fcrld this. 

- because aHrihing* fid .not ddfrtt intefcea, *fen snUag fdcfc as' art ta#bl3of it* partici- 
pation; but aU things defire good* and hafteji to acquire i$s poffeifion. ; .j,,.: 



p a p si >r 1 o k, exxxw ' . , 

1 EVdry 1 $vinc uhity is iihmedi^iy ^rtlctp^tccj 1 tj JoiAe^^igj ' an£ 
every thiog \rhich is deified, isexttartfcd to goe dMhe unity j and 

. the number of the partcipitiag g^iiera i>f lieitigs ir tbe'fitag 7 ** 
tfcatofib^ 

pOR neither two, or mdt*i&iti : ^\j^ 

poffible, that when the properties, which the unities contain, are changed, that 
which is connate to each, can remain without alteration* fine? conjunction fubfift* 
through Gmilitude i Nor i^ onlnulity ^arkcifcatW hi a AwteMc^nulancr by many be- 
ings : for many beings ^re unconjoined with unity jl both confidered as beings, with i*f- 

the participant, fhould be partly finfet to tkltifcxch it participates, and partly different 
and diffimilar. Since, therefore, that which participates, is fometbing belonging to he* 
IngsiTnit *rf^fc fupe^ftiiti iccbum Sfnmllare /it is *- 

'quiBte 1 that Vito ^icVpkftdpfo*^ one? ttfatT^ this mAuis ft "niay become G- 

rmitar to 5tbe p*ir«rfiiatedoffe\ 'ffldttgh the 'fctteVi^he';'^ 
ftwnetlrchie; bta^eit kfe^^ 

itipiticipattea. "■ '; K ' ' J 

• Thit m& Wi^aW^ ^4 to tft.lijjwlteiaV k iteem** tn«, tfc»* a*- 

titer two e* more anities ateJfcrfictyafeA fy bhe'being. 'Fee fince there It m order among the unities and Xoue 
a/* ftpte toiietfal dM *«itt<Wttjatteto^ ip ahcratloav 

taking place fethefcbfifteiicc of each. J1fo»*&hM\Umtrt^^ 

*tb*»ritr$tfik^a*ikmmdbmmmtjm*mi&m% aaA confeq^mtly fims all tU voilica Mt cc«Bedbd by pro* 
per nc4ittjna» * •impofibk that any two cam be imeactietel? puticifieftcd. 

:* ri «T fROPCK 
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P RO P O S IT I ON CXXXVI. i 

Every god hiring a more univerfal fubfiftence, and being , placed 
nearer to the firft, i* participated by a more univerfal genus of be- 
ings. But every god who is more particular and remote, is parti- 
cipated by a more particular genus of beings. And as being is to 
being, fo is unity to divine Unity. 

17 OR if the number of unities, is the fame with that of beings, and on the other hand 
eae unity is participated by one being; it is evident that the order of beings pro- 
•ceeds according to the -order of unities, affimilated ta an order prior to that of beings. 
And more univerfal beings coalefce with jnpre. univerfal unities, but more particular 
"lidhgJV* with" ritore particular unities. Job if this be hot the cafe, diffimllafs will again 
fce joined with diffimitars, and diftrikution will not fubfift according to dignity of na- 
ture : but both thefe cafes axe impoffible i fince the one itfclf, and a pepper meafure, 
through the divine unities illuminates and fupervenes all other nature?. . Much more, 
therefore, will there be an order of participation in the divine unities \ fimflart depend* 
iqg.on fiaulars according to the power which, they contain. , , • - ' 

PROPOSITION CXXXVIL 

Every unity, together with the one conftitutes being participatipg 

of its nature. 

Jf O R tie 0U 9 as it is hypoftatic, (frwvtpif ) or cohftitutive of all things, to iikewife it 
is the caufe of participated unities, and of beings depending on unities. But the 
unity belonging to every being, produces the property, which (bines forth to view in 
that particular being. And J&rWv, indeed, is the caufe oijimpU being: but mity is the 
caufe of alliance, becanfe it is connate to the one. Hence unity, is that which of itfidf 
defines the being, which is its participant, and efentially exhibits in it a fvper-tjfential 
<hara<3erifttc For univerfaBy, from that which is primary, that which is fecondarj 
obtains its fubfiftence. If, therefore, there is any fuper-efienttal property of deity, k 

muft belong to being, which participates it e&ntiaUy. 

.... i . . » 

PROPO- 
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PRO^q SI T L l O N t C5XXVJIL 

Of all things which participate of a divine property, and which are 
dcifjqd* thp firJft and higheft,i* being itjtlf* 

P OR if being is above imeJlccXand life, wwtMc deroonftratcd, and. is themoft 
abundant caufe after the one \ hence being will be the high eft after the cite. For it- 
is more uniform than inteUtfr; and fife* 1 and is on this account more venerable; But 7 
there is no other prior to this, except the one : for what befides the om> can he prior to* ~ 
uniform multitude 2 But being kfelf \i> uniform multitude, Secaufe it confifts from bound » 
and infinite* And imiverially, fupe*»ejlentlal being # is prior to efTence~ ' For in the it- • 
luminations which are imparted to ffcOndsry natures, the one alone extends. beyond J#~ 
ing. But bmg fubfiAi immediately after /it «*. t For that which ; h Being in capaciry^ .. 
and if not as yet being in energy, is qevcrthclcf* according to its nature one. . And the 
being, whicb fuhfifU after the one, is being in energy* Among the principles o£ beings : 
therefore, mn-being \ fubfifts. immediately ahoae being, as: fomething more cacdlcny 
and no other than the oat itfiff* 

• • > ' ■ , : :• :-•.!'*.•-" - ■. * 

.■ . . . ■ ■ * * • . « 

P R 6 P O S I T I O N CXXXpC. 

All the participants of the divine unities originate from, Mng t and 

end in a corporeal nature. 

rO R being-is the firft of participants, but body the hft r for we fay that there are di- 
vine bodies. For the highefl of all genera, ase: attributed t to the gods;, whether they . 
are bodies, fouls, or mtellefts *,a*ini every order, things analogous to the:gods, contain* 
and prefcrve fecondary natures, and every number is a whole, containing all things in. 
kfelf according to that whole which is contained in a. part, and pofieiEng before all things* 
a divine charac>eriftic. The divine genus, therefore, fubfifts both cofforoaUn and emi-* 
majftcatlj (on according- to the nature of foul >foc**0 and htttffeBualfj :. and it is evident, 
that all theft- are divine through participation. For that which is primarily divine fob- 
lifts in the unities. The participants,, therefore,, of iht divine, unities,, originate Crohn 
being,, but end in a corporeal nature* 

• For atbetag itfbif, iaiin c>thes than tfeliiglieiLcTtoof the 
the ebnrrdterUbe of every, god •§ a divine unity ; hence the durafteriflk of being kfelf,. will be the. nraty pro*. 
•ceding from, bound. . fet. stall the divine unities are. f ofttr-eSbntivA i hence b% HHf*BBB**H*** dmn * ■ 1 
teriftk will he fuper-eflentiaL ( 

f For at matter is deferredl* called mm-****, becanie it b -wmfi than all thingt-| in lib* ainnrftthitjpmwai 

i&o*BQk 
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PROP OS I T I O tf GXt. 

AH the powers of .divine nature*, having^ fupernal origin, and pro- 
ceeding through proptr medmmi, extend 1 io the extremity of 



: thing8» r and to pfaces (ttttated fcbouf the eirth/ 



jjbO JR. MOtbing intercepts thefe powers, ^nd retrains their uiur^al prefcace j.bccaufc ; . 
o they are. in no. reigefk ' indigent of places and intervals, on account of their invin- . 
cible excellence in all things/ and a prefence ereiy vi&Kfi pure arid w un ta jd. Nor is • 
that.which. is adapted to the participation i<tf thefe poverat .J>r^hibited from participa- 
tioai but ps*foosi as any thing rs prepared for their pmriunicarionsi they are immedi- . 
atcjy prefent^ neither then approicbirfe, nor being prior to this itfeiit, b4iQi*«^y s poft * 
feffing themfehres in die fane uniform mabner. Ify thdrtfort, anjr terretoe nature is " 
adapted to the participation of thefe .divine posters, they are prefent to this} and fin -' 
alljthings with theorftlvcs. AmLindeed they art inlsre prtfent to Superior natures, but 
they are prefent to fuch as are middle according to the order of theft* at*l to laft natures, 
in-an ultimate reaped. They fupernally, therefore, extend themfelTCS to the extremities 
of things : and on thy tnooqpptbft iptufty t»ntair^the itygt* $ fifth ap are firft ; x and 
all things fympatbtxe wth *u\' For fecondary pre-exift in firft natures \ and firft natures 
mantfeftiy. appear In fUch as art} fecond. For every thing fubfiftft in 3 thretf-fcldiian. * 
ncr ; either through caufe % or through kjMTW* or %hxo\\g\\jt^tu:^ion. 

• Hc^ who uoderiao* th* dmaclerfeace, *W *tt tk^Symp«k$ w*#> wiQ fe ft*, tfe p^fc cultivated f \ 
by the ancient phHofophers, it {bunded in a theory no left fublime .than rational and true* Such a one. wJU * 
contemplate the unfvtfrtfc as one great animal, all whofc ports are hi tfnioh attd cWent with each other; to OUt 
nothing it foreign and detached; nothing flxiAffjr ^c^fcmfvdid off yarpathx arid KtV For thoijgh varjooe paita * 
of the world, when ^onfidercd at feparatcd from the whole, arc de&itatc ot peculiar life; yet they pofleft fame ., 
degree of animation, however inconsiderable, when conjiaered with reTa'tiod to the u'niverfe. Life Weal may ' 
be compared to a perpetual and uni verfal fraud i and the fool o( the world rdemblei a lyre, or fomc other ataacaf - 
inftrument, fiom which we may fnppofe this found to be emitted^ Bo*, fro* the Uftboyoded diAi&qq as k were , 
of the mund a n e foul, every thing participates of this harraonical found, in greater or Ids perfection, according 
to the dignity of its nature, £0 that while life every where fetouridi, 'the moft 'abject of betags may he iaicf te> ' 
retain .a feint echo, of the mdpdy produced from- the mundane lyre. It was doafatlefs I mm prof oandty conikktv 
ins; diis iympatby between, the mundane foaj, sad the parti of thCjWorW, tha^th^aj^i^t nhilofopljers w^ere. 
cnabfid Crf procure the prefence of divinity,' and perform effects, beyond the' comprehenfion of the vulgar. r And ' 
that this was the opinion of Plotinus, the following pafiage evinces t * It appears to me that the. ancient wife ' 
men, who wHhed to procure the prefence of the gods, by fabricating ftatues and performing (acred rites, da- 
reded their mteOedhaal eye to the nature of the oniverfe, and perceived that tfie nature of foul was every where* 
«afyts> beattradhsd, wlica a pwper fubjed wa« at hand, eafiJy paffivo to ks lofla^ce. But ttery thing ae!ap<ed 
so imttation v >si readily paAvej aadialifcea mirror aUetofeUea oortaia snttD> aadrtAad icto thc^rieww^ Eo- 
«rad n. lib. 3. 
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PROPOSITION CXLI. 

Every providence of the gods, is partly exempt from the nature* 
for which it provide*, and is partly co-ordinated with them. 

r na?«Cac!&HL?.£ evidence >s entirely extended above the things which are illumi- 
kmd provides for fubje&s of the fame co-ordination wlftrftftjfi ptiflLorder. But another 
imitating the providential energy of thtf'gods, who are feparated from the concerns for 
which they provide ; and defiling to fill fecondary natures with the goods, they are ca- 
pable of receiving. 



PROPOSITION CXLIL 

The gods are prefent to all things after the fame manner, but all 
things are not after the fame manner prefent to the gods. For 
every thing participates of their prefence according to its order and 
capacity. And this is accomplished by fome things uniformly, 
and by others varioufly ; by fome things eternally, and by others 
according to time ; and by fome things incorporeally, and by others 
in a corporeal manner. 

"P O R it is neceflary that the different participation of thefe, fhould either proceed 
from the participant, or from the thing participated. But every thing divine al- 
ways poffefles the fame order : and with refpeft to all things, is without restraint, and 
without mixture. It remains, therefore, that mutation muft fubfift through the partici- 
pant ; and that in thefe that which is not perpetually the fame muft abide ; and that thefe 
are differently prefent tp the gods. Hence the gods are prefent to all things, in the fame 
uniform manner, though all things are not equally prefent to them. But particulars are 
prefent according to their ability j and they enjoy the divinities, agreeable to the man* 
ner in which they are prefent to their illuminations. For the participation of thefe is 
according to the meafure of their prefence. 

Vol. IT. 3 F PROPO^ 
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PROPOSITION CXLIII. 

All inferior natures fail before the prefence of the gods, though a 
participant among thefe may be adapted to participation. Indeed 
erery thing foreign departs from divine light, but all th.n<re 

tj* O R divine natures always poffefs a more comprehenfivc capacity, and are more 
powerful than their progreffions. But the inaptitude of the participants, is the 
caufe of the privation of divine light : for it obfeures divine light by its debility*. But this 
obfeured light, appears to receive another domination, not according to its own power, 
but according to the impotency of the participant, which feems to fail and die away, 
Jbefore the illumination of a divine form* 



PROPOSITION CXLIV. 

AH beings, and all the diftributions of beings, extend as far in their 
progreffions as the orders of the gods. 

Tf O R the gods produce beings together with themfelves, nor is any thing able to 
iubfift, and to receive meafure, and order beyond the influence of the gods. For 
all things are perfe£led, difpofed, andmeafurcd through the power of the gods. Hence 
the gods have a fubfiftence prior to the laft genera of beings ; who alfo difpofe thefe, and 
impart to them life, formation, and perfection ; who convert them to the goody and who 
are in like manner prior to middle, and primary natures. And all things are bound, 
and ftably rooted in the gods, and through this derive the continuance, and prefervation 
of their being. But when any thing apoftatizes, or recedes from the gods, and becomes 
on this account folitary and deftitute, it entirely departs into non-entity, and periflies: 
becaufe perfectly deprived of thofe natures, by which it was contained. 

• For at this divine light operates according to the debilitated nature of the fubjelt into which it it recehrcd 
(and there it no other way in which it can op-rate), it neccflarily ippcart to receive a dominion foreign from 
ks own. Hence it appear* both obfenre and impotent, though in reality neither : for thefe are the imperfedioos 
s4 the fubje& which it a&uatci and illumine*. 

r'ROPo- 
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PROPOSITION CXLV. 

The charatteriftic of every divine order, pervades through all fe- 
condary natures, and imparts itfelf to all the fubordinatc genera of 
beings. 

P O R if the diftributions of beings, extend as far as the orders of the gods, there rmift 
be in every genus of beings, a lu?*rnally-iliuminated property of the divine powers* 
For every thing receives from its proximate caufe, that characteriftic, or property, by 
which it is allotted its peculiar fubfiftence. I fay, for example, if any deity pofleffes a 
cathartic, or purgative power, there will alfo be a purgation in fouls and in animals, 
in plants and in (tones. And in the fame manner with refpeft to a defend vc, convert- 
ing, perfective, and vivifying power. And a (lone indeed participates of a purgative 
virtue, but in a corporeal manner only. But a plant participates it more clearly ac- 
cording to life. An animal poflefles this form, according to the motion of appetite : 
but a rational foul, in a rational manner ; and intellect, intellectually. But the gods 
pofiefs this fuper-eflentially, and ..uniformly. And the whole feries is endued with 
this power, from one divine caufe : and there is the fame mode of reafoning in the reft. 
For all things depend on the gods. And difTcrent natures are illuminated by different 
gods ; the'divine feries, defcending even to the extremity of things. And fome things 
are connected with the gods immediately, but others through more or fewer mediums j 
while all things in the mean time are full of gods. And whatever any being naturally pot 
feflcs it poflefles from the gods. 



PROPOSITION CXLVL 

The extremities of all the divine progreffions, are affimilated to their 
principles ; preferring a circle without beginning and end, through 
a converfion to their principles. 

Tf O R if every progreflion returns to the principle from which it proceeds, much more 
mud total orders, proceeding from their fummit, be converted to it again. But the 
converfion of the extreme to its principle, forms one whole, finite, and verging to it- 
fclf i and exhibiting through its inclination uniformity in multitude. 

3 F a PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION CXLVIL 

The fummits of all the divine orders, are affimilated to the extremes 

of their fuperiors. 

T? O R if it is requifite that there (hould be a coherence, and continuity in a divine 
progreffion, and that every order (hould be connefted by proper mediums ; it is ne- 
cefiary that the fummits of fecondary orders, (hould be conjoined with the extremes of 
fuch as are firft. But conjunftion fubfifts through fimilitude : and hence there will be 
a fimilitude of the principles of an inferior order, to the extremes of one fuperior. 

PROPOSITION CXLVIII. 

Every divine order is united to itfelf in a triple refped ; by the fuoir 
xnit which it contains ; and by its middle, and end. 

TC* OR its fummit poflefling a moft united power, tranfmits this power into a total union, 
and unites every thing fupernally flowing into itfelf. But its middle extending to 
each extreme, connefts every thing about itfelf : transfufing the gifts of primary na- 
tures* but extending the powers of fuch as are laft ; and inferting in all things a commu- 
nion and connexion with each other* For by this means one co-ordination is produced 
from replenifhing and repleniflied natures, mutually verging to the middle, as to a cer- 
tain centre. But the end returning again to the beginning, and reducing to this the pro- 
greflive powers, affords fimilitude and a mutual inclination to the whole order. And 
thus the whole order is one, through the unifying power of its primary parts ; through 
the coherence fubfifting in its middle ; and through the converfion of the extreme, to 
the principle of the progreffions. 

PROPOSITION CXLIX. 
Every multitude of divine unities, is bounded according to number. 

lp O R if it is proximate to the one, it is not infinite ; fince that which is in- 
finite is not connate to the one, but foreign from its nature. For if multitude 
eflentially recedes from the one, it is evident that infinite multitude is perfectly 
deftitute of the one : and hence it is likewife impotent and inefficacious. The mul- 
titude of the gods, therefore, is not infinite ; and consequently, it is uniform and 

bounded, 
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i " * 

bounded, and more bounded than any other multitude! becaufe it is more allied to the 
one. If, therefore, multitude was the principle of things, it would be requifite that eve- 
ry thing nearer to, (hould be a greater multitude than that which is more diftant from 
the principle : for that which is nearer is more Jlmilar. But fiuce that which is firft is 
the one itfelf % the multitude conjoined with it mud be lefe multitude than that which is 
more remote from the one. But infinite is not a Jefs multitude, but multitude in the 
mod eminent degree. 



PROPOSITION CL. 

i 

Every thing progreffive in the divine orders, is not naturally adapted 
to receive all the powers of its producing caufe. Nor do fecondary 
natures entirely receive all the powers of natures prior to them* 
felves : but thefe poflefs fome powers abftradted from inferiors ; 
and incomprehenfible by things pofterior to themfelves. 

TJ* O R if there is a difference in the chara&eriftics of the gods, thofe of the inferior 
muft pre-exift in the fuperior gods : but the chara&eriftics of the fuperior, as being 
more univerfal, do not refide in the inferior divinities. But the more excellent cha- 
ratterftics impart fome powers to their produ&ions, but eminently pre-occupy others 
in themfelves. For it has been demonftrated that thofe are more univerfal, which are 
nearer to the one, but more particular, which are more diftant. But if the more uni* 
verfal poflefs powers comprehenfive of the more particular chara&eriftics •> hence thofe 
which poflefs a fecondary, and more particular order, will not contain the power of fuch 
as are more univerfal. Hence in the fuperior, there is fomething incomprehenfible, and 
uncircumfcribed by the inferior properties* .For every thing divine is truly infinite ; 
nor does it exhibit itfelf to itfelf; nor to things of a much prior fuperiority to itfelf : 
but to all fuch as are pofterior to its nature. But infinity refides in thefe laft, according 
to capacity. And infinite is incomprehenfible by thofe to whom it is infinite. Hence 
inferiors do no not participate of all the powers, which more excellent natures pre-oc- 
cupy in themfelves. For the latter are incomprehenfible by the former. Hence things 
fecondary, from their more particular fubfiftence, will neither poflefs the whole of fupe- 
rior natures, nor will they contain the properties which they poflefs, in the fame man- 
ner, as their fupcriors j on acount of that infinity through which fuperior excel fubor- 
dinate natures. 

PROPO. 
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PROPOSITION CLL 

Every thing paternal * in the gods has a primary fubfiftence, and 
pre-exifts in the order of the good % according to all the divine dis- 
tributions, 

FOR that which is paternal, produces the hyparxes of fecondary natures, and uni- 
verfal powers, and eflences, according to one ineffable excellence. And on this 
account it is denominated paternal, indicating the uniform and beneficent power of the 
one, and the hypoftatical, or procreative caufe of fecondary natures. And in every order 
of the gods, that which is paternal, obtains the principality, producing and adorning all 
things from itfelf ; becaufe it is eftablifhed analogous to tie good. And with refpe& to 
thefe divine fathers, fome are more univerfal, but others more particular ; juft as the 
orders pf the gods differ in the proportion of caufe, according to more univerfal, and 
more particular. As many therefore as are the univerfal progreflions of the gods, fo ma- 
ny -alfo, are the differences of fathers. For if in every order there is fomething analo- 
gous to the good, it is requifite that the paternal fhould refide in all, and that each order 
fliould proceed from a paternal union. 



PROPOSITION CLIL 

Every thing generative in the gods proceeds according to the infinity 
of a divine power, multiplying itfelf, penetrating through all 
things ; and eminently demonftrating a never failing energy, in 
the progreflions of fecondary natures. 

p*OR what elfe but the infinite power of the gods, through which all divine natures 

are filled with prolific good, can multiply progreflions, and produce them into off- 

fpring from their occult comprehenfion in caufes ? For that which is univerfally full, 

* According to the Chaldaic theology, which if the fame with the Platonic, the intelligible order, fubfifting 
immediately after the one, confifts of three triads; the fummit of each being called fatbtr, the middle, fromr, and 
the third InttlleS, This is profoundly and beautifully explained by Proclus in TheoL Plat. lib. 3. to which I refer 
the reader dcfiron* of copious information, on this fublime and interefting fubject. I only add chat Plato in the 
Timxus, afcribes thefe appellations to the demiurgus of the univeric : and this fuilicicntly proves that words of 
this kind arc not the invention of the latter Platonifts, according to the ignorant aflertion of Hyde, in the pre- 
face to his book, " On the Religion of the Perfians ;" a work of an alluring tide, but of infignificaut execution. 

produces 
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produces other things from itfelf, through its overflowing power. Hence a dominion 
of power, is the chara£teriflic of generative deity : and this abfolute dominion multiplies 
the powers of generated natures, caufes them to be prolific, and excites them to the ge- 
neration and produftion of others. For if every thing imparts its primary chara&eriftic 
to others, every thing prolific muft infert in natures pofterior to itfelf, a prolific progref- 
fin« ™a frx~~ - n 6 uidtive reprefentation of that infinity, which is the firft progeny of 
the univerfe 5 from which every generative power proceeds, and which eminently feat- 
ters as from a fountain, the perennial progreflions of divine natures. 



PROPOSITION CLIIL 
Every thing perfed in the gods, is the caufe of divine perfe&ion. 

T^O R as with refpedt to hypoftafes, or fubfiftences, fome belong to beings, and others 
are fuper-eflential 5 fo likewife of perfections, fome belong to the gods themfelves 
according to hyparxis, but others to fecondary # beings pofterior to the gods. And the 
former indeed are felf -perfect, and firft-artificers, becaufe in thefe good is contained in 
a primary manner : but the latter poflefs perfe£tion through participation. On this ac- 
count, therefore, the perfection of the gods is different from the perfection of things 
deified. But that which is primarily perfect in the gods, is not only the caufe of per- 
fection to things deified, but to the gods themfelves. For if every thing perfedt is con- 
verted to its domeftic principle, the caufe of every divine converfion, is the perfective 
genus of the gods. 

PROPOSITION CLIV. 

Every thing in the gods endued with a protecting power, preferves 
every thing in its proper order ; uniformly feparating fecondary 
natures, and eftabliQiing them in fuch as are firft. 

Tf OR if the prefcrvation of every order, preferves meafure in an immutable manner, 
and contains all the protefted natures, in their proper perfe&ion, divine prote£lion 
will infert in all things an eminence above their inferiors, and will permanently cftabliih . 
in itfelf every thing, without mixture. It will likewife be the caufe of immaculate pu- 
rity, to protected natures, and will eftablifh them in their fuperiors. For every thing 
adhering to primary natures is perfedt ; but at the fame time it abides in itfelf, and is 
extended above inferior natures. 

PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION CLV. 

Every thing vivific in the divine genera, is a generative caufe ; but 
every prolific order is not alio vivific. 

POR a generative power is more univerfal than that which is vivific, and is nearer to 
the principle of all. For generation manifefts a caufe producing beings into multi- 
tude : but vivifying ({ir»7°ri») reprefents deity the fupplier of univerfal life. If, there- 
fore, the former multiplies the hypoftafes of beings, but the hitter the progreffions of 
life ; it will be as being is to ///>, fo is the generative order to the vivific feries. And 
hence the generative order will be more univerfal, and the caufe of more effects, and on 
this account nearer to the principle of all. 



PROPOSITION CLVI. 

Every caufe of purity, is contained in the proteding order. But the 
prote&ing is not the lame with the purifying genus* 

P O R purity inferts an unmixed nature in every thing inferior to the gods, and an un- 
polluted power, in the providence of fecondary natures. But protection likewifc 
produces this, comprehending all things in itfelf, and firmly eftablifhing them in their 
fuperiors. Hence the protecting is more univerfal than the purgative genus. For it is 
fimply the property of protection, to preferve the order of every thing, both with ref» 
pect to itfelf, and to things prior and pofterior to its nature. But it is the property of 
purity to feparate things more excellent from fuch as are more bafe * : and the former 
of thefe are primarily contained in the gods. For it is requifite that there fhould be one 
antecedent caufe of that which is contained in all things. And univerfally the uniform 
meafures of every thing good, are firft received from the gods ; and there is no good 
in [fecondary natures, which does not pre-exift in the gods according to caufe. For 
what other origin, or caufe, can this poflefs ? In the gods, therefore, purity is like- 
wife a primary good, together with protection, and every thing of this kind. 

• In confequence of this the caufe of protection muft be fuperior to the caufe of purgation, or purit7« For 
fince protection prefcrves things in their proper order, but purity feparates things excellent from fuch as are bafe, 
and the latter .is preparatory to the former; liencc prota&iou nrnft be fuperior in the order of caufes to purga- 
tion. 

k PRora 
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PROPOSITION CLVIL 

Every paternal caufe fupplies every thing with being, and conflitutes 
the hyparxes of beings. But every demiurgic, or fabricative caufe 
of forms, precedes compofite natures, together with their order, 
and divifion according to number : and is of the fame order with a 
paternal caufe, in the more particular genera of things. 

"E* O R each of thefc belongs to the order of bound, becaufe both byparxis, and number, 
and form, are all of them endued with -the form- of bound: and hence through this 
they are co-ordinate to one another. But that which is a demiurgic caufe, deduces fabri- 
cation into multitude. And that which is uniform, fupplies the progreflions of beings. 
And the former indeed is the artificer of forms, but the latter produces effence. In 
whatever refpecfc, therefore , form and being* differ from each each other, in the fame 
refpeft that which is demiurgic differs from that which is paternal f« But form itfelf, is 
a certain one. A paternal caufe, therefore, is both more univcrfal and caufal, and is fu~ 
perior to the demiurgic genu?* in the farte manner a* being itfelf is more univerfal 
than form. 



PROPOSITION CLVIII. 

£very reduSorial caiife (to dmyeoyov) in the gods differs both from 
a cathartic or purifying caufe, and from convertive genera. 

pOR that a redu&orial caufe, ought to be primarily refident in the gods, is evident ; 
as in thefe all the caufes of univerfal good pre-exift. But it fubfifts prior to a cathar- 
tic caufe ; becaufe that liberates from bafer, but a redu&orial caufe connects with 
more excellent natures. It has, however, an order more particular than the convertive 
genus 5 becaufe everything convertive, is either converted to itfelf, or to a more excel- 

• That f*i*£ and form differ from each other is evident from the 73d and 74th propofition of thefe Elements, 
In which it is demonftrtted that being is fuperior to firm 5 becaufe being is above that which is total, and that 
which is total is above form. ... 

f He who uuderftands this will fee the propriety of the wfipeVUti<mfaSrieaier t aud/rrfrr, given by Plato in the 
.the Timaeus to the artificer of the world; and why fabricator is placed before father \ concerning which confute 
Prochs on Plato's Theology, lib. v. cap. 1$. 

Vol. II« 3 G lent 
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lent nature. But the operation of that which is redu&orial, is chara&erized according: 
to a converfion to that which is more excellent; becaufe it leads that which is converted 
to fomething fuperior, and more divine. 

PROPOSITION CLtX. 

"fcvdfy order of the gddd cdnfiftfc from the firft principles* bound and 
infinity. But one order confifts toore from the caufe of faund, and 
another frotn that of infinity. 

Tj* O R every order indeed proceeds frofn both, becaufe the communications of primary, 
penetrate through all fecondary caufes. But in fome orders £otW predominates in 
the mixture, and in others infinity. And hence that in which bound prevails, becomes a 
genus poffeffing the form of bound 5 but that in which infinity has the dominion, becomes 
4 genus endued with the form of infinity. 



CONCERNING INTELLECT. 

PROPOSITION CLX. 

Every divine intellect is uniform, and perfect j and is a primary in- 
tellect fubfifting from itfelf, and producing other intellects. 

T^OR if it be a god, it is full of divine unities, and is uniform. But if this be the 
cafe it is alfo perfeSb, being full of divine gobdnefs. And again, if this be the cafe, 
it is a primary intellect, as being united to the gods : for deified intelledt is more excel- 
lent than every intellect. But fince it is a primary intellect, it alfo confers fubGftencc 
on other intellects ; for from firft entities, all fecondary beings obtain their byparxis. 

PROPOSITION CLXl. 

Every true being depending on the gods, is a divine intelligible, and 

is imparticipable. 

"P O R fince true being as we have demonftrated is that wnich firft participates a di- 
vine unity, it alfo fiU» intellect, from itfelf. For intellect islwing, as that which 
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is replenifhed with being : and confequently true being is a divine intelligible. It is di- 
vine indeed, as that whicfy is deified $ but as that which is filled with intellect, which 
it alfo participates,' it is intelligible. And intellect indeed js being, through the firft 
being, JjJut tfyp firft hein^ is feparated from intellect, becaufe intellect is pofterior tc* 
being. And impafticipables are prior to things participated. HenCe being united with 
intellect, pre-exifts byitfelf, and is imparticipabie. For it is intelligible, not as co-ordi- 
nated with intellect, but as eminently perfefting intellect y becaufe it communicates {>£• 
ipg to intell^G, apd fills it with Scenes fu)>ftantial and real. 



PROPOSITION CLXII. 

Every multitude of unities illuftrating true being, is occult and in- 
telligible. Occult indeed, ,3s copjqin?d with the o^e; but intelli- 
gible* as participated by being. 

T> O R all the gods are denominated from their dependants, becaufe the different hy- 
poftafes of the gods may be known'from thefe. For every thing divii)p is of itfelf 
ineffable and unknown, becaufe connate to the ineffable *ne. But by the permutation of 
participants, it happens that the properties of the gods become known to fubordinate 
natures. Indeed the unities which ilhiftrate true being are intelligible ; becaufe true bet- 
ing is a divine intelligible, and is likewife imparticipabie, as fubfifting prior to intellect. 
For this would not depend on the firft gods, unlefs they poflefled a primary hypoftafis, 
and a power peffe&ive of other gods ; fincc as participants are to each other, fo likewife 
%tt the byparxes of participated natures. 



PROPOSITION CLXIIL 

Every multitude of unities participated by imparticipabie intelleft, 

is intellectual. 

TfORas intellect is to trtfe1>eiiig, fo are thtfe unities, to intelligible unities. So far, 
therefore, as they illuminate .divine and imparticipabie intellect, they are intellec- 
tual : but they are not fo intellectual, as fubfifting in intellect, but as fubfifting through 
Cfiufe prior to, and generating ir^telledl* 

I G 2 PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION CLXIV. 

Every multitude of unities participated by imparticipable foul, is 

fuper-mundane. 

Tj*OR fincc imparticipable foul, is primarily fuper-mundarae, the gods alfo participated 
by this foul, are fuper-mundane j pofleffing the fame proportion to the intellectual,- 
and intelligible gods, which foul has to intellect, and intellect to true being. As there- 
fore every foul is extended to intellect, and intellect is converted to that which is intel- 
ligible ; fo likewife the fuper-mundane depend on the intellectual gods, in the fame 
manner as thefe lad, on fuch as are intelligible. 

'PROPOSITION CLXV. 

Every multitude of unities participated by any fenfible body, is 

mundane. 

Tj* OR it fupernally illuminates the parts of the world, through the mediums of intel-. 
leCt and foul. For neither is intellect prefent without foul to any mundane body; 
uor are deity, and foul immediately conjoined : for participations fubfift through fimi-" 
lars. And intellect according to the intelligible which it contains, and the fummit of 
its nature, participates of unity. Unities, therefore, are mundane, fo far as they fill the 
whole world, and deify apparent bodies. For each of thefe is divine, not through foul ; 
(for foul is" not the firft god) nor through intellect j (for this is not the fame with the 
one), but is animated and felf-motive, through foul. But it always contains itfelf in the 
fame manner, and is carried in the beft order through intellect j being at the fame time 
divine through a divine unity. And if it-poflefles a providential power, it is fuch through 
unity as the caufe. 

PROPOSITION CLXVL 

Every intelled is either imparticipable, or participable. And if par- 
ticipate, it is either participated by fuper-mundane, or mundane 
fouls. 

P OR an imparticipable intelleft pofleffing a primary hyparxis prefides over every mul- 
titude of intellects. But of participated intellects, fome are fuper-mundane, andil- 

luftratt 
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luflrate imparticipable foul ; but others are mundane. For multitude emanating from ar* 
imparticipable, is not immediately mundane; fince progreflions fubfift through fimilars. 
But that which is feparated from the world, is more fimilar to an imparticipable, than 
that which is divided about it. And there is not only a fuper-mundane, but hkewife a 
mundane multitude. Since there is Hkewife a mundane multitude of gods, and the 
world is at the fame time animated and endued with intellect. And the participation of 
fuper-mundane gods by mundane fouls, fubfifts through mundane intellc£ts as the con- 
necting mediums. 

PROPOSITION CLXVII. 

Every intellect underftands itfelf. But the firft intellect underftands 
itfelf alone *• And in this, intelled and that which is intelligible 
is one in number. But all fucceeding intellects, understand both 
themfelves and prior intelleds. f And the intelligible to this firft 
intelledfc, is partly that which it is itfelf, and partly that from 
which it proceeds. 

I?t)R every intelle£t either underftands itfelf, or that which is above, or that 
which is pofterior to itfelf. But if it underftands that which is pofterior to 
itfelf*, fince it is intelle£t it will be converted to a worfe nature, and will not even 
know that to which it is converted, becaufe the objeft of its intelle&ion will not 
refide in its nature, but will be external. And thus it will only poflefs in itfelf a type* 
or figure, of this external objeft. For it knows that which it poflefles, and that to which 
H is paffive, but not that which it does not poflefs, and by which it is not affe&ed. 
But if it underftands that which is above itfelf, fince this is accomplished by the know- 
ledge of itfelf, it will both underftand itfelf, and the nature fuperior to its own. But if 
it knows that alone, it will at the fame time that it is intellect, be ignorant of itfelf* 
But by knowing that which is fuperior to itfelf, it knows alfo that it is a caule, and of 
what it is the caufe: for if it is ignorant of thefe, it will alfo be ignorant of that fuperior 

• This muft be mnderftood, not as if the firft iutellea underftood nothing but itfelf ; but that it undcrftaoda 
no other intellect befides itfelf. For the divine unities, and the firft one, arc the obje£s of iu continual (pecu- 
lation » and in this exalted employment its life and felicity invariably and eternally confifts. 

f This laft fentence of the proportion, is iu the original : xa» winrw ifl. wt», to* /ut, © io, to h, *<f •> Ic-if. 
And this Portus renders with his ufual unikilfulnefs : et eft mentc-pcrctptum. Hoc auto* partim quidem, eft 
UUd, quod eft, paitim veto, eft illud % a quo eft. That if, " and it is intelligible. But this is partly that which it 
is, but partly is that from which it is." The wrong pointing after icv, which inftead of a period would be a. 
comma, and touts being erroneoufly printed for tsvtsj were the caufes of Portus* miftakc : and this he would 
Jsavc rectified, had he underftood the propofition* 

nature * 
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nature. And hence by knowing that which is prior to itfelf, it will alfo know itfelf. If 
therefore any intellect is intelligible, this by knowing itfelf will underftand an intelligi- 
ble, and will be itfelf its own intelligible. But each of the intelle&s pofterior to this, 
will at the fame time urtderftand that which is intelligible in itfelf, and that which is 
prior to itfelf. There is, therefore, in intelleft, that which is intelligible, and in th# 
which is intelligible intellect. But the one, is the fame with that which is intelligible # $ 
tnd the other is the fame with the intelligible in itfelf, but is not the fame with the intel- 
ligible prior to itfelf. For the one is fimply intelligible, and the other is an intelligible 
in an intelligent nature. 

PROPOSITION CLXVIII. 

Every intellect knows in energy tha,t which it underftands. And it 
is not the property of one part of its natijre to Jpaow, wd q£ an- 
other to underftand that which it knows. 

Jf O R if it is intellect in energy, and knows itfelf a6 not different from the ohje& of its 
intelle&ion f ; it will both know and perceive itfelf. But beholding th^t which 

is intelligent, and knowing that which beholds, it will know that it is intelleft in 
energy. And knowing this, it will know that it undcrftands, and will not alone know 
the objeft of its intelle&ion. It will, therefore, at the fame time both knowthat which 
is intelligible, and that it underftands this : and by intelle&ion it will be underftood 
by itfelf. 

PROPOSITION CLXI3C 
Every intelleft pofleffes in eternity, its effence, power, and energy, 

Tp O R if it underftands itfelf, and intelleft is the fame with that which is intelligible ; 
intelle&ion alfo is the fame with intelleft, and intelligible. For fince intelligence 

• Thus for inftance intellect in icing itfelf, which comprehends the higheft order of intelligibles, is nut Murtf, 
•r an inteUigibU mfatfrir; becaufe it is the object of intelligence to all fubordinate natures, and tocaufe its vifion it 
tranfcendently fimple and occult. But every intellect is indeed the fame with the intelligible in its own nature, 
but is fubordinate to inUlligiblt itfelf. 

f InteilecT: in energy, or in the aft of understanding is the fame with the object of its intelle&ion. For the 
object of its perception, muft be refident in its effence, or it would perceive externally like fenfe ; and thus wovld 
lot behold the thing itfelf, but only its image. But if that which is intelligible isfeated in the effence of intel- 
U6, it will in no refpect differ from intelie& : for it will be cffential to its nature, and wiH ftofcqucmljr be in- 
tellectual, as well as intelligible. 

5 » 
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i* * medium between that which know*, and that which is known * and fince thefe two 
Are the fame, intelligence alfo will be one and the fame with each of thefe. But fince 
the eflence of intellect is eternal (for the whole fubfifts at once) intelligence alfo will 
be eternal : for it is the fame with the eflence of intellect. But if intellect is eternal* 
it will by no means be mcafured by time* neither according to elTence, nor according to 
energy. And fince thefe fubfift in the fame manner, the power alfo of intellect is 
eternal. 

PROPOSITION CLXX. 

Every intellect, at once understands all things. But an imparticipa- 
ble intellect underftands all things fimply. And each of the in- 
tellers pofterior to this understands all things according to one* 

T^ O R if every intellect eftabliflies its eflence in eternity, and together with its eflence, 
its energy, it will underftand all things at once. And all things indeed exift accord- 
ing to parts, ahd a fucceffivc energy, which do not fubfift in eternity. For every thing 
fucceffive fubfifts in time * fince it poflefiee prior and pofterior, which are fucceflive, and 
do not fubfift all at once. If, therefore, all intellects underftand fimilarly, they will not 
differ from each other: for if they underftand all things fimilarly, they are all things fi- 
milarly; fince they are no other than the things which they underftand. But if they 
are all things fimilarly, one intellect will not be imparticipable, and another not : for 
their efletiees arte the fame with the objects of their intellections $ fince the intellection 
of each is the fame with its eflence, and every intellect^ both intelligence and eflence. 
It remains, therefore, either that every intellect does not equally know all things but 
one or more, and not all things together ; or that it knows all things according to one *. 
But to afiert that intellect does not underftand all things, is to make it ignorant of fome 
particular being. For if it is affected with tranfition, and does not underftand at once % 
but according to prior and pofterior, at the fame time poffefling an immoveable nature, 
It will be inferior to foul, underftanding all things according to motion, or a mutable 
energy ; becaufe intellect on this hypothefis, will only underftand one thing by its per- 
manent energy. It will# therefore, underftand all things according to one. For it 
either underftands all things; or one thing; or all things according to one. And the 
intelligence indeed of all things perpetually fubfifts in all intellects r but they terminate 

• By an intellcdion autiimg U •« (**to) we mutt onderftand a rarious intelligence fubfifting indirifibly, 
and without mutation. Juft as when by one and the fame energy of vifion, we furrey the Tarious parts of the 
fame countenance though diltaut from each other. And an intelle&ion of thit kind Debugs to all intelkdi Tuber* 
4taatet*tbe£rQ: for ike intelligence of this H perfectly fitnpte, and comprehend* aU things in one. 

all 
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all things, according to one intelligence of all. Hence there is fomcthing pre-dominant 
in intelle&ibn, and the objefts of intelligence 5 fince all things are at once underftood 
as one, through the dominion of one, which chara&erizes all things with itfclf. 

PROPOSIT IO N CLXXL 
Every intellect is an impartible, or indivifible eflence. 

T? O R if it is without magnitude, incorporeal, and immoveable, it is impartible. 
For every thing in any refpeift partible, is either partible- on account of magnitude, 
or multitude, or on account of energies fubfifting in time. But intelle£t is eternal accord- 
ing to all things, and is beyond a corporeal nature ; and the multitude which it contains 
is united. It is, therefore, impartible. But that intellect is incorporeal, is manifeft, 
from its converfion to itfelf : for no body poffefles a felf-converjtiye power*. But that in- 
tellect: is alfo eternal, the identity of its energy with its eflence evinces : for this we have 
already demonftrated. And that its multitude is united, is evident from the coherence 
of intellc&ual multitude, with the divine unities : for thefe are the firfl multitude, and 
after thefe intellects fubfift. Hence though every intelleft is a multitude, yet it is ah 
united multitude. For prior to that which is divided, that which is colle&ed, and is 
nearer to the one, fubfifts. 

PROPOSITION CLXXIL ■ '- 

Every intelled is the proximate fuftaining caufe of natures eternal, 
and immutable according to eflence. 

JfOR every thing produced from an immoveable caufe, is -immutable according to 
eflence. But immoveable intelledk being all things eternally, and abiding in eter- 
nity, effentially produces that which it produces. But if it is perpetual, arid fubfifts af- 
ter the [fame manner, it will always produce, and according to one uniform .energy. 
Hence it is not the caufe of things which are fometimes beings, and fometimes not, 
but it is the caufe of eternal beings. 

PROPOSITION CLXXIIL 

Every intelled is intellectually both the things which are prior 

and pofterior to itfelf. 
P OR it is the fame with things pofterior to itfelf according to caufe, and with things 
prior to itfelf by participation : but ftill it is intellect, and is allotted an intelkaual 

eflence. 
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tficftcc Hence it defines all things according to its cflence; both fuch as fubfift ac- 
cording to caufe in another, and fuch as fubfift according to participation* For eTcry 
thing according to its natural conftitution, participates of more excellent natures : but 
not according to the fubfiftence of its fuperiors. For thefe indeed are participated tqr 
all things, though in a different refpect, according to the various natures of the partici- 
pants* And hence participations fubfift according to the chara&eriftic and power of the 
participants : and consequently in intellect things prior to its nature, fubfift in an intel- 
lectual manner. But intellect is likewife intellectually things pofterior to itfelf : for it 
does not confift from its cffe&s, nor does it contain thefe, but the caufcs of thefe in it- 
felf. But iotclle6l is the caufe of all things by its e fie nee, and its offence is inteUe&ual ; 
and confequently it contains the c?ufe$ of all thing* inte^leftu^lly. Hence every intel- 
lect poflelTcs all things intellectually; both fuch as ^re prior and fuch as are pofterior 
to itfelf. As, theiefore, every intellect contains intelligibles intellectually* fq likewife 
it contains fenfibles according to an intellectual fubfiftence. 

PROPOSITION C^XXIV. 

s 

Erery intelle& conftitutes through intelligence natures pofterior to it- 
felf : and its fabr^tipn 19 (jon^ai^ediu ip(eile4^°4» ^nd its intelli- 
gence in fabrication. 

Tj* O R if intelligible and intellect is the fame 5 hence the being of every intellect 
confift 3 in felf-intelle&ion. But it fabricates that whkfi it fabricates by its eflence, 
4pd praduces that which i*, waxing to b^iqg j an4 cqqfegucntlY its productions arjfip 
from intelligence. For in Utfjeltec} bciajf fad intelligence arc oqe: bec^ufe intcile,&'i» 
the fame wish ptery iping *biph it contains. If, thexefpxie, infcljeft fabricates by ity 
eflenc?, and it* cifetf* is intdfeaia^, it wiU og^r^fc thrpugh intelligence, *nd intelli: 
gence ipi# fubfift \n energy ip iAtpik&ion. But thi* i$ tbq 6a*c qritb its e#ncc : siu} 
its effenc* oonfifts in Of* rating. For that which Qficw*ea ipsmoireably, always pofljjfla 
its <#«£ » <?pcr»;ing : and wiJ^upntly in$ellp$ion cojOift* in fabrication, 

PROPOSITION CLXXV, 

Every intellea is primarily participated hy thofc natures, which are 
intelfeftual, both according to effcnee, and according to energy, 

1? O % it i* ncfeflitfy thajt ip fl^ifld either be parjicf^tcd by th^fe, <jr by Qtb.cr natures^ 
whicfc poflefc indeed an infellca^ efface, b\xp arc not s^W intelligent, Qii^t 
Vol. II. i H U 
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le impoffible that it (hould be participated by thcfe latter. For the energjrof intelleCl 
is immoveable. And hence the natures by which intellect is participated, always parti- 
cipate of an intelleaual energy, which always caufes the participants to be intelle&uaf. 
For that which pofiefies its energy in any part of time, cannot be conjoined with an 
eternity of energy. But as in efiences themfclvcs, fo alfo in the variations of energies, 
between every eternal energy/ and that energy which receives its perfection in fome 
period of time, that energy intervenes which poflefles its perfection through the whole 
of time. For progreffions fubfift no where immediately, but are produced through' 
kindred and fimilar natures, both according to hypoftafes, and the perfections of ener- 
gies. Every intellect, therefore, is primarily participated by thofe natures which are 
able to underftand through the whole of time, and which poffefs a perpetual inteHi~ 
gence ', though their intelleCUon may fubCIt according to time, and not according to 
the liability of eternity. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it is evident that the foul which fometimes underftands, and at other times 
is void of intelleCtion, cannot proximately participate of intellect* 

PROPOSITION CLXXVI. 

All intdle&ual forms fubfift in one another, and each is at the, fame 
time feparate and diftinft from the reft. 

P O R if every intelleS is impartible, and the multitude which it contains is united 
through an intelleaual impartibility : hence all that intelled contains will entirely 
fubfift in one, and impartibles will be united to each other, and all intellectual forms 
will penetrate through all. But if all intelleaual forms fubfift immaterially, and incor- 
. poreally, they are without confufion with refpeCt to each other, and each feparately 
prefervcs its own purity, and abides that which it is. But the charaaeriftic participa- 
tion of each diftina participant, declares the unconfufed fubfiftence of intelleauaj forms; 
For if participated natures were not diftinguifhed, and feparate from each other, neither 
would their participants participate them diftinCUy, but there would be a much greater 
indiftina confufion in fubordinate natures, from their fubfifting in a more degraded or- 
der. For from whence could diftinaion arifc, if the natures which conftitutc and per- 
fca thefe, fhould be indiftina and confufed ? Again, the hypoftafis of that which 
contains impartibly, and an uniform eflence, atteft the union of forms. For things pof- 
fcffing their hyparxis, in that which is impartible and uniform, fubfift impartibly in the * 
lame. For how can that be divided, which is impartible and one ? For natures of this 

kind 
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kind fubfift together, and penetrate totally through each other, without diftance : Gnce 
that which contains, is not diftant ; and one thing is not in this place, and another in 
.that, as in things feparated by interval from each other. But every, thing at once fub- 
fifts in that which is impartible and one : and confequently they all fubfift in each other. 
All intellectual forms, therefore, fubfift unitedly in each other, and each is at the fame 
time diftin&ly feparate from the reft. 

COROLLARY. 

But if any one beGdes the above demonstrations requires examples, let him contem- 
plate the theorems refident in one particular foul ; all which fubfift truly in the fame 
foul, in an eflence deftitute of magnitude, and are united to each other. For the foul 
does not contain the things refident in its nature, according to magnitude, and locally, 
but impaitibly, and without diftance, unitedly, and diftin£l. For the foul produces all 
things diftinAly, and each at the fame time feparate and apart, without attracting any 
thing to itfelf from the reft, which unlefs they were always diftinguifhed according to 
habit, would not be diftinguifhed by the energy of the foal. 



P RO POSITION CLXXVII. 

Every intellect fince it is a plenitude of forms, comprehends either 
more universal or more particular forms. And fuperior intellect 
eontain in a more umverfal manner, whatever pofterior intellects 
contain in a more particular manner. But inferior intelle&s, con- 
. tain according to a more partial mode, whatever prior intellects 
contain more univerfally. 

FOE fuperior intelle&s employ greater powers, becaufe they are more uniform than 

fecondary intelle&s. But inferior intellects, from their being more multiplied, 

diminifli the powers which they poflefs. For fuch as are more allied to the one, be* 

ing contracted in quantity, are fuperior in power to fuch as are pofterior 5 while fuch 

as are more diftant from the one poflefs a contrary property. Superior intellects, there- 

fore, eftabli(hin& a greater power, but alefs multitude, produce more effefls through 

forms, lefs according to quantity. [But * intelle&s pofterior to thefe, produce fewer 

. . - ■■ t 

• That pa^t of chit proportion, within the crotchets it in one place ▼cry defective in the Greek, which vwjle 
ceae&edaafoUowa: Inftead of reading «i ttptT •*•»«*, Ju 9\umm, frmnm. *m ™ **'«fit9 ** #\s/*i» i&" 

« iiMcwhm *xiiw» vmfmy&n, iXiWfifa m m*m hh : read after wUmmi fX«*r«, mm w Wjkj» i*xt#a. 

• m vmm K and die reft as abowt, 

3 H 2 effeas, 
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effect*, through a greater multitude of forms, on account of their deficiency Iti floorer ^ 
if, therefore, faperior intellects produce more elects, through a left number of forms, 
the forms which they contain are more unrrafal.] And if inferior infelk£b> produce 
fewer effects through a greater multitude of forms, the forms which they contain, are 
more particular. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it happens that the natures which are generated from the fuperior orders 
according to one form, are produced in a divided manner from fecondary orders, ac- 
cording to a greater multitude of ideas. And on the contrary thofe natures which are 
produced from things fubordinate, through many, and diftinct forms, are produced by 
Superior natures, through fewer, and more unirerfal forms. Aad that which is univer- 
fal and common, fupernally accedes to all participants. But that which is divided, and 
peculiar proceeds from fecondary natures. 'Hence fecondary intellects by the more par- 
ticular fcparation of characterises, articulately diflinguifh, and attenuate the forma- 
tions of primary intellects. 

PROPOSITION CLXXVIH. 
Every intelle&ual form, is the framer ef eternal natures* 

C* O R if erery intellectual form is eternU, and immoveable, it k effeadully the eaufe 
of immutable and eternal hypoftafes; but not of fuch as fubfift in generation, and 
are corruptible. And hence every thing fabricated according to an intellectual form, 
Uixiintelte&ti&l etttnal. Fdr if it produces all forms fxjftcrior tb'fuch as are intellectual, 
through Mngi and if the being of intelledual foriris is eterinflly the fame, their pro- 
ductions alfo will fubfift after the fame manner, ami 'will be eternal! • Hence neither 
the genera which according to fome particular time, are fabricated by a formal eaufe, 
flor things corruptible, fo far as corruptible, pdflefs a ! pre-eriftcnt intellectual fo#m. 
tot they would be void of corruption and generation, if theypbffeffcd their byptiftafis, 
<iccordihg to a pre^xifteiit intellectual form. 

PROPOSITION CLXXIX. 

Every intellectual number is bounded. 
Tfi* OR if there is another multitude poftcrior to this dimintflied according to effcnee 
and fo more remote from the one, while inttHc&ual nuKhbcr ii nearer to the one : 

and 



* 
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and if that which is nearer to the one, is left according to quantity, and that which is 
fax diftant is more according to quantity; infcello£faal number alio will be let than every 
multitude poftcrior to its nature. It is not, therefore, infinite : and fo the multitude 
of intellects is bounded. For that which is lefs than another, is not infinite : hecaufe in- 
finite, fo far as infinite, is not lefc than any thing. 

PROPOSITION CLXXX. 

Every iateUed U 4 wboto> as compofed from parts, and is united witfc 
others, and at the fame time diftmgrnfhed from them. But impar- 
ticipabk inteile& is fimpfy univerfal ; and coottnas ia idelf, at k 
were all parts umverfally. But each particular mtefled poflefies 
the whole as in a part; and thus contains all things particularly. 

If OR. if k -is -aH things according to #ne thing; and if that which is all things ac- 
cording to one, is fomething particular alone : hence, the whole fabflfts in each of 
thefe particularly* oil account of fomething partiaiar, determinately predominating 
in them alL 

PROPOSITION CLXXXL 

Every int tiled: which is participated 4s either divine; a* depending on 
the gods i or is inteUe&ual only. 

rp OR if there is a divine and imparticinable intelleft, that which rcjuimarijy allied 
to this, does not differ from it in both thefe refpe&s ; that it is not divine* aad that 
it is not imparticipaMe. For things didimilar in both thefe refpe&s, cannot bexonjotnol 
with each other. It is evident, therefore, that the medium between thefe, is.partly 6- 
milar to the firft intelled, and partly difumilar. Either, therefore, it is unjurticipable, 
and not divine ; or it is participated, and divine, lJut every thing imparticipable is di- 
rinc, as being allotted an order in multitude, analogous to the one. And hence there 
will be fome one intrifed, divine, and at the fame time participated. But it is requi- 
fitc that trKfre fbould be an intetle&, not participating the divine unities, but intelligent 
only. For in every feries, firft natures, and which are conjoined with their unity, are 
able to participate their proximate fuperiore. But fuch as are far diftant from their pri- 
mary unity, cannot depend cm die natures placed in aa order proximately fuperior to 

their 
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tflfe&s, through a greater multitude of forms, an account of their defictehcy \h power. 
If, therefore, fuperior intellects produce more effefts, through a lefs number of forma, 
the forms which they contain are more univerfal*] And if ihferior infelte£te> produce 
fewer effects through a greater multitude of forms, the forms which they contain, are 
more particular. 

COROLLARY. 

From hence it happens that the natures which are generated from the fuperior orders 
according to one form, are produced in a divided manner from fecondaiy orders, ac- 
cording to a greater multitude of Ideas. And on the contrary thofe natures which are 
produced from things fubordinate, through many, and diftinft forms, are produced by 
ifuperior natures, through fewer, and more univerfal forms. And that which is univer- 
fal and common, fupernally accedes to all participants. But that which is divided, and 
peculiar proceeds from Secondary natures. iHence fecondary intellects by the more par- 
ticular feparation of chara&eriftics, articulately diftinguifr, and attenuate the forma- 
tions of primary intelle&s* 

PROPOSITION OLXXV1H. 

Every intelledual form, is the framer of eternal natures, 

E* O R if every intdle&i&l form is eternkl, *nd immoveable, ft b effenritrily the caufc 
of immutable and eternal bypoftafesj but not of fuch as fubfift in generation, and 
are corruptible. And hence every thing fabricated according to an intellectual form, 
is i&intetUEtodtttM'nal. Fdr if it produces all forms jxifterior tbTiich as are intelledual, 
through Utngi and If the beihg of inttlledual foriris is eterhsllly the feme, their pro- 
ductions alfo will fubfift after the fame manner, and 'will be etermdl • Hence neither 
the genera which according to fome particular time, are fabricated by a formal caufc, 
ttor things cbfruptible, fo far as corruptible, paflefs a r pte-exiftent intelledual forti # 
fror they wbuld be void of corruption and generation, if they'pbflefled their fryptiftafit, 
ijwxording to a pre^xifterit intelfc&ual : fdrm. 

PROPOSITION CLXXIX. 

Every intelledual number is bounded. 

15* OR if there is another multitude pofterior to this diminHhcd according to efleaee, 
and fo more remote from the tme, while inttHcdual ririfober is nearer to the one : 

and 
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and if that which is nearer to the one, is lefs according to quantity, and that which is 
far diftant is more according to quantity; intellcOual number alfo will be hfs than ever/ 
multitude jpofterior to its nature. It is not, therefore, infinite : and fo the multitude 
of iatelle£h is bounded. For that which is lefs than another, is not infinite : becaufe in- 
finite, fo far as infinite, is not lefs than any thing. 

PROPOSITION CLXXX. 

Every i&t&Ueft is a wfiol*» as compofed from parts, sod is otiited with 
others, and at the fame time diftinguFfhed from them. But iropar- 
ticipaMe intetleft is (imply umverfal ; aad contains ia 4efelf, as k 
were all parts univerfally. But each particular mteTled pofleffes 
the whole as in a .part; and thus contains all things particularly. 

fj* OR if it is aH things according to one thing \ and if that Whidh is all thing* ac- 
cording to one, is fomething particular alone : hence, the whole fabftfts in each of 
thefe particularly, oil account of fomething partic^ur, detcrminately predominating 
in them all. 

PROPOSITION CLXXXL 

£ very intellect which ie participated 4* cither divine, a* depending on 
the gods j or is inteHeftiial only, 

TJ* OR .if there is a difine and imparticipable intelle&, that which is j>rimari)j allied 
to this, does not differ from it in both thefe refee&s * that it is not divine,. aad?th* 
it is not imparticipable. For things didunilar in both thefe refpe&s, cannot bexotyoined 
with each other. It is evident, therefore, that the medium between thefe, ts,partly fi- 
milar to the fcrft intellect, and partly diflimilar. Either, therefore, it is intpartjcipable, 
and not divine ; or it is participated, and divine. TBut every thing imparticipable is di- 
vine, as being allotted an order in multitude, analogous to the one. And hence there 
will be fome one intdteft, divine, and at the feme time participated. But it is requi- 
fite that there fbould be an mtetteA, not participating the divine unities, but intelligent 
only. For in every feries, firft natures, and which are conjoined with their unity, are 
able to participate their proximate fupertore. But fuch as are far diftant from their pri- 
mary unity, cannot depend on the natures placed in an order proximately fuperior to 

their 
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their own. There is, therefore, both a divine intellect, and an intellect intellectual 
alone* And the latter fubfifts according to an intellectual chara&eriftic which it pof- 
feffes from its own unity, and from im parti cipable intclle& : but the former according 
to.a union, which it receives fiom participated unity. 



PROPOSITION CLXXXII. 

Every divine intellect, which is participated, is participated by di- 
vine fouls. 

Tf O R if participation renders the participant fimilar, and caufes it to be allied to that 
which is participated ; it is evident that that which participates a divine intellect. 
mud be a divkie foul *. It is likewife evident that it mud depend on a divine intellect, 
and that it muft participate the deity which it contains, through intellect as a medium. 
For f intellect connects with deity (Atmc) its participant foul, and conjoins one divine 
nature with another. 



PROPOSITION CLXXXIII. 

Every intellect, which is participated indeed, but is intellectual alone,* 
is participated by fouls neither divine, nor fubfifting in a mutation 
from intellect, into a privation of intelled. 

FOR neither are divine fouls of this kind ; nor fuch as participate of intelled. 
For fouls participate of the gods through a divine intellect, as we have already demon- 
ftrated. Nor are fuch as participate of an intelle&ual intclleft fufceptive of mutation. 
For every intellect is participated by natures, which are always intelledual, both accord- \ 
ing to eflencc, and according to energy } as is evident from the preceding propofi- 
tions. 

• The reader muft obferee that this is to be uaderftood of immediate participation. 

f Inftead of h ya { dim* evnfcwlu rm *». «. r* A. m in the original, the fenfe require! that we ftould read t y*t 
•Si ww£»xl|4 rm btrrnlu. u. r. A. 



CONCERNING 
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CONCERNING SOUL. 

PROPOSITION CLXXXIV. 

Every foul is either divine, or capable of being changed from intel- 
lect into a privation of intdled ; or it always remains as a medium 
between thefe, and is at the fame time inferior to divine fouls. 

pOR if a divine intrllcft is participated by divine fools, bat an intellectual inteDed, 
by tfcofc fouls alone, which arc neither divine, nor fufceprive of a mutation from 
intellect into a privation of intellect (for there are fools of this kind, which fometimes 
onderftand, and are fometimes deftitatc of intelligence); it is evident that there are 
three genera of fouls. And the firft indeed are divine. Bat the fecond are not divine, 
yet they always participate of mtelkft. And the third are thofc, which are fometimes 
changed into an inteUednal condition, and fometimes into a privation of intelkcL 

PROPOSITION CLXXXV. 

Alt divine fouls, are gods ammaftically, [fax**** or according to 
the nature of foul). But all fouls participating an intellectual in- 
tellect* are the perpetual attendants of the gods. And all foul* 
fufceprive of mutation, are fome time or other attendants of the 
gods. 

Xf O R if fome fo«ds pofiefe a divine light, fopernaDy iBuftrating their nature, but 
others are endued with perpetual intelligence, and others again, are fometimes 
only allotted this perfection : hence the firft of thefe will among the multitude of fools, 
be analogous to the gods; bat the fecond, will perpetually attend the gods, on account 
of their perpetually energizing intellect, and will depend on divine fools, to which they 
will have the fame proportion, as that which is intellectual to that which is divine. 
And thofe which are fometimes endued with intelligence* will alfo fometimes attend 
the gods \ bat they will neither always participate intellect after the lame manner, nor 
will they always be converfant with divine fools. For that which is only fometimes al» 
totted inteBeet, cannot by any means always attend the gods. 

PRQPCV 
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PROPOSITION, CLXXXVI. 
Every foul is both an incorporeal efieoce, and feparable from body. 

Tf O R if it knows itfelf, and if every thing felf-gnoftic, is converted to itfelf, and 
every thing converted to itfelf is not a body (for every body is incapable of felf- 
conuerGonJ, *o* inseparable from body * for every thing infepnrable from body, ia not 
naturally adapted to be converted to itfelf, fince through this, it would be fcparated 
from body 9 hence every foul, is neither a corporeal eflence, nor infeparable from body. 
But that the foul, knows itfelf, is manifeft. For if it knows things fupcrior to it&l& 
and is naturally adapted to know itfelf, it will muck more know itfelf, through caufes 
prior to its own nature # . 

P RO POSITION CLXXXVII.* 

Every foul is immortal and incorruptible. 

Tj* O R every thing which is capable \n any refpoft of diflQlytiw syid difperfion, is 
either corporeal and a compofite, or is allotted an hypoftafis in a fubje£L And 
that indeed which is diJTolved, is corrupted, 99 fubfiftiog from many things.' Bvttfft* 
which is naturally adapted to fubfift iu another, when feparated from, its fubje^:, va- 
nifties into non-entity. But foul is both incorporeal, and external to every fubjeA, re- 
futing in itfelf, and being converted to itfelf; It is, therefore, immortal, and incorrup- 
tible, 

PROPOSITION CLXXXVHI. 

Every foul, is both life, and vital. 

Ej*OR that to which foul accedes aeceflarily lives ; and that which is deprived of foul, 

Is immediately left deftttute of life. For k either lives through foul, or through 

(bmething elfe, and not through foul. But it is impoffible, that it (hould live through 

fomething elfe alone. For every thing which is participated, either communicates i$- 

• For inferiors are comprehended in fuperiort, and parttevtert is ujiivarWi ; fr ***** fa wk* kn<ww wifor*> 
fait, knowt particulars alfo; though the reverie of this i% not true. Tlje fouj, therefore, by ppfljetluig a natural 
capacity of knowing herfclf, and things ropcrior to her own nature, will from the illuminations attending her 
knowledge of the latter, know herfelf in a much more eminent and perfpicuoui manner. 

fclf, 
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fclf, or fomething of itfelf to its participant. But if it fliould do neither of thefe, nei- 
ther will it be participated. But foul is participated by that to which it is prefent : a'nd 
that is called animated, which participates of foul. If, therefore, that which is partici- 
pated confers life on animated natures, it is either life, or vital alone, or at the fame 
time both life and vital. But if it is vital alone, and not alfo life, it will be compofed 
from life, and non-life *: and thus it will neither know, nor be converted to itfelf. For 
lift is knowledge \\ and that which is gnoftic, or endued with knowledge, fo far as it is 
gnoftic, lives. If, therefore, there is any thing in foul defiitute of life, this fomething 
will not eflentially poflefs a felf-gnoftic power. But if foul, is life alone, it will no 
longer participate an intellectual life. For that which participates of life, is vital, and 
not life alone ; fince that which is life alone, is fir ft and imparticipable life. But life 
pofterior to this, is vital, and at the fame time life. And foul is not imparticipable life. 
It is, therefore, both life, and vital. 



PROPOSITION CLXXXIX. 
Every foul is felf-vital. 

Tf O R if it is converted to itfelf, and every thing fclf-convertive, is felf-fubGftent, foul 
alfo is felf-fubfiftent, and fuftains itfelf. But it is alfo both life, and vital, and its 
hyparxis is according to vitality. For to whatever natures it is prefent, it communi- 
cates life, through its eflence. And if the participant is adapted to participation, it im- 
mediately becomes animated and vital a , foul neither reafoning nor chufing, nor vivifying 
by reafoning and judgement, but by its eflence alone communicating Hfe to the partici- 
pant. Hence the being of foul, is the fame with its life. If, therefore, it pofleflfes be- 
ing from itfelf, and this is the fame with its life, it will eflentially poflefs life, and will 
afford life to itfelf,. and will poflefs life from itfelf. But if this be the cafe, foul will be 
felf-vital. 

* Thut for inflancc the Jwdy of the world, or of any particular animal, is vitsl fiom it» receiving the ech# 
of foul ; but at it doct notjrt the lame time, eflentially poflcfe life, (or elfc it woo'd be foul; it it compofed from 
life, and non-life. For it it nothing more than body, or non-life, united with the laft image of foul, or a debile 
life. 

f Thit truly divine fentence, it derived from *he moft profound theory ; and can alone be underftood by thoie 
who have deeply ftudied the fix bookt of Proclut on Plato't Theology. I (hall, therefore, only obferve for the 
Cake of the imttlUauel ruder, that at ejfout, lift, and infeUeB fubfift in occult union, in the firft being , which com- 
prehendt the higheft order of the godt ; and at vOtttipnn it the medium between that which it UtdUgMt, and 
irdclUa \ it it evident that life itfelf it intelligence. 

Vol. II. 3 I P R O P O- 
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PROPOSITION CXC. 

Every foul is a medium between features impartible, and fuch as are 

divifible about bodies. 

frO II if it is fclf-vital, and felf-fubfiftent, and has an hyparxis feparate from bodies, 
it is feparated from, and is more excellent than all partible natures, fubfifting about 
podies. For thfcfe are entirely infeparable from their fubjeds \ becaufc they are divided 
together with divifible weights, depart from themfelves, and their own impartibilityv 
and are co-extended with bodies. And though they fubfift in vital natures, yet thefe 
are not the lives of partible effences, but of their participants : and though they abide in 
eflence and forms, yet thefe are not their own forms, for they are forms of formed na- 
tures. Soul, therefore, is a felf* fubfifting, and felf vital eflence; it is likewife a know- 
ledge, gnoftic of itfelf, and according to all thefe feparable from bodies. But it like- 
wife participates of life : and if this be admitted, it likewife participates of eflence. But 
it participates alfo of knowledge from other caufes. And hence it is evident, that it is 
worfe than impartibles, becaufe it is filled with life externally : and if with life, it is e- 
▼ident that it is alfo externally repleni(hed with eflence. For prior to every particular 
life, imparticipable life, and imparticipable eflence (ubfifts. But it is likewife manifeft 
that foul, rs not the firft gnoftic nature. For every foul fo far as foul, poflefles life in- 
deed, but not knowledge alfo from its exifting as foul. For certain fouls, while they 
remain as fouls, are at the fame time ignorant of beings. Soul, therefore, is not the 
firft gnoftic nature, nor does it poflefs knowledge on account of its eflence. And. 
hence it poflefles an eflence the fecond from thofe, which are primarily, and eflentially 
gnoftic. Since, therefore, the eflence of foul is divided from its knowledge, it does not 
rank among natures purely impartible. But it has been demonftrated, that neither does 
it fubfift in the order of things divifible about bodies. It is, therefore, fituated between- 
both. 



PROPOSITION CXCL 

Every participable foul poflefles an eternal eflence, but its energy 

fubfifts in time. 

pOR cither it poflefles both eternally, or both temporally ; or one eternally, but the 

other temporally. But it cannot poflefs both eternally : for on this hypothefis, it 

would be an impartible eflfence 5 and the nature of foul would difler nothing from aain- 

5 telleftual. 
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tellechial hypoftafis; fix. a (clf-motire from an immoveable nature Nor can it poflefs 
both its energy and eflence in time : for thus k would be generated alone ; and would 
neither be felf-rital, nor felf-Tnbfiftent. For nothing meafured by time is eflcntiallf 
fdf-fubfifteut. But foal is felf-fiibfifteat. For that which is converted toitfejf ajxoj*- 
ing to energy, is alfo eflentially converted to itfdf, and proceeds from itfelf. It re- 
mains, therefore, that erery fool is partly eternal, and partly a participant of time, it 
is either, therefore, eternal according to eflence, but participating, of rime, accofdw 
to energy; or die contrary. But this latter bypothefis is impoffible. Every parricip** 
ble foul, therefore, is allotted an eternal eflence, bat poflblics an energy according tm 



PROPOSITION CXC1L 

Every participable fool, ranks in the number of eternal beings, and 
among the firft of generated natures. 

Tf O R if it is eternal according to eflence, it is true being according to 13 hyparxis, 
and is a perpetual being. For that which participates of eternity, participates like* 
wifc of perpetual being. But if it fubfifts in time according to energy, it is generated. 
For every thing participating of time, is always in generation (or in becoming to bo) 
according to the prior and pofterior of time, and is not at once, that which it is, but 
the whole of it is generated. Bar if erery foul, is in a certain refpeel generated accord- 
ing to energy, it wili be the firft of generated natures. For that which is entirely gene- 
rated, is more remote from eternal natures. 



PROPOSITION CXCIIL 
Every foul fubfifts proximate to intelled. 

Tj* O R if it poflefles an eternal, and immutable eflence, it p ro ceed s from an immove- 
able eflence : fince that which proceeds from a moreablc eflence, is entirely » hanged 
according to eflence- The caufc, therefore, of erery foul is immoveable. But if it is 
proximately perfected by inteDcd, it is alio conrerted to intellect, and participates the 
k n ow l e dg e, which inteBcft confers on the natures able to p a r ti ci pat e cognition. ForaH 
knowledge, proceeding from intellect, is inherent in all the natures, in which intrilcft 
reticles. But that to which all things are naturally converted, is the fource of their pro- 
grdEou according to eflence. Every foul, therefore, proceeds from intelk&. 

3I2 PROPO- 
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PROPOSITION CXCIV. 

Every foul poflefles in a fecondary manner, all the forms, which in- 

intellect primarily contains. 

FOR if it proceeds from intellect, and intellect is the fabricator of foul ; and if Intel- 
le& fubfifting immoveably produces all things ; it will alfo impart to foul, which it 
conftitutes, the eflential reafons of all things which it contains* For every thing which 
operates through eflence, imparts fecondarily to its produ£lion, that which it is itfelf 
primarily. Soul, therefore, contains in a fecondary manner the reprefentations of intel- 
lectual forms- 



PROPOSITION CXCV. 

Every foul is all things, containing fenfible natures, after the man- 
ncr of an exemplar ; {vaquiuyit*lauis) but intelligible* after the 
manner of images {uKovatZg). 

Tj* O R fubfifting as a medium between natures impartible, and fuch as are divided 
about bodies; it produces and conftitutes the latter of thefe; but cftabliibes in it- 
felf the prior caufes from which it proceeds. Hence it previoufly receives after the 
manner of an exemplar the natures to which it is prior as their caufe : but it poflefles 
through participation, and as the bloflbms of firft natures, the caufes of its fubfiftence* 
It previoufly receives in its eflence, therefore, through caufe all fenfible nature?, and 
contains immaterial reafons of things material, incorporeal of fuch as are corporeal, 
and indiftant of fuch as are diftinguiftied by interval. But it contains intelligibles. after 
the manner of an image, and receives partibly, their impartible forms, fuch as are uni- 
form varioufly, and fuch as are immoveable according to a felf motive condition. Soui^ 
therefore, is all beings ; containing fuch as are firft through participation, but fuch as 
are pofterior to its nature, after the manner of an exemplar. 

PROPOSITION CXCVT. 

Every participate foul primarily ufes an eternal body, which poflefles 
an unbegotten and incorruptible hypoftafis. 

pOR if every foul is eternal according to eflence, and through its eflence firft 
animates fome particular body* it will always animate this body : for die eflence of 

every 
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PROPOSITION CXCVIIL 

Every thing which participates of time, and is always moved, is 

meafured by periods. 

tj 1 OR fince it is meafured by time it both participates a meafure and bound of mo- 
tion, and proceeds according to number. But becaufe it is always moved, and this 
always > is not eternal *, but temporal, it is neceffary that it fhould ufe periods. For mo- 
tion is a certain mutation from fome things into others. But beings are terminated 
by multitudes and magnitudes. And thefe being terminated, there can neither be an 
infinite mutation, according to a right line, nor can that which is always moved proceed 
according td a finiihed progreffion. Hence that which is always moved will proceed 
from the fame to the fame ; and will thus form a period in its progreffion. 



PROPOSITION cxax. 
Every mundane foul ufes periods and reftitutions of its proper life. ~ 

Cp O R if it is meafured by time it operates tranGtively, and poiTefles a proper motion. 
But every thing which is moved and participates of time, when it is eternal, ufes 
periods, revolves periodically, and proceeds from the fame to the fame. And hence 
every mundane foul, poflcfling motion and energizing according to time, will both pof- 
fefs periods of motion, and reftitutions into its priftine date. For every period of eter* 
sul natures, returns to its priftine ftate. 

PROPOSITION CC. 

Every period of foul is meafured by time. But the period of parti- 
cular fouls, is meafured by fome particular time : and the period of 
the firft foul, fince it is meafured by time, is meafured by univerfid 
time. 

COR if all motions contain prior and pofterior, they participate of a period, and 
on this account of time. And that which meafures all the periods of fouls is time. 

, * Vftftkat which is properly eternal, is peffcdly liable, and is never fabjeg to-motitioD. 

But 
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But if the periods of all fouls were the fame, and about the fame ; the time of all would 
be the fame. But if the reftitutions of different fouls are different, the periodic time of 
their reftitutions, alfo, is different. That the foul, therefore, which is firft meafured by 
time, is meafured by univerfal time, is evident, for if time is the meafure of every 
morion ; the firft motion, will entirely participate of time, and will be meafured by the 
whole of time. For if universal time, did not meafure its firft participant, neither 
would it meafure any thing elfe, according to the whole of itfelf. But that all other 
fomh are meafured by the more particular meafures of uniyerfal time, is evident from 
what we have now demonftrated.. For if they are more particular than the foul which 
firft participates of time, they cannot accommodate their periods to univerfal time* But 
the multitude of their veftitutions^ will be parts of that one period and reftitution, by 
which the firft participant of time, returns to its priftine ftate. For the participation 
of a lefler power is more particular, but* of a greater, more univerfal. Other fouls, there- 
fore, ate not naturally adapted to receive a univerfal temporal meafure, through one 
life*, fince they are allotted an order more remifs than that which is firft meafured by- 
time,, becaufe they are allotted an inferior- order. 



PROPOSITION CCL 

Alt divine fouls poflefs triple energies ; one kind as fouls; another as 
receiving a divine intellect ; and a third kind, as depending on the 
gods. And they provide indeed for the univerfe, as gods ; but 
they know all things through an intelle&ual life ; and move bo- 
dies through a felf-motive effence. « 

|T O R fince they naturally participate fuperm^ndane natures, and are not (imply fouls,. 
but divine fouls, bearing before themfelves an. order analogous to the gods, in ad 
anima&ic latitude * they will energize not only animaftically, but alfo divinely * becauie 
they are allotted a deified fummit in their eflence, and poflefs an intellectual hypoftafis, 
through which they are fpread under ihtelle&ual effences. They energize, therefore, 
not only divinely, but 'alfo intellectually*. pofleflVng one energy according to the$ne % 
which they contain in the recefies of their natures, but another according to an intellec- 
tual operation. There is likewife p relent to thefe divine fouls, an energy according to 
their proper hyparxis ; which is motive of natures moved by others, but.vivific of fttch 
as poflefs an adventitious life. For this is the proper employment of every foul; but 
fuch energies as intelligence and providence, they, receive through participation. 

EROPO- 
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PROPOSITION CCIL 

All fouls attending upon, and always following the gods, are infe- 
rior to divine, but more eminent than particular fouls, 

T? O R divine fouls participate of intelleA and deity. They are, therefore, at the 
fame time intelle&ual and divine, and pre fide over other fouls, in the fame manner 
as the gods prefide over the univerfality of things. But particular fouls are deprived of 
a fufpenfion from intelleA, becaufe they are not able to participate proximately* of a di- 
vine effcnce. For they would not fall from an intellectual energy, if they; eflentially 
participated of intellect, as we have previoufly demonft rated*. Hence the fouls, which 
always follow the gods, are of a middle condition ; participating indeed a perfe£t intel- 
le£fcj and through this furpafling particular fouls, yet not depending on the divine uni- 
ties. For the intelleA which they participate is not a divine intellect. 

proposition can. 

Of every animaftic multitude, (i. e. a multitude belonging to fouls) 
divine fouls fince they are greater than others in power, are con- 
traded according to number. But fuch as always follow the gods, 
retain a middle order among all fouls, both in power, and quantity. 
And particular fouls, are inferior to others in power, but proceed 
according to a greater number. 

FOR divine fouls are more allied to the one, on account of a divine eflence ; but 
thofe of a middle order, through the participation of intelleft. And thofe of the 
lad order, are eflentially diffimilar to thofe of the middle and firft kind. But among 
eternal natures fuch as are nearer to the one, are more united in number, and are more 
contraded in multitude, than fuch as are more diftant. But fuch as are more remote, are 
more multiplied. Hence *the powers of fuperior fouls, are greater, and have the fame 
proportion to fecondary fouls, as that which is divine to that which is intelle&ual, and 
as the intelle&ual to the animaftic nature. And the quantities of inferior fouls, are 
more in numher. For that which is more diftant from the one, is a greater, and that 
which is nearer a lefs multitude. 



• In Proposition clxxxit. And from hence it appears, that by particular fouls in thuPropofitiott, ire 1 
fuch as are capable of being changed from the poffeffitm of iiatcllea, into its privation. 

P R OPO- 
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proposition cav. 

Every divine foul prefides over many fouls, the perpetual attendants 
on the gods ; and over a (till greater number of fuch as fometimes 
receive this order. 

rOR if it is divine, it is requisite that it fiiould be allotted an order, generative of 
all things, and firft-operative among fouls. For that which is divine, throughout 
all beings, prefides over the univerfality of things. And it is requifite that it fliould 
neither alone prefide over fuch fouls, as perpetually follow the gods 5 nor alone over fuch 
as are fometimes their attendants. For if any divine foul alone prefides over fuch fouls 
as fometimes attend the gods, how can thefe be united with a divine foul ; fince they 
are entirely different from this, and neither proximately participate intelle£t, nor (by a 
much ftronger reafon,) the gods ? But if it alone prefides over fuch as perpetually fol- 
low the gods, how can the feries proceed to fouls, the partial attendants on the gods ? 
For thus intellectual natures will be the laft, and will be unable through their barren* 
neft, both to per&& other natures, and reduce them to their original. It is ncceffary, 
therefore, that fuch fouls as follow the gods, and energize through intellect, and are 
reduced to intelle&s more partial than divine intelle&s, fliould firft depend from every 
divine foul. But the fecond to thefe are partial or particular fouls, which are able 
through the former, as mediums, tct participate intellect, and a divine life. For through 
thofe which always participate, thofe which fometimes participate a more excellent con- 
dition, are perfe&ed. And again, it is neceflary, that about every divine foul, there 
fliould be a greater number of fouls which fometimes follow, than of thofe which al- 
ways attend on the gods. For the power of unity, always proceeds into multitude, ac- 
cording to remiffion, and fubje&ion j failing indeed in power, but excelling in number. 
Since in a fimilar manner every foul perpetually following the gods, prefides over a 
greater multitude of particular fouls, imitating a divine foul 5 and elevates many fouls 
to the firft-operative unity of the whole feries. Every divine foul, therefore, prefide* 
over a multitude of fouls, the perpetual attendants on the gods : but prefides over a (till 
greater multitude of fuch as are fometimes allotted this order. 
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FRO POSITION CCV. 

J&rtry particular foul has the fame proportion "to the foul to wliicll 
it is fubje&ed according to efleact, as the vehicle of the one to 
the vehicle of the other. 

JD O R if there is a natural diftribution of vehicles in all fouls, it is neeeflary that the 
vehicle of every particular foul* fboukl have the fame proportion to the vehicle of a 
jmiver&l foul, as the efience of the one, to theefience pf the other. But the diftribtt" 
tion of vehicles is according to nature ; for firft participants are naturally conjoined with 
the things participated *. If, therefore, as a divine foul is to a divine body, lb b a par* 
ticular foul to a particular body, each being participated eflentially \ hence that is true, 
which was afierted in the beginning, that vehicles alfo have the lame proportion, as 
their comfpondent foul*. 

PROPOSITION CCVI. 

Every particular foul, poflefles a power of defcendipg infinitely iot+ 
generation, and of afcending from generation to being. 

JD O R if it fometimes follows the gods, but fometimes falls from its purfuit of a di~ 
* vine nature, ancl alternately participates of intellect, and a privation of intellect \ it 
is evident that it is converfant by parts in generation, and with the gods* But fince it 
does not refide with the gods, through an infinite time, neither will it be converfant 
with bodies, through the whole fucceeding time. For that which has no temporal be* 
ginning, cannot have any end : and that which has no end, is neceiTarily without a be* 
ginning f. It remains, therefore, that every foul muft perform periods, both of afcen* 
Ifrns from generation, and of defcenfions into generation § and that this will never fail, 
through an infinite time. Every particular foul, therefore, is capable of defcending and 
afcending in infinitum : and this paffion never ceafes to take place about every particular 
foul. 

• The reader maft obferre that thefe ▼chiclet or dirine bodies, the firft participants of their correfpondeat 
fads, are no other than thofe vehicles, to beautifully defcribed by Synefiu*, and inferted in the preceding hiftory 
tf Theology. 

f >sir» 4btas jitnmo p pf th* truth of this fcptence, fee the note to page 59, vol L ofthi wort 

PR OPO. 
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PROPOSITION CCVIL 

JCht s vehicle of every particular foul k fabricated by ao uamov^ 

able caufe. 

jP O R if it eternally depends on the foul, by which it is ufed, and is by a natural 
fympathy immutable according to eflence, it is allotted a fubfiitence from an im* 
moveable caufe. For that which is produced from moveable caufes, is wholly changed 
according to eflence. But every foul poflefTes an eternal body, which is the firli parti- 
cipant of its nature. Hence the caufe of every particular foul*, and coniequentlj of it} 
Vehicle, is immoveable, and on this account fuper-mundane* 



PROPOSITION CCVIH. 

The vehicle of every particular foul, is immaterial, indivifible ac- 
cording to eflence, and ipipai&ve, 



17 O R if it proceeds from an immoveable fabrication* and is etenyd) it \ 

* immaterial and Impaflive hypoftafis. For fiich things as are naturally paf&re accord* 
ing to eflence, are all of them changed, and material : and from their {unfitting differ- 
ently at different times depend on mutable caufes. And on this account they receive 
an all various mutation, becaufe they are moved with their primary caufes. ' But llfifc 
this vehicle is indivifible is manifeft. For every thing which is divided, b corrupted (o 
far as it is divided, becaufe it relinquiihes the whole, and departs front continuity ni 
cpnjun&icnv If, therefore* the vehicle is efieabally immutable, k will *H<> be impaftvtfc 
and indivifible. 



proposition cox. 

The vehicle of every particular foul defcenda iodeed with the addU 
tion of material -vcftmentst; but is conciliated with the ibid, bf 

• Inftadof SeiuHfufri-imxii, aalwafa*. a. *. **— I Mad, i* ii afew ** f»fm« iffitt ««t«t* «.*.M 
f xii(<m» » «Toncoufly printed in the Creek, infiead of xurmun. 

3^2 " .;" ' #S 
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an ablation of every thing material, and by returning to a form 
proper to its nature, and analogous to the foul by which it it cm- 
ployed. 
If O R tbc vehicle indeed defcenda, affuming irrational lives, but in its afcent, cafts 
aGde aU the powers of generation, with which it was invefted in its defcent, afcd 
becoming [pure returns to its proper form, and the priftine condition of its nature, h Kkrwjfe*J 
imitates the lives of the fouls which employ it as an inftrument, and is every where 
moved in conformity, with their motions. And by its circulations, it reprcfents the in- 
telle&ions of fome fouls, but the falling of others, through their inclination to the realms 
of generation \ and the purgations of others through the revolutions which lead to aa 
immaterial nature- But becaufe it is eifentially vivified by, and is connate with fouls, 
it is all-varioufly changed along with their mutations j follows them every where ; be- 
comes pal&ve, when they are expofed to paffivity ; . returns with them when they are 
purified j and is elevated when they are elevated, and purfues its proper perfection. For 
every thing is perfected, when it purfues the perfe&ion of its nature* 

PROPOSITION CCX. 

Every connate vehicle of the foul, poflefles both a form and magnitude 
perpetually the fame. But it appears to be both greater and ldt» 
and endued with a diflimilar figure, through the additions and ah* 
lations of other bodies. 

fj* O R if it derives its eflence from an immoveable caufe, it is evident that both its 
§gure and magnitude is derived from this caufe : and each is immutable and invari- 
able. But it appears differently at different times, as likewifc greater, and lefs. Hence 
through the intervention of other bodies added from the material elements .and agai* 
taken way, it exhibits a different appearance both in quantity and form, 

PROPOSITION CCXI. 

5 very particular foul, defcending into generation defcends totally. 
Nor does any part of it remain on high, and another part defcend. 

Yf O R if any thing belonging the foul remains in the intelligible world, it either per* 

petually underftands without tranCtion, or tranfitively. But if without tranfitioif, 

» 

• That part of this propoGtion, within the crotchet*, is neither in the Greek which it here defective, dot in 
the tranflatioa of Pttritiuf, but if added from tty own conjegure ; whether or not with propriety, the reader 
pm4\ detersive* 

it 
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• •• -■ * / 

it win be intelleft, and not a part of the foul) and this particular foul will be that 

which proximately participates of intelkft. But this is impoflible. And if tranfitively, 

that which is perpetually, and that which is only fometimes intelligent! will form one 

eflence. But this likewife is impoflible : for all thefe differ, as we have previoufly (htwn. 

Add too, the abfurdity which fefults from fuppofing that the fumroit of the foul it per- 

petually perfe£t, and yet does not rule over the other powers, and give them perfection* 

Every particular foul, therefore, totally defcends. 
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WHEN I firft determined to give my labours to the public, in hopes of contri- 
buting to the reftoration of the Platonic philofophy, I embraced the refolution 
of Dr. Johnfon and Goldfmith, to fet the Reviewers at defiance. For I was fully con- 
vinced that neither able criticifm, nor candid attention could be expc&ed, where com- 
polition is dilated by the fpirit of malevolence, and influenced by the views of pecuniary, 
reward. However, though contempt is the mod philofophical mode of revenge, yet as 
a certain author well obferves fevere retaliation is fometimes requifite, in order to con- 
vince the fubjefts of our revenge, that we do not ftqpp to the meannefs of abje& fub- 
miffion. This mode "of retaliation the defamation of the Monthly Reviewers in their 
bundle of criticifm for Anguft laft obliges me to adopt : and they have afforded me in this 
review the mod favourable opportunity I could defire, of expoCng their malevolence, (f- 
norance, and pride. I (hall begin, therefore, with inftancing their malevolence, as it is the 
firft in our lift of their bad qualities, and is the general charafteriftic of thefe afluming 
critics. In my preface to the tranflation of Orpheus, after reprefenting the difficulty of 
well tranflating the compdund epithets of the Greek, into Englifh, and the neceffity of 
pofTe fling the philofophic genius for this purpofe. I add : " If feme /parks of this ceUfiial 
fire, frail appear to have animated the bofom of the tranjlator, he will conftder himfelf as well 
rewarded for his laborious undertaking?* Upon which thefe candid reviewers obferve, (p* 
138.) " Mr. Taylor was aware of this difficulty, though he feems to claim the merit of 
fubduing it." In the fecond place they aflert, (p. 138.) that after lamenting, that the 
Commentary of Proclus on Plato's Cratylus is not likely to be publifhed, " I comfort 
myfelf with the hope that my 6wn labours will in fome meafure fupply its place, by 
opening the pure fources of genuine wifdom. And that to this end I promife copious 
and truly philofophic notes." Now the paflage which furnifhed this malevolent aflertion 
is the following : " What farther light we have been able to throw on thefe myfterious 
remains of antiquity, will appear in our following notes. If the valuable Commentary of 
Proclus on the Cratylus of Plato, was once published, I am perfuaded we fhould find 
tbem full of the moil recondite theology : but as this is not to be expe&ed in the pre- 

fent 
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fcnt age, the lovers of wifilom will I doubt not gratefully accept the preceding and fub- 
fcquent elucidations. For on a fubjeB fo full ofobfcurity as lheprefent 9 a glimmering light f is 
as cottfpicuous, and as agreeable to the eye of the mind y as a /mail /park in profound Jarknef's, is 
tribe corporeal fight.* 9 DifTertation, p. to6. The infamy of fuch mifreprefentation is too 
glaring to inquire any illuftration, too fhameful to admit of any excufs, and in any 
other caufe than that of ▼erbr.l criticifm, too contemplible either to roufe refentment, or 
deferve the mod trifling attention. Let us now examine the fpecimens of ignorance which 
thefe Reviewers afford in great abundance \ and which as I prefumc will appear much to 
the credit of my tranflation. In the firft place I am charged with " univerfally tranf- 
lating the epithets f *>irOw«, f*Mrpc % and ?*»**> by the word Jknatic, which I have enw 
ployed in the fenfe of the Latin word, from which it is derived." To which I reply* 
that the former part of this charge is falfe. For in the hymn to Minerva fitarpc is tranf- 
lated rage\ in the hymn to Diana, fierce \ and in the bytnn to Dioxiyfius Bafihreus, 
joum* is tranflated furious. The latter part of this aflertion is true. For as the word^/i. 
natic is immediately derived from the Latin word fanasuus, which according to their 
own confcffion means numine afflatus, or one infpired by a divine power \ and as the greal 
Scaliger, whole authority is always decifive, constantly tranflates Qikukoc, fanatlcus, t 
made no fcruplc of adopting it in my tranflation. That, fanatic is never ufed in a good' 
fenfe by any author of repute may perhaps be true : but I fee no reafon why it fhould 
not be employed according to the meaning of its original, cfpecialty as there is no other 
word in our language fo expreflive of the words to which it correfponds ih the Greek* 
The example of Ariftotle, and the greateft men of antiquity fufflciently jtfftifies both the 
invention of new terms when the poverty of a language requires a fuppry, and the adop- 
tion of old ones in a different fenfe, when the difficulty of the fubjed demands verbal, 
innovation. After this I am accufed of totally nufUking the meaning of various paf- 
feges, the greater part of which I fliall expofe to the view of the reader with a literal 
tranflation, and comment *, that the ignorance of. the Reviewers may appear without 
that veil which at prcfent fcreens it from the eyes of the unlearned in Greek. In the 
hymn to Pluto then, I have tranflated the following line : 

Msmi *f* *$*** try** fl**f*» ti BfaSmfaf 
Of u napparen t works thou art alone 
TV difpenfator vifiMe and known. 

That is, literally, " Thou art alone the difpenfator of apparent and unapparent works. 19 ' 
Now there is nothing in my verfion cam be objeAed to, but the omiffion of the 
wprd apparent^ which the meafure of the verfe obliged me to negleA % and whkh the 
addition of vjfiUe and Inovm m Ac Jccoad fine renders fupc rfl w n sy as the following 
^ ©bfcrvatiou* 
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observations will evince. According to the Orphic theology, Pluto belongs io the fame 
order as the /it*, and from his fubfifting in occult union with this deity, he is celebrated 
as one and the fame : a cuftom frequent with the Orphic theologifts, as is well known 
to thofe who are (lulled in their writings. Hence conGdered as the fun> he is the difpea- 
fator of apparent, and as Pluto, of unapparent works: and thus I prefume, I have not t*» 
tally mi/taken the meaning of this line, in celebrating Pluto as a deity vifihle and known. 
But that the reader may be fully convinced of the truth of this affcrtion, concerning die 
occult union between Pluto and the fun, let him attend to the following Orphic verfe, 
preferred by Juftin Martyr, (in Cohortat. ad Gentes). 

E* {afc, A* £kc 9 tic Sx**, ik frWfr 

i. e. " Jupiter, Pluto, the Sun, and Bacchus are one. 

Again, in the epithet wj/knA^, it feems I have totally miflaken the meaning of my 
author, by tranflating it Sonor^d light. This word means literally exceedingly honoured: 
and the preceding expofition fufficiently proves the propriety of calling Pluto, lucid. E- 
very reader knows the neceflity there is in poetical translations of adding fomething to 
die original : and this is always allowed, when the addition is not contrary to the fenfe 
of the text, but either expands it, if condenfed, or enlightens it, if obfeure. I am like- 
wife charged with miftaking the meaning of Atyu S»*rw*», vppfl*, or, prophet ofdifcourfe 
to mortals, which I have rendered, 



- c Prophet of difcourfe.' 



Now as this is literal, the miftake mult con fid in not fubftituting another word for 
prophet, which might exprefs what the author meant ; the Reviewers never dreaming 
that this word, when properly underftood, is perfectly fufficient for the purpofe. As they 
appear, therefore, to be totally ignorant of the original fignification of a prophet, I (hall 
fubjoin its definition from Feftus. " Prophetas dicebant veteres antiftites fanorum, oracu- 
lorumque interpretes :" i. e/ " the ancients called prophets the priefts of fanes, and the 
interpreters of oracles." Prophet ofdifcourft, therefore, means interpreter of difcourfe : and as • 
this epithet is applied to Mercury, it is doubtlefs highly proper -, if we confider that he firft 
reduced the infinity of voice into bound, by dividing letters into fpecies; and thus truly 
became the interpreter of fpeech to mankind. In the hymn to Venus, I have tranflatcd, 



E»t* u Rintffi, tumor* rgoty o%% ■ 

" Or if in Cyprus with thy mother fair." 



And it is literally " Or if in Cyprus queen, with thy nurfe." Fortunately for me, the 
metaphrafe of Scaliger agrees with my verfion, " Sive in Cupro, matre tuaP Perhaps 

the 
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the Reviewers forgot, or perhaps they are ignorant, that a mother and a nurfc are fre- 
quendy fynonymoos terms ! I (hall not trouble the reader with any more inftancet of my 
mnfiaies 9 as I can faithfully aflure him, that the remaining paiftges adduced by the Re- 
viewers, betray ifpfffibk, more malevolence and ignorance than the prefent. I (hall, 
therefore, proceed to a defence of Come epithets, and cxprefiions whivh I hare em- 
ployed; and in which theic exqm/Ue critics, can neither discover hsautj, nor crenprw* 
prietj. 

In die firft place then, they confess that they hare too little tajle 9 or too little know- 
ledge to difcorer either hemsstj, or propriety, in my transition of the following line : 



€ Nymphs, who from oceatt s Jlream derire your birth. 9 

L e. literally, c Nymphs, daughters of the mighty ocean.' Now as the exceptionable 
part of this line, is xetots fiream, as appears by its being printed in italics ; I can only 
allure the reader that I can pkad no leis authority than that of both Hstmer, Hefod, PU- 
tSf and Mikm for its propriety and beauty. Thus Homer, (Iliad xr'iiL 1. 606*) (peaking of 
die fabrication of Achilles' flrield by Vulcan, fays : 

*£» T trim wwvmp&i fuymfftmmf mrmmr* 

L e. ' Bat he placed in it the mighty ftrength of the tceattsjlream.* 
SoHkcwifc: (Diadxx.L 7.) 

L e. € SoJh-eam was ablest, except the firesm tftbe zreanS 
Thus again, in the Odyfey : (lib. xL L 637.) 

Ti & met , r ? ii wi i nnyui f« ^»« fl*"*- 



i- e. 'But the wrres of the tmient bore it (the re£e!) through the team fremmJ Aad 
IQton had docbdefs an eye to this la£ paitage, when, {poking of the Lciiatfcaa, (Pa* 
radiie Loir, book L; he fays : 



• or that fca beaft 



Leviathan, whom god of all his weeks 
Created hugefl, that fwim th* ececzJEreem. 



For here, as the reader muft oMerve, he *fcs the wry 12 

Hirron was not ocJy a great poet, but a m of great learxcag ; and was dMbocat 

bc^er acquainted with Homer thaa the Rcfiewrrs. 

Vol.IL 3L 
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Thus too Hefiod : (in Theog. 1. 241. &c.) 

KajgiK 'R*icm~o riXsjirroc volapotb,' 

i.e. * and firbm the fair haired Doris, the daughter of the perft&Jlriam o£ the octanS 
And the fame epithet is ufed in 1. 959. of the fame work. And la&ly, Plato in the 
Fhaedo, thus fpeaks of the ocean, as one of the four great rivers, of which Tartarus is the 
fburce : r» pi v it h aX\a wobXet Tt x*» i*tya7w *al Trcurobavh pufAori fa*, rvyx*** ^if* M* *' ritUe 
<rc?' t nroXXoK rhlaf aria pvfjutra, St to jcxir fuyvot xcu i£*t<*ta> giai» Wi^na***, i ««Xtfpj»$< £lux»$s in. 
i. e. * There are many other both great and all^various rivers, but principally four ; the 
greateft and laft of which, flowing round the earth in a circle, is callfcd the ocean, 9 

I only add that this expreffibn is perfeftly philofophical, a* will be evident from con- 
fidering the ever-flowing condition of the ocean, by means of which it admirably cor- 
refponds with the nature of zjtream. Homer indeed was fo fenfiblc of this truth, 
that he generally (if not always) fpeaks of the ocean in this manner ; and there is no 
doubt, but he derived his convi&ion from the firft and mod profound philofophy in 
the world. After this the expreffion, a blamelefs tide of abundance is obje&cd to. But 
if the epithet blamelefs may be applied to abundance, which it is in the original 5 (*¥ oxCot 
mfHfApi) and if a tide of wealth, is an ufual expreffion, I fee no reafon why abundance, 
when conferred with moderation, may not be faid to be poured in a blatnelrfs tide. The 
objections to the tranflations of (9nrr*r n>£»y/u«) € bafis of mankind,' and the firft part of 
the hymn to Protogonus, are too contemptible to deferve any reply. This too would be 
the cafe with the epithet c Bacchic King, 9 which is literally tranflated from the Greek y 
(Baxx*~°> aixxTa} but very fortunately thefe fugacious critics have employed a eorrefpond- 
ent expreffion, in their Review of Wharton's Milton : for in page 1. they fpeak of the 
Miltonic mufe, which I prefume muft fall under the fame imputation of impropriety, and 
want of beauty with Bacchic king. I fhall only adduce one inftance more, and then pro- 
ceed to take notice of the pride of thefe uncandid and ignorant cenfors. In the hymn ta 
Borets, that deity is requeftcd to diflblve the all-mj/fy Jlatim of the air ; 

Avf ti vamfiTiQ* root* »»£0f ' ■ 

Which I have accordingly tranflated, , 

4 The miftyjtation of the air diflblve/ 

And I muft confefi, that as I cannot find the leaft impropriety in fpeaking of the air as 
being iaa mi/fyjation, I muft conclude that this was exa&ly the fation of the Reviewers, 
at the time when they compofed the prefent criticifm ; the whole of which appears to 
feave been the refult of mifty vifions, clouded conceptions, and uncertain oonjc&urc*- 

Ut 

5 
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Let us now proceed to a rrokw of their pride. In the firft place then, they very 
pompoufly inform us of their natural gravity as follows : € Grave though wc he, our nun 
rifibility has been provoked/ &c. As if it was of amy confequence to the public, whether 
they are grave or facetious, folernn or ludicrous, fanguirte or Ulhus : whethef they pof- 
fefs the qualities of the owl, or the ape ; and whether they laugh like the tickled 
Hyaena, or like Milton's death ' grin horribly a ghaftly fmile.' In the neat plate, after 
having praifed my paraphrafe of Plotinus on the Beautiful, they add : • this praife ooght 
to convince Mr. Taylor, that we are neither infenfible to the real value of his author's 
work, nor blind to the merits of the tranflation'. As if the praife of a Reviewer could 
be of any importance to a man, whofe writings, are not calculated for the multitude : 
or as if the cenfure of ignorant judges, was not preferable to their mod unbounded ap- 
probation ! I only add that from men who are critics by profeffion on the writings of 
others, the moft perfeft compofition may be juftly expe&cd : and yet the Monthly Re- 
viewers have grofly failed in this refpeft, as the following inftances will evince : Poly- 
bius makes ufe of the expreflion, «w» *$* l»a, *a% to* avrep a*oiro», i. e. * to verge to one and 
the fame end :' and this our admirable critics tranjlate (p. 122.) c to verge to one point, 
and confpire to one end .•' which is obvioufly a moft ridiculous tautology. For it is im- 
poffible that any thing can verge to one point, and at the fame time confpire to an end, 
different from that point. Again, in their review of Bell's Shakefpeare, (p. 156.) they 
make ufe of the following fimile : c Shakefpeare, now ftands (among the French) as a 
Cdoffus, while the moft that can be done by Voltaire, and indeed the very beft of our 
modern writers at home, is. to creep under his feet* But here we may very juftly enquire, 
what fimilitude there is between modern wits endeavouring to imitate Shakefpeare, con- 
fidered as a dramatic writer, and men ciawling under his feet, confidered as a ColoQusi 
If Shakefpeare indeed had been a quadruped, men by creeping under his feet might be 
confidered as his groveling imitators : but I cannot conceive any fimilitude between a* 
creeping, and an upright figure. I only add, that the Analytical Reviewers, are not more 
fortunate in their review of my tranflation of Proclus. For after afierting that the ori- 
ginal is not remarkable for its elegance (though the contrary is the opinion of the beft 
ancient and modern writers) and that I have too faithfully copied my author in this re* 
fpe£t, they inform us, among other intereJHng particulars, * that the employment of air 
ancient philofopher did not confift in relieving the diflrefes of the wretched, and the 
wants of the miferable /' Afte r fuch a fpecimen of tautology, we cannot wonder that 
Proclus is confidered as an inelegant writer : for though his language is always over- 
flowing and majeftic, it never degenerates into weak and needlefs repetition. While 
on the other hand, there is fuch apetfecl famenefs, in the above fentence, that, ' to relieve 
the dijtreffes of the wretched, and the wants of the miferable, 9 is indeed no other, than ' to 

verge to outpoint, and confpire to one end J 9 

And 
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And thus much for the Reviewers, whom in any other caufe than that of verbal cri- 
ticifm, I (hould confidcr as too mean for cenfure, and even too insignificant for con- 
tempt. For what attention can thofe writers deferve, who decide dogmatically on fub- 
je£a they have never ftudied ; who endeavour by malevolent afperfions to ruin the repu- 
tation of men they have never feen 5 and who abufe the credulity of the ignorant, by 
a monthly compilation of criticifma, which originate from vanity, and ultimately tend 
to illiberal gain ? 



THE END. 
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